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NOTICE OF 

ne SATIRES of AULUS PERSIUS FLACCUS, 
translated into English Verse. By W. Gifford, 
Esq. With Notes and Illustrations^ and the Latin 
Text. London, Murray. 

J. HERE 18 perhaps no Latin poet, of Mrhom it would be more 
difficult to give a translation at once faithful to the original, and 
acceptable to the English reader, than Persius. Even in hi| 
own langnage, it must be confessed, he is not the most inviting 
of Roman writers; and in rendering the satirical poetry of 
another country, it is impossible, from the diversity of national 
manners, to preserve the full force of many of the lo^al allusions 
which lie thickly scattered throughout such compositionsy and 
not least so in our author ; not to mention, that in the case of 
an ancient writer, many of these allusions must necessarily have 
become obscure or unintelligible. Another cause of failure is 
the incongruity of our modern phrases and appellations with the 
ideas which, in such a translation, they are intended to convey. 
The language of sentiment and exalted passion is, to a great 
extent, the same in all ages and countries. The serious poet 
appeals to feelings and perceptions which have an existence, 
more or less, in every mind ; and the words which he employs 
have, accordingly, their corresponding words in other languages^ 
whicb may be substituted for them without any great loss of ex- 
pressiveness. But the humorous writer, 'besides the general 
topics of ridicule which are common to all countries and states 
of society, addresses himself to such a multitude of local and 
temporary associations, that although with the help of a com- 
VOL. XXVI. Cl.Jl. NO. LI, A 



2 Notice of GifFord's 

meiit It 18 frequently possible to translate bis meanings and even 
some portion of his spirit, into anotber language^ yet the true 
point of the jest — the undefinable something^ which constituted 
the peculiar zest of (he passnge in the perceptions of contehi* 
porary readers, is gone. The bod}- of wit remains, but the subtle 
essence is flown. Add to this the number of colloquial idioms, 
for which it is difficult to find substitutes in another language. 
Hence the obscurity of Aristophanes and the Roman satirists, 
when conxpared with the serious poets in both languages. And 
hence it is^ that imitations of the above writers, in which the 
outline of the original, and the train of thought, are retained, 
with an adaptation of the allusions and incidents to modem times 
(such as those of Pope, Johnson, and the writer before us) have 
uniformly been more popular than translations of the original 
works. And \« hen to the above disadvantages we add the defects' 
of the poet himself, and of his subject; the little interest with 
which modern readers regard the events and characters of the 
ag^ of Nero, compared with those of the republican times ; the 
harshness and affected brevity of Persius' manner, which it is 
impossible entirely to disguise even in a translation ; his abrupt 
transitions, and his want of artificial arrangement ; it will not 
be thought surprising that Persius, though fortunate in many of 
his translators, has not acquired an extraordinary share of popu* 
larity. 

Yet is Persius, to an intelligent reader, not without his inte- 
rest. There is an inborn spirit of poetry showing itself amidst 
all his defects, like light struggling through clouds. As a por* 
traiture of the manners of a distant age, and one of which scarce 
any other record remains, his writings will always command at- 
tention ; and th« air of earnestness and sincerity with which he 
promulgates his moral doctrines, as the present translator ob- 
serves, although it may fail to convince, ensures our respect. 
Neither was the philosophical system which be adopted desti- 
tute of poetical capabilities* We are no admirers of the Stoical 
doctrine ; neither are we insensible of its injurious practical ten- 
dency in more than one point of view. Stoicism was the fana- 
ticism of philosophy; and while, on the one hand, the singular 
privileges it was supposed to confer generated pride in its pro- 
fessors, on the other, its extravagant requisitions and repulsive 
notions of virtue, may have reconciled some to vice, from a 
. despair of ever attaining that perfect emancipation from moral 
evil, which the Porch demanded as a sine qua non ; an effect 
likewise produced by the puritanism of later times* Still there 
is, in the better parts of the system, an air of generosity and ele- 
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Translation of Persius. 3 

▼ation, well calculated to fascinate a young and poetical mind, 
like that of Persius. Its extravagances were but the distorted 
images of sublime truths. Such tenets are to philosophy what 
fabulous legends are to history. Truth indeed shines through 
them> but half concealed, and by imperfect glimpses ; and it is 
in this dim light that poetry loves to reside. Nor ought we, in 
characterising Persius, to omit what is perhaps the most pleasing 
feature of his writings, the views which they occasionally afford 
us of his own personal disposition, of his warmth of heart, and 
sincerity of attachment. 

Of the present translator's qualifications for his task we need 
say little. The translator of Juvenal, the first classical satirist 
of the age, the merciless castigator of the Delia Cruscan fra- 
ternity, cannot be supposed deficient either in the talent or the 
disposition for satire. On the other hand, with few exceptions, 
there appears to be little in common, as to opinions or predilec- 
tions, between Persius and his translator. Of the three classes 
into which satirists may be divided, the sarcastic, the indignant, 
and what for want of a better term we may call the Horatian, 
Mr. Gifford, we think, belongs to the first more than to either 
of the others. He bears more resemblance to Pope and Boileau 
than to any of the Roman satirists. 

The translation is ushered in by a Preface, critical and bio- 
graphical. Of the labors of his predecessors, Mr. Gifford speaks 
with a liberality of praise which is very exemplary. We shall 
extract part of his observations. 

It cannot, I think, be affirmed^ that a new translation of Persius is 
much wanted : we are already possessed of several ; of various deo;ree8 
of merit, indeed, but all exhibiting strong claims on the public favor. 
Brewster is familiar to every scholar. I had not looked into him since J 
left Exeter College; but the impression he then made on my mind ^as 
very powerful, and certainly of the most pleasing kind. I thought him, 
indeed, paraphrastic, unnecessarily minute in many unimportant pas- 
sages, somewhat too familiar for his author, and occasionally ungraceful 
in nis repetition of trivial words and phrases ; but the general splint, ac* 
curacy, and freedom of his version commanded my highest ad miration, — 
which a recent perusal has not contributed, in any perceptible degree, to 
diminish. Dryden, of whom I should have spoken first, is beyond my 
praise. The majestical Bow of his verse, the energy and beauty of parti- 
cular passages, and the admirable purity and simplicity which pervade 
much of his language, place him above the hope of rivalry, and are better 
calculated to generate despair than to excite emulation. 

But Dryden is sometimes negligent and sometimes unfaithful: he 
wanders with licentious foot, careless alike of his author and his reader; 
and seems to make a wanton sacrifice of his own learning. It is impos-» 
sible to read a page of his translation without perceiving that he was 
intimately acquainted with the original ; and yet every page betrays a 
disregard of its sense, ^y nature Dry dep was eminently gifted for a 
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translator of Persius ; be had much of his austerity of manMr, and hh 
closeness of reasooing— jet, by some unaccountable obliquity^ he has 
missed those characteristic qualities so habitual to him, and made the 
poet flippant and inconsequential. 

I come now to Sir W. Drummond. This is a work of great elegance^ 
spirited and poetical, and polished into a degree of smoothness seldom 
attained. But Sir William Drummond declares, that his object was 
' rather to express his author's meaning clearly than to translate his 
words or to copy his manner servilely.' How he wishes these expressions 
to be understood, he has explained in a subsequent passage, which I shall 
take the liberty of laying before the reader. 

' What Dryden judged too rude for imitation, the critics of the preh 
Bent day will probably think I have been prudent in not copying. I have 
generally^ therefore, followed the outline ; but I have seldom ventured to 
employ the colouring of Persius. When the coarse metaphor, or the ex- 
travagant hyperbole debases, or obscures the sense of the original, I have 
changed, or even omitted it; and where the idiom of the English language 
required it, I have thought myself justified in abandoning the literal 
sense of my author.' PrefTp. X. 

I am somewhat inclined to suspect that Sir W. Drummond's opinion 
of th6 'critics of the present day' is not altogether ill founded. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as he has gratified them, I shall be found to displease 
them ; having freely encountered what he so sedulously avoided, and, 
with one or two exceptions merely, followed the original through all its 
coarseness and extravagance^ and represented with equal fidelity, the out- 
line, and the filling up, of the picture.' 

But, it will naturally be asked, if a new translation he not much wanted, 
why is the present intruded on the public? I am not one of those who 
think that the successful execution of a work should totally preclude 
every future attempt to rival or surpass it ; for this would be to- intro- 
duce an apathy and dejection fatal to all progressive excellence. The 
field of literature happily admits of various species of contention ; and to 
excel in the humblest of them, is to possess some degree of merit, 
and to prefer some claim (however slight) to public favor. He who 
cannot attain the richness and harmony of Dryden, may yet hope to 
surpass him in fidelity ; and though the 'spirit and freedom of Brewster 
may not be easily outgone, his conciseness and poetical feeling have not 
much to intimidate a competitor of ordinary endowments. 

But to come closer to tlie question, — I endeavored ^I know not with 
what success) to translate Persius as his immediate follower had been 
translated ; I hoped that to a fidelity equal to that of the most scrupulous 
of my predecessors, I might be found to unite a certain degree of vigorj 
and to atone for a defect of poetical merit by conciseness and perspicuity. 
When I speak of fidelity, however, let it be observed, in justice to myself, 
that I carry the import of this word somewhat further than is usually 
done« I translate for the English reader, and do not think it sufiUcient to 
give him a loose idea of the original; but as fair and perfect a transcript 



, ' Two'Other translations of Persius have appeared; but as they were 
act published before the present version was finished, they do not come 
uadeir my judgment. I may add, however, that the last of the two, by 
Mf . Howes, is a work of singular merit. The other, which I have not 
1»etQ fortunate enough to {hrocure^ is^ said to be a poor performaQce. 1B17. 



Translation of Persius. 5 

ofitas the difference of language wiH admit: at the same time it will, I 
trusty appear that I have not, in any instance, fallen into barbarisms, or 
violated the idiooa of my own country. 

It will be readily admitted, that I have not adopted the most easy 
mod^ of translation ; sisce, not content with giving the author's sense, I 
have entered as far as it was in my power, into his ^elings, and exhibited 
as much of his manner, nay of his language, (i. e. his words,) as I possibly 
could. Expressions which have been usually avoided as not germane to 
our tongue, are here hazarded, for the simple purpose of bringing Per- 
siu$, as he wrote, before the unlearned reader ; who ma^ be assured that 
he will find, in few versions, as much of the original as m the present :— 
for this, of course, he must take my affirmation; — nor is this all; for I 
have given him no more than the original : all that will be found here, 
is to be found in Persius. 

The error here ascribed, by implication, to Sir W. Drum* 
nond, ]s one into which translators of modern times have been 
apt to fall, that of rendering a writer whose language is bold, 
and whose versification is free, in a style of ornamented and po- 
lished diction, and smooth and equable versification. A kindred 
' error indeed pervades half the classical translations of the last and 
present century, from Pope's Homer to Hodgson's Juvenal, and 
Sir William's own Lucretius. If Mr. Gifford himself has now 
and then committed this error in the present version, it is on 
occasions where a contrary style of translating is the least requi- 
site ; as in the opening of the sixth Satire, and perhaps the ad- 
dress to Cornutus in the fifth. Dryden is well characterised in 
the above extract. What w'e have observed of Dryden's ^neid 
on a former occasion,' may be apjdied with greater or less jus- 
tice to all his translations. They are not representatives of the 
original ; but they are themselves originals, and excellent in their 
kind* At the expense of much of the characteristic beaiity of 
the origivals, he infuses a new manner and spirit of his own* We 
laisfl the sprigbtliness of Ovid, the lofty melodies of Virgil, the 
tessellated diction of Horace, the energetic simplicity of Lucre- 
tius, and the dignity of Juvenal ; but we are repaid for them by 
in ease which, amidst much mistranslation, negligence, and 
coarseness^ still delights, an all-pervading vivacity, a flow of 
bappy language^ and an exuberance of fancy which sometimea 
bj its intrusiofi mars the beauty of the original, and sometimes 
comes in aid of its tameness.* 

' No. XLJi. p. S88, in a review of Dr. Symmons's Translation of the 
£neid. 

. * We recemoiand, to the readers of the Roman satirists, Dryden'^ Pre* 
iaee to bis translations of Juvenal and Persiuf . The comparison between 
Juvepal asd Horace, and indeed the whole ol the latter part of the Intro- 
duction, is characterised by that union of critical acumen with liveliness 
of illustratioPy which renders Dryden's prefaces so delightful. 
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These remarks are followed by a well written view of the life 
and character of Persius, and a candid statement of his literary 
merits and defects. The obscurity so much complained of in 
his compositions Mr. Gifford attributes^ partly to the intricacies 
of his doctrine, and his adoption of the vicious style of the 
masters of his school, and partly to the dramatic form in which 
much of his satire is couched.' His conciseness, indeed, whether 
natural to his genius, or borrowed from the Porch, renders his 
purport frequently indistinct. He never allows his thoughts full 
jplay ; they are cooped up in too narrow a space, and become 
obscure by confinement, like the case of pent air, or the sullen 
heat of a furnace. JuvenaPs indignation, on the contrary, moves 
with the breadth and sweep of a torrent, and like a torrent, clears 
away impediments before it. We agree with Mr. Gifford, how- 
ever, in the observation (in which he is preceded by Owen) that 
the difficulties of Persius have been exaggerated. 

Our scanty limits forbid us to expatiate further oi^ the various 
topics touched on in the Preface. We shall content ourselves 
with recommending it to the attention of the reader. Among 
other interesting matter, it contains some observations, by the 
Rt. Hon. J. Hookham Frere, on the passage in Sat. v. (I. 22— 
24) beginning ' Verba togae sequeris,' and intended by Persius 
as a definition of his own style ; from which we shall only ex- 
tract the following : 

The apparent confusion of metaphors in this passage is a strong 
proof that it consists of terms in familiar use ; an analysis of our com- 
mon discourse would exhibit an assemblage of the strangest and most 
incoherent images, which nevertheless pass unnoticed without ever 
shocking our taste or perplexing the fancy. 

The fact is, that expressions metaphorical in their origin, by dint of 
uniform and constant use, cease at last to retain their metaphorical cha^* 
racter, and remain in the general mass of language as simple signs to 
express those ideas which they were originally intended to illustrate. 



' In this predilection for the dramatic manner of writing, Cowper re- 
sembles Persius. The introduction of the * sage erudite^ with nose 
' terribly arched and aquiline,' in the 3d book of the Task, is in the 
spirit of the * varicosi centuriones/ &c. So also the apostrophe of Lo- 
tnario, and the theological discussion in the poem of Hope« Another 
peculiarity of Cowper's is common to him with Juvenal — the starting off, 
on a sudden bint, to a new topic, and returning to the main subject at 
the interval of three or four lines. Thus in JuvenaPs invective against- 
Nero, Sat. viii. he breaks out into the digressive questions, ^ Qoid enim 
Vireinius armis,' &c. For a parallel instance in Cowper, see the con* 
cludine lines of the description of the Sicilian earthquake, in the ad boak 
of the Task. Paley has noticed a similar peculiarity in St. Paul. 
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Of the general merits of Mr. Gifford's translation; our readers 
will in some measure be able to judge from the extracts which 
we shall subjoin. It appears to us^ both in its excellencies and 
defects, to resemble the author^s version of Juvenal. Among 
the latter, however^ we ought in justice to observe that we do 
not reckon the freedom, and occasional roughness^ of the versi- 
fication, which we agree with the author in considering as ap- 
propriate and characteristic. 

In perusing the first Satire, it was impossible not to bear in 

mind the piquant imitation in the Baviad ; a recollection which, 

as may be supposed, subtracted somewhat from our pleasure. 

The commencement is as follows : 

Alas, for man ! bow vain are all his cares! 
And oh ! what bubbles, his most grave affairs ! 

* Tash ! who will read such thread-bare — ?' 
This to me ? 
^ Not one, b^ Jove.' Not one ? * Well ! two, or three s 
Or ratlier — none : a piteous case, in truth !' 
Why piteous ? lest Polydamas, forsooth, 
And Tray's proud dairies^ pronounce my merits fall 
Beneath their Labeo's ! I can bear it all. 

Nor should my friend, though still, as fashion sways, 
The purblind town conspire to sink or raise, 
Determine, as her wavering beam prevails, 
And trust his judgment to her coarser scales. 
O ! not abroad for vague opinion roam ; 
The wise man's bosom is his proper home; 
And Rome is— < What?' Ah, might the truth be told !-« 
And, sure it may, it must.— ^ 

When I behold 
What fond pursuits have formed our prime employ, 
Since first we dropt the play-things of the boy. 
To gray maturity, — to this late hour. 
When every brow frowns with Censorial power, 
Then, then — * O yet suppress this carping mood/ 
Impossible:— I could not, if I wou'd ; 
For nature framed me of satiric mould. 
And spleen, too petulant to be controlVd. 

The allusion in the following note is sufficiently obvious; of 

its justice the reader must judge for himself. 

Sat. 1. 1. 187. There are, who hunt out, &c.] The literary taste of the 
Roman people seems not to have improved as rapidly as some of their 
best writers desired. Though furnished with correcter models, they con- 
tinued to look back with £ndness to the early specimens of art; and 




mbjects of complaint, 
been already noticed. His querulous remonstrances, however, had no 
effect:— and, after a lapse of three-score years, the same complaint is 
reproduced in stronger language. But the warmth of our author is better 
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founded thao that of his predeceSBor. It i» not of their geaeral merits 
that Persius speaks in this place ; for of these he probably thought pretty 
iTiuch like his contemporaries; but of their defects, which the fashion of 
^e day recommended to imitation. A corrupt age is always an affected 
one. Simplicity is lost in silliness; and vigor m gigantic tumor: the 
rude aod obsolete terms of the old dramatists were sedulously culled to 
gratify a morbid taste, a sickly delicacy which had no relish of nature, 
and to the indulgence of which the poet justly attributes the corruption 
of forensic eloquence, and the debility of metrical composition. 

The following passage on this subject, from one of the old gramma* 
mans, is highly curious. ' Quid* (says Diomede, treating of his own times,) 
' Quid c[uud nihil jam proprium placet, dum parum creditur disertum 
quod alius dixerit ? A corruplissimo quoque poetarum figuras seu trans- 
lationes mutuamuri tum demum ingeniosi, si ad intelligendos nos, opus 
sit ingenio !' 

The Accius mentioned by Persius, (for there were several of the name,) 
was a tragic writer of considerable celebrity. His general style appears 
to have been uncouth but vigorous.: dark, rugged, and sublime. Ail his 
tragedies were not like Briseis,' which was probably strongly marked by 
his characteristic defects, and therefore selected as a model for the rising 
generation ! ' One specimen of the tortuous bombast of this poet may 
amuse the reader : 

' Indecorabiliter alienos alunt, 

. Ut rorulentas terras ferro fidas proseindant glebas.' 

Pacovius, who preceded Accius many years, was yet more eminent. 
His tragedies were long the delight of ttie Roman stage. Cicero speaks 
with commendation or his Orestes, though he does not overlook its de- 
fects. Of Antiopa, all that remains, perhaps, is the fragment in the text 
^—arumnis cor luctificahilejulta — which, to say the truth, has a suspicious 
appearance, and is, not improbably, somewhat unfairly quoted by our 
poet. 

The metaphor, which is so forced and unnatural as to obscure the 
meaning, is thus paraphrased by Holyday : 

' Whose woeful heart was nourished with grie/i 
The depth Of sorrow yielding some relief;' 

which, though it defeats the object of the satire, is, at least, intelligible, 
and not much unlike the language of Shakspeare's lady Constance, who, 
as well as Antiopa, renounced the consolations of hope, to gather reso- 
lution from despair. 

But Persius not only laughs at the quaintness, but at the antiquated 
barbarisms of this unfortunate verse. Luctijicabile, I believe, must be 
given up ; and Quintilian (who thought on this subject very much like 
our autnor, and that the copiers of the obsolete language of Ennius did 
not always understand the terms which they borrowed from him) seems 
to justify the censure of arumna^ which was then grown obsolete. What 
need is there, he says, of this word when we have labor? There is np 
disputing with Quintilian on such a subject ; but labor must have lost, or 
arumna gained considerably since his time, if we understand the two 



' Written, perhaps, on the same subject as the Bacchae of Euripides. 
Persius calls the poet Brisean Accius, so that he might be familiarly 
mentioned by this piece, which was probably esteemed his best. 
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words CQcrecily M present Finally^ though » proEise and indiscruxdoate 
introduction of obsolete terms is not to be commended^ a sparing and 
judicious use of them has its advantages ; and, at all events^ a language 
is not much the worse for possessing two words with nearly the same 
meaning. 

-Again: 

It may not be amiss to add, that a depreciation of the siaadard poetry 
is, in everjr country, one of the most striking signs o( a decay of taste ; 
and that it is usually accompanied, as here, by a passion for the crude 
and imperfect productions of an earlier age. < There is more in this than 
nature was ever conduct of, if philosophy could find it out/ 

The character of Horace, in the same Satire, is thus rendered : 

 arch Horace, while he strove to mend, 

Probed all the foibles of his smiling friend ; 
Play*d lightly round and round the peccant part, 
And won, unfelt, an entrance to his heart : 
Well skill'd the follies of the crowd to trace, 
And sneer^ with gay good humor in his &ce. 

On the celebrated lines in the second Satirej (73, 74) ' Com- 

positum jus fesque animo,' &c. our translator expresses himself 

Yfith unusual enthusiasqi. 

In what follpws, Persius may be more easily admired than trans- 
lated. His lines ace not only the quintessence of sanctity, but of lan- 
guage. Closeness would cramp, paraphrase would enfeeble their sense, 
which, like Juvenal's abstract idea of a perfect poet, may be felt but 
Cannot be expressed. 

We give his translation of the %vfaoIe passage. - 

O grovelling souls ! and void of things divine ! 
Why bring our passions to the Immortals' shfine. 
And judge, from what thiscAaMAi. ssf s^ delights, 
Of what is pleasing iu their purer fights ? — 
This the Calabrian fleecy with purple soils^ 
And taints with rich perfume, our native oils , 
Tears from the rocky conch its pearly store, 
And strains the metal from the glowing ore : 
This, this, indeed, is vicious ; yet it tends 
To gladden life, perhajps; and boasts its ends; 
But you, ye pontiffs, (for ye know) declare, 
* What gold avail? in sacrifice and prayer?' 
No more, alas ! than the poor puppets )aid, 
On Venus' altar, by the riper maid, 
(The playthings of the child.) — O, be it mine, 
To bring, whene'er I tread the courts divine^ 
What, great M essala ! thy degenerate heir, 
From his great charger, cannot offer there, 
Justice to man, essentiadly combined 
With piety to God, in the pure mind; 
The heart's devout recesses ; the clear breast. 
With generous honor's glowing stamp imprest. 
And Heaven will hear the humble prayer I make, 
Though all my ofiering be a barley cake. 
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The descripttOD of Natta in the tbird Satire (a passage which 

reminds as of the best maoiier of Drjrdeo), and the apostrophe 

which succeeds, are thus rendered : 

—But Natta^s is not life: the sleep of sin 
Has seiz'd bis powers, and palsied all within ; 
Huge cawk of fat envelope every, part. 
And torpor weighs on his insensate heart.— 
Absolv'd from blame by ignorance so gross, 
He neither sees, nor comprehends his loss ; 
Content in guilt's profound abvss to drop. 
Nor, struggling, send one bubble to the top. 

Dread sire of Gods ! when lust's envenom'd stiugs 
Stir the fierce natures of tyrannic kings ; 
When storms of rage within their bosoms roll. 
And call, in thunder, for thy just control, 
O, then relax the bolt, suspend the blow ; 
And thus, and thus alone, thy vengeance showi - 
In all her charms, set Virtue in their eye. 
And let them see their loss, despair, and—die ! 

The conclusion of the fourth Satire (' Respue quod non es/ 

&c.) is happily given : 

Hence, with your spurious claims ! rejudge your cause, 
And fling the rabble back their vile applause : 
To vour own breast, in quest of worth, repair, 
And blush to find — how poor a stock is there ! 

The fifth Satire our veteran translator agrees with Drjden in 
considering as the masterpiece of Persius. As our former ex- 
tracts have -been for the most part shorty we shall here venture 
on a more extended quotation, and one which, though (like the 
rest) a favorable specimen, will afford the reader a better idea 
of the translator's general manner. It is the poet's address to 
his preceptor, and seems to be translated more con amore than 
most of the other passages. We could not indeed help being 
reminded of the pleasing tributes of private attachment contained 
in the Maeviad. 

FEnsrtJs. 

Poets are wont a hundred mouths to ask, 

A hundred tongues,— whatever the purposed task— - 

Whether a Tragic tale of Pelops' line. 

For the sad actor, with deep-mouth, to whine; 

Or Epic lay ; the Parthian wing'd with fear. 

And wrenching from his groin the Roman spear. 

CoaNUTus. 

Heavens I to what purpose, (sure, I heard thee wrong,) 
Tend those buae gobbets of robustious song, 
Which, struagUng into day, distend thy lungs, 
And need a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues f 

Let fustian bards to Helicon repair. 
And suck the spungy fogs that hover there. 
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Bards, in whose fenrid brains, while sense recoilsi 

The pot of Progoe, or Thyestes boils, 

Dull Glyco's feast ! — ^But what canst thou propose ? 

Pu£Pd by thy heavine Itings, no metal glows ; 

Nor dost thou, mumbling o'er some close-pent strain. 

Croak the grave nothings of an idle brain ; 

Nor swell, until thy cheeks, with thundering sound, 

Displode, and spirt their airy froth around. 

Confined to common life, thy numbers flow, 
Add neither soar too high, nor sink too low : 
There strength and ease in mcelid union meet, 
Though pohsh'd, subtle, and though poignant, sweet; 
Yet powerful to abash the firont ofcrime, 
And crimson error's cheek with sportive rhyme. 

O sdll be this thy study, this thy care : 
Leave to Mycens's prince his horrid fare, 
Uis head and feet; and seek, with Roman taste. 
For Roman food — a plain but pure repast. 

Pcasius. 

Mistake me not. Far other thoughts engage 
My mind, Cornutus, than to swell my page 
With air-blown trifles, impotent and vain. 
And grace, with noisy pomp, an empty strain* 
Oh, no : the world shut out, 'tis my design, 
To open (prompted by the inspiring Nine) 
The close recesses of my breast, and bare 
To your keen eye, each thought, each feeling, there ;— 
Yes, best of friends I 'tis now my pride to own. 
How much that ' breast' is fiU'd with you alone ! 
Ring then— for, to your practised ear, the sound 
Will shew the solid, and where gnile is found 
Beneath the varnish'd tongue. For tbis, in fine, 
I dared to wish an hundred vmcea mine ; 
Proud to declare, how closely twined you dwell- 
How deeply fix'd in my heart's inmost cell. 
And paint, in words,— ah, could they paint the whole ! 
The meffable sensations of my soul. 

When first I laid the purple bv-— end, free. 
Yet trembling at my new-felt liberty, 
Approach'd the hearth, and on the I^res hung 
The bulla, from my willing neck unstrung; 
When gay associates, sporting at my side, 
And the white boss, display'd with conscious pride. 
Gave me, uncheck'd, the haunts of vice to trace. 
And throw my wandering eyes on every face; 
When life's perpleiing maze before me lay, 
And error, heeaiess of the better way. 
To straggline paths, far from the route of truth, 
Woo'd, with olind confidence^ my timorous youth, 
I fled to you, Cornutus, pleased to rest 
My hopes and fears on your Socratic breast; 
Not did youi gentle Sage, the charge decline : 
Then, dextrous to beguile, your steady line 
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Redaim'd, I know not by what winning forpe^ 
My morals, warp'd from virtue's straighter course. 
While reaspn press'd incumbent on my soul. 
That struggled to receive the strong control, 
And took, uke wax, subdued by plastic skill. 
The form your hand imposed — ^and bears it still ! 

Can I forget, how many a summer*s day, 
Spent in. your converse, stole, unmark'd, away ? 
Or how, while listening with increased delight, 
I snatch'd from feasts, the earlier hours of night? 
— One time (for to your bosom stiU I grew) 
One time of study, and of rest, we knew ; 
One frugal board, where, every care resigned. 
An bour of blameless mirth relaxM the mind. 

And sure our lives, which thus accordant move, 
(Indulge me here, Cornutus,) clearly prove. 
That both are subject to the self-sam« law» 
And from one horoscope their fortunes draw : 
And whether destiny's unerring doom, 
In equal Libra, poised our days to come ; 
Or ^iendship's holy hour our fates combined. 
And to the Twins, a sacred charge, assigned -, 
Or Jove, benignant, broke the gloomy spell 
By angry Saturn wove ; — I know not well — 
But sure some star there is, whose bland control, 
Subdue^f to yours, the temper of my soul ! 

The Argument to the $ixth Satire conclude9 as follows : 

This Satire is not only the most agreeable and original, but the most 
interesting of our author's works. It was evidently written by him, 
while yet m the flower of youth, possessed of an independent fortune, of 
estimable friends, of dear connexions, and of a cultivated mind, under 
the consciousness of irrecoverable disease ; — a situation in itself su£B* 
ciently affecting, and which is rendered still more so by the tranquil, 
placid, and even cheerful spirit with which every part of it is pervaded. 

Our last quo^atiqii shall be from the opeuing of the sixth 
Satire. 

Say, have the wintry storms, which round us beat. 
Chased thee, my Bassus, to thy Sabine seat ? 
Does music there thy sacred leisure iill. 
While the strings auicken to thy manly quiU?«— 
O skiird, in matchless numbers, to disclose 
How first from Night this fair creation rose; 
And kindling, as the lofty themes inspire. 
To smite, with daring hand, the Latian lyre i 
Anon, with youth and youth's delights to toy. 
And give the dancing chords to love and joy ; 
Or wake, with moral touch, to accepts sag^ 
And hymn the heroes of a nobler age ! 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



No. 11.— [Continued from No. XLIX. p. 32.] 

Honored by your {^ompt attention to my Tntroductory 
suggestions on tiie subject of Biblical Arithmetic, I proceed 
to submit some farther observations an this interesting 
topic : — relating chielBy to Numbers. 

The Hebrews have employed their letters to express 
numbers ; but whether this practice originated with theni- 
selves, or was derived from the Arabians or Greeks^ it is 
difficult to decide. The learned Calmet says, (Bib. Ency- 
clop. — Letters) : — * I do not believe the ancient Hebrews 
did so, nor that letters were numerical among them. I see no 
evidence of this in Scripture. The sacred authors always 
write the numbers entire, and without abbreviation.' 

The Jews and Greeks, in numerically valuing their letters', 
arranged them in three divisions : the former used their five 
finals, and the latter invented five new characters, in addi«> 
tion to their alphabet. 

1st. The first nine denote units ; as, 

K a i T n 1 1 n a 

V jS' y' 8' J ^' C yf «' 
i 2345 6789 
2d. The following nine represent tens ; as> 

102030405060708090 
3d. The last nine express hundreds ; as, 

p 0^ t' u' ^ x' ^' »' S' 
100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 

The Syrians have made the same use of their alphabet ) 
and so have the Arabians and Persians, notwithstanding 
they have regular figures besides. The Greeks expresi^d 
numbers by their large as well as small letters ; and used 
their alphabet in its natural order, to represent a consecu- 
tive series, or marks of division. Thus the 24 books of the 
Iliad and Odyssey are marked by the 24 letters, as the 
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stanzas of the 119th psalm are by the Hebrew letters. (Dr. 
Valpy's Greek Gram. p. 82. 7th ed.) 

The numbers which occur in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures are chiefly the following : 

Tpr» «'J one 

^afif ^^^ two. 
The Hebrew term literally denotes the repeated number. 

}^fy\0 rgus three 
yilK r9<r(rotpi$ four, 

from yy)9 to agitate ; ' because/ says Parkhurst, ' it was 
the fourth day on which the sun^ moon, and stars were 
formed, and the natural agitation of the celestial fluid 
began/ 

tt^an ^•''^' five. 
This word is first applied to the fifth day of the creation, 
when the world was arrayed or set in order^ for the recep- 
tion of man and animals, Gen. i. 23. The Greek, according 
to Martinius, may be derived from if»s, vavrog, all; as this 
number is equal to that of all the fingers on each hand. 

tw «0 six, 
first used in reference to the sixth day — the day of exulta- 
tion for the finishing of the creation of this system, Gea. 
i.31. 

yjttf «^« seven. 
Sufficiency or perfection is the import of this term : and, 
according to Parkhurst, both the Greek and English are 
derivations from the Hebrew. 

TMtSV o*^» • eight. 
The Hebrew denotes the superabundant number, and the 
Greek is said to be derived from mx» ^t/ctf, eminently two, as 
being the cube of that number. 

ytSVl ^vvea nine. 
' Is not/ as^s Parkhurst, ' this a derivative from ;'}^, to 
turn ; as denoting that number which turns from units to a 
higher order of numbers V 

*iwy iixot ten. 
The import of each of these terms' evidently signifies, the 

tich number^ including all units under it. 

HMD «x«roy hundred. 

An extensive number^ from the Arabic ^jo to dilate or 
extend. 
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^^H x^^^^ fhoasand. 
The Greek is said to come from xh2 completion^ as being 
the cube of Wy or bem^ibrmed by multiplying 10 twice 
into itself: as the Latin mille may be from vbo^ to fill. 

jjGu,^ Xffyf»y legion. 
The Syriac is plainly from the Greek. — Mark v. 9, 15. 
The Roman legion then consisted of about 4200 foot, and 
300 horse. 

CO J ^upm ten thousands, or 

denoting a number which is immense, innamerable, in both 
languages. 

The terms employed by the art or science of Biblical 
Arithmetic, are, 

"IBD — to enumerate, compute, cypher. It simply denotes 
the act of numeration, or calcniation. In general, when 
'ysSOt^t number, is placed after the substantive with which it 
is connected, it signifies a few, as Gen. xxxiv. 30 : but 
when before it, many ; as Job xxxvi. 26. 

IIOT—^ reckoning, a finished computation, or addition. 
Consult Lev. xxv. 27. Eccl. vii. 27. 

D3 — to count, reckon together, or to make a contrasted 
account. Exod. xii. 4, and Num. xxxi. 28, seem to require 
this meaning of the term. 

TXSQ — ^ distribution, or division ; whether by number or 
order. See, for this purpose. Gen. xiii. 16, and I Kings 
XX. 25. 

And if these explanations be correct, may not the 
above terms be considered as expressing tiie fundamental 
principles, or rules, of the arithmetic of Holy Scripture? 

ApiifMs — number, is the usual Greek term employed to 
express this idea ; for which the Syriac has jjui^ in the 
New Testament. 

A correct understanding of Scriptural numbers can 

scarcely be attained, without a knowledge of the methods 

of. numeration which are practised among the Orientals* 

The very acute and learned Editor of Calmet has offered 

some ingenious illustrations on this subject ; particularly 

in bis valuable publication entitled, ' Scripture Illustrated 

by means of Natural Science, &c. ;' from which a few 

selections shall now be made. After some introductory 

observations on the immense enumerations, in the beginning 

of Numbers, he says : ' The fact is, the numbers as they 

stand by fair inference are impossible ; but, where is the 
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error, and how shall we discover it V He maintains the 
necei^sity of ctdting off cyphers as the only possible method 
of correcting siaA Verifyingthose apparently incredible nam* 
bers. Having cited and established some apposite instances 
from the Asiatic Researches, Herodotus, and Diodorus 
SiculuSi he judiciously concludes with stating: ' Since 
then we find, that the ancient Hindoo books, the ancient 
Chaldean books, the ancient Egyptian books, all agree in 
the same mode of incorrectness, and are apparently restored 
to correctness, by removing the cyphers, need we wonder 
if a similar evil has, in one or two places, attended the 
Hebrew copies also ? But to what could this be owing ? 
Did the original writers use cyphers ? Or, did they use 
terms whose genuine signification was afterwards lost, or 
tlie notation of which became afterwards misunderstood ? 
ftpw should thi^ happen in countries so remote from each 
other ? There must be some cgmmon source of this error, 
for that it is a wilful mistake, I cannot allow." 

The Arabians have a very singular idiom in their dates, 
and other Targe numbers, jilacing generally the units before 
the tens, the tens before the hundreds, and the hundreds be- 
fore the thousands ; though it is not uncommon, even in the 
^ame passage, to follow both methods. (Richardson's Arab. 
Gram. p. ^.) May not this satisfactorily explain the 
enumeration of 1 Sam. vi. 19, placing the numbers on the 
prindple of the Atabic notation ? 

ont^Drt 100 

tt^i* ^bik 1000 

total 1170 persons. 

Certainly (bis is a much more probable number than the 
5070 of our common version ! 

Apparent contfadiction^ in tibe Sacred Writings, arising 
from the difference of numbers, may proceed from the 
Scriptures speaking in whole or round numbers — from 
numbers being taken exclusively or inclusively — from vari- 
ous readings — and from the New Testament writers some- 
times quoting numbers from the Septuagint version instead of 
the Hebrew text. — Home's Introd.&c.i. p. 594-698. 2d ed. 

As writing, and numeration also> has certainly undergone 
variations in the manner of being read ; having been some- 
times read from left to tight, at oAer times from right to left, 
it IS evident that a small degree of inattention in copying, to 
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adjust passages wbeie mimbois aie aecoided, would liave 
the effect of prodaciog cypbeis^ wheie they were not ori- 
giDafly intended. The influence whidi this diange of mode 
might have^ may be readily perceived by inspecting llie 
figure of an abacus,' or numeration tablet. 

'' We are not to blame the Sacred Books for our own 
non-understandings : if we cannot reckim their numbers 
properly, what follows ? Not that they are erroneous, but 
that we are ignorant; and if we be ignorant, the thought 
should not only stimulate us into further researches, but 
should render us grateful to any who, by communicirtion 
of their remarks^ may help to lead us tq more conect prin- 
ciples/' 

'' It is very true, that these numbers are not articles of 
faith, nor can they justly pretend i0 eqnal importance; 
but they are of importance. They have furnished argu- 
ments to freethinkers and infidds, of which it is desira- 
ble honestly and fairly to dcy[>rive them : they have embar- 
rassed the hpmble but hearty friends to revelalion ; aiid is 
it not then to be wished that they were entiidy corrected t 
not by fancying errors in the sacred book3, but by supe- 
rior information and knowledge, derived from those very 
countries where the Scriptures were originally written : 
especially as to ihis day they hfive retained some of. those 
peculiarities, which we in our western situation find per- 
plexing ; and. others might in tune be ti^aced and unravdled 
by persevering diligence/' 

Oswestry, Aprils IdSXSi. J'* W. 



ATHigNARUM PANOKAMA9 

SEU 

GRiEClJB VETERIS ENCOMIUM. 

CluuM mea respic^ret prims tentamina musae 
RiCHBLius, caro^ue.in9jcripto9 nomine libros 



 * So called from p3K> dust; because it was a little table strewed over 
with dust, on which the ancient mathematteians drew their schemes 
and figures. Very anci«»t— if-^ lat er timo eompntiog hj the -fingen^ snd 
by lapilli or stones^ (which obtained among the Egyptians,) it wa& prior 
to the use of numeral letters, or figures wrought with the pea* Iti ufe 
among the Chinese, Greeks, Romans,' &c. — Howard's £ncyclQp« p. d. • 
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Mitteret>^ Ausoniae. decora immortalia linguae, 
Cldssica quae stabunt patrui mdnumenta laboris ; 
Turn me regifici memorem b^iie gratia doni 
Impulity augustas ut Maecenatis ad aedes 
Ipse pias ferrem congesto pectore grates ; 
Felix i prassentes iteram si cernere vultUs^ 
Atdtie oculis totam licuisset pandere mentem ! 

Tunc vero vigiles inter solemne ministros 
Concilium imperii Lodoix de rebus habebat. 
RiCheltus lateri adsistens^ scejptrique levando 
Par oneriy justae libratam examine lancis 
Portiinam Europae^ et pendeutia fata tenebali 
Invigilans populis ac regibus : alter ab illo 
RiCHELio ingentii qui turbida mobiiis asvi 
Tempbra sortitus, mersusque furentibos undis^ 
Iristahtes aha vincebat fronte procellas ; 
- Qui nufiquam arbitrio popularis deditus aurae, 
Stabat in ihcoepto constans et firmus eodem ; 
Quique rebellantem populum, proceresque superbos 
Legitimo domini regis sub jure coercens, 
Magn^y tibt, LoDOix/regnum'immortale paravit. 

Jamque fere media repetebam luce penates. 
Qua via Borbonias celeberrima nomine pacis^ 
Desinit, et duplex ulmorum bbtenditur ordo^ 
Qui cinctu arboreo reginam ampiectittir urbem. 

Ecce viri socio properabant agniine ;' doctum 
Nescio quid spirat frops non incognita ; doctos 
Almavsupercilii gravitas, austeraque produnt* 
Lumina ; et incessu poteras agnoscere doctos. 
Nee mora fit; salva vix majeslate ruebant, 
Egregian^ donee tulit impetus ipse phalangem . 
Famosi ante fores spatiosa mole theatri. 
Quod nostri a graeco vertunt Panoraipa vocantea. 
Ingens aVtis opus ! quid non industria mentis 
Humanae vatuit foecundo extundere nisu i 
Nequicquam fluviis et dissociabilis aestu 
Oceani inter se terras Deus abscidit ; artis 
. AuxiliQ, aeteroaei firanguotur vincula legis ; 
Undique coUectas nostra inter moenia gentes 
Cogimus ; et totum parvus tenet angulus orbem, 

^mmmmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmm 

' Le Due de Richelieu, President du Conseil des Ministres, a envoy6 a 
VAuteur un exemplaire des Classiques Latins. 
^ La rue de la PaJx> et le boulevard des Capucins. 
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Isacidae hie nuper^ vaga gens terrasque per oitines 
Exsul, Idutnaeas vestigia saocta Sionis/ 
£t plenos patno qusrebant numioe campos : 
Sed nunc adspicio, mutata sorte locorum, 
Hellenistarum ferventem ad limina turbam. 
Hanc ad Oljmpiacae credas spectacula pompie * 
Cunrere ; et Alphei ceiebres invisere ripas, 
Luminibusque sequi fugientes carcere currus. 

Nempe oophocleas steterant kic lamina linguse : 
BoissonadeSy^ custos asterni sednlus ignis, 
Hellados ad nostras antistes maximus oras :^ 
Hincj, qui, Cecropios ausus deflectere fontes, 
Sicania G alios ditavit noessei Gaillus:' 
Hinc et Bumofius,^ qui, Pboebo judice, victor, 
Grammatices palmam decerpsit, et arte magistra 
Nuper Homefei reserayit limina templi. 
Pone sequens alios, risu prodente, latebat 
Emuncto Plancus^ suspendens. omnia naso, 
Ille in Pierio bene notus vertice Plancus, 
Quern calamo, et cithara pariter, lituoque canentem 
Inter Sequanicos Arvernia misit olores ; . ^ 
Qui modo telluris scrutatus viacera Graiie, 
£t lentum properans oleo vigilante laborem. 
Post longos tandem graVe Lexicon edidit annos: 
Hunc vos, Barbtcolae, gaudetis habere magistrum ; 
Hie vos, Barbicolae, gaudet sibi jungere. fratres. 
Ille mihi (prospexit enim), '* Carissime, dixit, 
Ingredere hue mecum ; te noto tramite ducam,. 
Pert animus^ non visa tibi miracula rerum, 
Cecropiam^ paonstrare suis cum civibus urbem*. 



' Le Panorama de Jerusalem. 

'^ M. Boissonade, professeur de Utt^rature grecque k la faculte des 
Letires de Paris, editeur de Philostrate, de Tiberius Rhetor, d^Herodien, 
de Nicetas, &c. 

^ M. Gail, professeur de litterature grecquie au college de Prance ; 




Sallustc, etc. 

^ M. Planche, ancien el^ve, puis mattre de Sainte-Barbe, dont les, poe- 
sies latines dans tous les genres sont tr^-connues ; auteiir d'un Dicti6nn 
naire grec, adopts par I'Universit^ ; editeur de D^mostb^ne ; etc. 

^ Le Panorama d'Ath^hes, qui vient d'ajouter un nouv^au titre ^ la 
grande reputation de M. Pr^Vost. 
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Hos accede locos^ monumeBtaque tenaporis acti 
Consciai sseclorum niclricem ooosule famam, 
£t prima omaigenae puuabula laudis adora/' 

Vadimus obscuri : nee luminis ulla maligni 
Incertos scintilla regit siib fomice passus ; 
Dum pes tentat iter^ motu manus altera caM:o3 
Explorat protensa gradus : lux pallida sen^im 
Albentes abigit tenebras ; mox largior sether 
PanditiH*! interiorque patet prospectus : Athenas 
Conclamant omnes, et quisque salutat Athenas. 

Ut vidiy ut stupui ! sacer ut me perculit hoirror I 
Quum subit» ad Iticis radios cedentibus umbris^ 
Grandis Athenarum «e circumfudit imago. 

Omnibus idem animus cognoscere fata locorum^ 
Ordine quaeque suo ; sed dus^ loca fioeta triqmphis^ 
£t tacitas studiosa cohors interrogat umbras, 
Exsurgit medius, longo venerabilis sevoi 
Et Graiis eheu ! Coraes' dudum exul ab oris. 

Ule avido lustrans natales lumine campos, 
Immemor exsilii, blandaque in imagine totU9, ' 
Pascit inexpleto corda exsultantia visu. 
Inde viam demum laxant pia gaudia voci: 

'^ Salvete, aetemi cinere», memoresque ruinas ! 
Salve, magna parens, o plena superstite fama. 
Plena Deis ! Tu sola meo sub pectore vives, 
Perpetuo tu sola mihi celebrabere oantu, 
O patria ! et dulces mor^^is reminiscar Athenas* 

Heu ! qualem adspicio ! qualem fecere tyrannic 
Sseclorumque vices ! quae quondam cara Minervae, 
Per populos regina, caput super astra ferebat, 
En jacet ; at magnj semper stat nominis umbra. 
Palladii pereunt sub pulvere marmora templi 2* 
Nunc nbi solcmnes delubra ad maxima pompae i 
Nunc ubi votivis redden tes ignibus arae i 
Pallas ubi est i Quid enim tanta de sorte relictum i 
Nil nisi ruderibus superobruta rudera, molesqu^ 



liMdiiiliAA 



' M. Coraiy ne en Gr^ce, et auquel les plus savans hell^iaies de Paris 
se plaisent ^ c^der la palme. 

* Le Parthenon, bit! sous Plricl^, en Thonneur de Mtnerve, avait 
r^siste aux injures des temps et des revolutions, lorsqu'en 1687, Atb^nes, 
assiegee par les V^nitiens, vit tomber sous leurs coups une partie de ce 
majestueux Edifice, Cost dans ce temple qu'6tait ia statue de Minerva, 
chef-d'oeuvre de Phidias. 
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Aha ruinantin, mutae qvo^ne debits morti. 
Phidiacae jam nulla manent iKiiracula dextra ; 
Sed decus aitiiicis crescendo sttcula vincit: 
Grata Minerva sttttoi Plutoni invidit aluammn. 

Forsan et antiqnos ritus nieminisse juvabit. 
Cemite saltantes placati ad limina Thesei ;' 
Ut, duni Da?daleo8 intexunt orbibus orbesi 
Mobilibus simulant Labyrinthi devia ludii) 
Atque indeprenso miscent errore choreas. 

Post superosy sit honor tibi, Ttrtus proxima ccelo : 
Scilicet hie tripBci pufnex latebrosus hiatu^ 
Career Areopagi^ * Themidem incusavit iniquam ! 
Socratis hie jacuit corpus ; mens recta dolentes 
Inter discipulos, ipsoque ex funere major, 
Immortalem animum morienti voce docebat« 
Hie mortem immeritam Pbocion interritus hausili 
Sed mulier M egarea dedit requiescere manes. 
Te quoque, Aristides^ extorrem abscedere jussit 
Invidia ; at Justum te plebs injusta vocavit." 

Vix ea ; conticUit senior, paulnmque moratos 
Ingemuit, tanquam facta mvidiosa revolvens, 
Ingratas animo invitus revoearet Atfaenas. 
Interea haerebant animis peadentibus omnes 
Intenti ; et rerum pariter dulcedKiie capti 
Eloquioque senis, fortunam audire vicesque 
Hellados expoteunt, et amicis vodbus instant. 

Tum senior monsthity qua traxit parte' mimttii 
Argos, et eversi jacnere Agamemnonb arces ; 
Monstrat et Hippolyti Imieslum sanguine littas ; 
Ac bimarem^ quo nunc datur onmibtiis ire, GoriHtfaum ; 
IndigiCatque procul mtiris LacedsMnona nudaro^ 
Unde Leonidas Spartanum in Persica robur 
Bella gerenSy-ad Thermopylas accurrit ; ibique 
Barbaricam rabiem opperiens Asiamque ittentemy 



 Le templ e expi ato ire, qri i fut d^ife it T h^s^e huit sikles apres sa 
WOTt A mi'f€C5w' ^XJifetci'^TSSfCrllRllWa flfeS AVftses ot l*Wi imitidt 
lc8 detours du liabyrinthc ; cct usage s'est conserve jusqu'i nos jours. 

* Sur la colline du Mus^e, trois ouvtttures taill6es dans le roc fotihent 
Tentt^e de cette prison de TAriopage, oil Socrate et Phodon, injustettient 
condaniD^s, ont bu la cigue. 

' Les flu>ntagnes (}u'on apercoit dans le lointam, au dcla de la mcr, 
sottt cettes de la More« (P^loponoi^se) ; c^st de ce c6t^ qu'^toient Argos> 
Lac^monei Corinthe, etc. 
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Constitit, atque'una tercentum heroes ; et oimies 
Pro patria vitam in medio effudere triunipho. 
Fortunatam urbem ! ctii contigit ista virorum 
Tain forti cum rege seges! hec gloria surgit 
Inferior^ quod Caesareo licet addiU regno, 
Et grave passa jugum, fait ipsi ifitacta Neroni-; ' 
Nam qui sanguineo calcaverat omnia fastit 
ImpiuSy austeros pedibus cohtiiigere muros^ 
£t sanctum in tumulo tiniuit violare Lycurgum. 

Mox vocem attollens : '^ £t vos par laurea cinxit^ 
Cecropidae: gemino validi quoque fulminis ictu 
Stravit Achsemenios libertas vestra tyraiinos. 
O quantum peperit vobis victoria nomen^ 
^ Quum se Miltiades Persas attoUere contra 
Ausus^ et Eoas acies invadere parvis 
Agminibus, turbam confusa strage ruentem 
Repulit in naves, fugitivaque castra secutus, 
iEtemo signavit ovans Marathona tropaeo. 
Nee satis t alterius nubes immensa procellas, 
Excidium flammasque ferens, Orientis ab oris 
Intonat horrendum ; prona formidine gentes 
Conticuere : micant preenUntia fulgura belli, 
Et freta diducfeos irrumpiint spumea montes« 
Quid turn vCecropidae f Stabaht, in iitrumque paratr^ 
Seu libertatem supremaque castra tueri, 
Seu patria moriente mori.-^—Qua pbntus ad austrum 
Vergit, et incipiuiit Mgei albescere fluctus, 
Nonne recedentes campos coelumque videtts 
Produci spatium in longum, et nigrescere montes f«— 
Hie Salamis'^ fuit; hie moles Asiatica paucis 
SuGcubuit ratibus, magnique superbia regis, 
Dementes secum Europse meditata ruinas, 
Concidit ; hie pugnae spectator pallidus, iraiti 
Hostilem expavit, Laceda&moniosque sequaces^ 

''Proh dolor! antiquos virtus amisit honores : 
'Nulla Themistoclem prohibetit dormire tropaea ; 



< ^ Un seul fait suffit k la gloire de ce peuple : quand Neron visita la 
Gr^, il nV>sa entrer dans .Lac^6mone« Quel magnifique eloge de cetta 
cite !" (Chateaubriand, Itinir.y torn- h) 

' * Du haut de la citadelle, oxX le spectateur est place, on aper9oit dans 
Peloigoement Tiie de Saiaminei que la d^faite des Perses a rendue c^l^ 
bre it jamais. 
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Ultor nullus adest qui per mare ' navibus urbem 
Auferaty arsura^ue igoi subducat Atbenas, 

*' Siccine praecipiti transit res belUca cursu i 
Sic igitiir torrens annoruin iajaria, raptis 
Oppida cum populis trabit, et Tictbribus ipsis 
Involvena victos sub eodem gurgite mergit ; 
Dumque suis sese desuetum classibus aequor 
Obstupet^ et vacui moerent sine reniige portus, 
ln|eiiii solua vivit labor ; omnia Ictbo 
Enpit, et docti sumint de funere manes. 
Hunc ludum tenet Isocrates ; his semper in bortis 
Tendit Alexandria prsceptor dignus aluniQo; 
Hos habitat montes Xenopbon ; seqi^iturque juventus 
Te, divine Plato, spatiantem in ^ttore ; nullus 
Est sine laude locus^ nullum sine nomine saxum. 

^'Cemitis extremi lapidem hunc * in margine circi> 
Quem temis gradibus distinguit ^cansilis ordo i 
Hinc olim, Auaonise roox. transmittenda petenti. 
Jura dabat I^geffque Scion : bine arte Pericles 
Eloquioque potens, quocumque iinpellere vellet, 
Plaudentem. populum secum in diversa.trahebat : 
Hinc etiam.vulgi/rqnutum^.surdoque tumultum 
Murmure viucebaot Demosthenic ora tonantis> 
Quum patri^ ciistos, et liber tatis avit» 
Publicus assertor properantia fata mojcari 
Tenderetyet.solps, fulpen fatale tyrannisy . . 

Frangere grassanlem venali Marte Philippi^m. 

'' Quasritis, heu ! frustra Bacchi soleome tbeatrum.^ . 
Non ipsae potuere suum defendere templum 
Aonides ; sed scripta madent semperque manebunt^ 
Et quos audivit resonant per saecula cantus. 
Nunc quoque, vulgatis trausacti annalibus a^vi, 
Clio fida docet populos, et facta revolvens, 
Spargit ad extremes beroum exempla nepotes. 
Pmdaricum meditata melos Polyhymnia plectro 



socle taille dans la pierre, et o\X l*on monte par trois degr6s. C'est.la 
qu'ltait la tribune oik Solon, P^rid^s et D^mostb^ne, ont prononce leurs 

naratigues* 

3 On ne voit plus aucun vestige du th^tre de Bacchus, ou Thucydide 
lisait son histoire de la Gr^e aux peimles assembl^Sy o^ Sopbocle et 
Euripide faisaient repr^senter leurs trageaies. 
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Victrices as^nrat ftdhuc ad Ol^mpia palmas. 
Alta Sophocleo graditur subnixa cothumo 
Melpomene, furias incesti accendit amoris ; 
Ajacique suum defigit in ilia ferrum : 
Aut vultus Aiolata truces, Agamemnone natam 
Calchanti saevas mactandam additcit ad aras, 
£t fido Andromaches lacerum rigat Hectora fletu. 
Inde Thalia' Deos ridet, popiikysque, docesque^ 
£t stimulos Vesparum acuit, Ranisque querelas 
Addit, et e NebuHs cogit descendere risum. 

*^ £n longe ante alios 8u1>lifttis fronle poStas^ 
Juxta Calliopen et Phosbum incedit Homenis ; 
Terrena qui fece procol, ilaviinantia Oljrmpi 
Cum Jove, cum superis, meritas colit arduus arces. 
Dum miseras lustrat vultu moerente ruinaSy 
DuDi legit oppressee suspiria perdila gentis ; 
Auditisne acri rutnpcfntem bcis pe<ctore questus i 
' Proh ! tantis dejecta viris, oMilaque patres 
Grseciai qt|s? pmis steriles in-flelious aonos, 
Prome mares anfmos, cam viribtts erige meatem : 
Brachia Barbaricis surgant tibi Ittiera vinclis ; 
I nunc, arva vocaat iterum Mamthonis ; et idem 
Neptunus Salainina tiiam crrcumlmt undb. 
Nil metuas, metu^re ; jutat fortana ?olentes. 
Exoriare aliquis generoso e sanguine nndex. 
Per quern prisca novis reddatur Orsecia Gtaiis ;. 
Graecia, quft quondain dopKci spectata corona, 
Ingenio vicit, gladio quem vice^al, orbetn/ '' 

P.JVG.LEMJJRK 
Dec. 182U 



" Les comedies d'Aristophane : Plutus, les GuSpes, les Grenoiiilles, 
les Nu^es, etc: 



aase 
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COLLATION OF THE 

SEPT. a THEBASOFMSCHYLmwitha Ms. 

in the lAbrary at Turin^ evtracted from the volume 
ofAmadeM Peyron, mentioned in the Literary Jn-^ 
diligence, No, ^Li%.p. 19S, 

V. 81. xivis fui %M$i, Lectio unica nee improbabilis. 8S. rs 
cot) y§(jX9rreraei fi^oL irorSirui, 85. ^f^xrimum 86. tco, id, iJa tedi 
I i» hat r* ipftifuifof. 88. curgflrij^ consonat cum emendatione 
Drunckii. 

105. SchoUon : "It* Ire ic&n^. yf&i^vrm xa) W Tre vivrt^. xa\ 

Mm ^&itri$. ol 8i ro TBi r^oaraxxDcoy ^ni^^ carvriin^ vplg roy ^Af^fp 
Tpo^ 8y avwripto rh KS^^it i^roietro. 106. J)(J(ro'iov. 109- So^fto* 
^^X<^y> at supra vocem y^. 8o;^X^4«»v. 1 J6. xinvpovrou ^tf/3oy. 
ScfaDliou : yg&iprteu Si xa) Sia^ Sc tdi, xoi (rvrrao-tf-trm «Srfltf( oi Si^ 
twv Iinre/e0y Se yppuwy vttXiyol xiyvpoii-flU ^^/3oy. 127 • x^ttKrai* 
ISO. TOTous iru 132* dcholion ad v* Xuxfio; cousooat cuna Scho- 
liaste Stephani ; lege tameti cum nbstro ^ iui tl kmrAhpu hum 
nhof yJinov pig UpmK 1 S8. AtSis cum glossa ri}^ /3o^f • 1 34. ii^t- 
toy^vffidi. Optima., 136. ttStquater. 140. t quaterutiv.136. 
142. xaiToXi; fli/tpy )r^la;p(ffi. 143. ^oiteXo^ 155. /»oft abest. 
t6l. fiixXi^. 170. ii*#(nr§ <J>7Xa. 174. fas hoiip. 173. Sitpt- 
tfe^ cum glossa hsfiixxm, turn ^uprascr. yp. Sic^^^o-at'. 
11$0. ;^* vnrSif pi4f(ttxt^oo¥. 198. ^o/3a abest. 

fiOS. Oiov^Tou; T^sdXdv^. 204. Xtkoi. 208. SsiXb^^ pr6 eo 
quod editur x^xm;. 237. &vad;p^^(n}. 246. Scholion': Af/oigiv. 
&Ttixov vpoiplpm ti idxriKi avr] ffpotftdtXTiXwy, ei^ iyraSta. ro ^^^ 
Xlyoi^ iyrl toS Xlys^ xal tl}JiTC6v othco ^oXX^tpfoD. iE6l. Ssoio-iv 
al>est. 285* 6itpioiir<rav^ 

306. voXiy T^vS* eoyoy. 318. ionrffiroi^ cum glossa Tflti^ ViflM| 
»ag9ffyoij. 3ft4. ul M Wttj^?. 331 . vpo rl irroXof. 336. 6i«8|p^ 
ft»y. 347. po9tom. 355. 4>lp«y. 359. <rtrow8f «. *«) to58*, 
cum glossa jBbirr«^ (nrot/S^;. ib. 0^ xaragr/l^fii cutn glossa iiierit. lu 

margine yp ovx iataprtfyi ^ym^v jfprioy «rbie*« Pima k^tio tnttim 
velutt ducit ad emendatiouem Hermanni nmotpytfyi. 387* i^ 
ima. in margine yp&i^nm xal ayoiay riyi^ ^otiy xard riyd dbroiay 
xa) pLoagiaVm 

402. Aftoy fAsv ayr. 403. hxalats ir;of&. ogy. «roXf»^ r^fMQ. 
404. ai/xi}fopotf^. 406. iXXop^hm. Scholion: rpifMi V ali^opo- 
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gov;, TgifMO li iisiv 6avirov$ al[ji.tif6pQUi Igyovv If aTjxaro; xai ^ovou 
yeyiWilMVOv$ rwy ifAwv ^1>m¥ oejrokooXirtw, i| tw9 tnroKuKorsov ditip 
T&v ^/Xonf oArm^ ^ooy ufMov. 4d9> irp^v y' eji^oV, 4^7* $c t^. 
ScholioD : UeiMTOifu oaf. iriiMcm avriOTcmfy SijXaSij Imlvw TovSf . /xsta^ 
rivof Sff oLyaif^i Tvp^i}^ viynccti autov. 480. ir«piS^dftoy xuro;. 
481. xuxXoti. Scholion cpnsentit cum Stephatii editione; at 
noster legit oXi} yap tj; Ta^tjUr^fifp^; xa) xo/Xii Tcpwrtnc^^f^lvvrcu. 
484. au pro eS. 491. x?'^?- 492. ouS*. 498. fXsyoy cum 
glossa xa/ov. 499* xctTflo. 

502. et 503. Hi versus transpositi sunt^ ut vulgo. 508. /3po- 
TQM*/ re x«/. 511. ysvoir «y. 512. fiogiaig. 517* ftarpo^. 
529* UamirM cum glossa irfjuiTfloyrMi. 547* AsXoW»y ay oAi}!. 
551. eT9' oS dffo/. 554. aAx^y 8* agio-roy. 560. xax»y S" 'ii^, 
56 !• <rov a50i; Tfpi^iMpov, 562. oyo/ta pro off/xa. 506* $iV r 
ly TsAsvrji rouyoft'. 564. roSiroj. 569. ^njT^y . . . Sixij. 573. ffl 
xtoyoV. 578. avAaxa. 590. ^vv iroXlrou$. 597* ^<V ^S^^» 
598. voXiy fMXslv, turn suprascr. yp. eAt7y* 

601. aSu/xo^ • . . . X^/xjxaTO^ 603. Jhu Aeo-^. 6l5. 6. Zeis. 
618. o7a^ agarai. 620. ^ffiax^ W^ 622. 9' »; liy^p. 624. xoi 
yeveflxlou^ dtoJ;. 628. 7pocrfu/xi];^ayiijXfypy. 637- fMft49« 
653. xaxouyiioe cum glossa ^iopa. 660* ^;^9/' ^ fuoTiyo-ojutaf. 
666. auroxToyco;. '671* rl iii(Mf^v»$ • • • jxij ri; a $t;jxoff-Xi)9u^ 
680. ui(rx§oi jxof . • • . rsXei. 682. X»yowo-« xtpSoj wgmpov worrl-. 

{ou ftJpou* 683. xsxX^i). 685. So/toy epiyyu; oSr* av. 688. ou 
avfjLaierui. 698. ayt/o:!^ ou8e cum glossa reXeiWi;. 

702. rrigyeif roiirog. 705. oXeo-foixov ou ifoi; i^oiay deoy | a 
yig yvxTfltff «'agfX«X8U(raT0 xal yeyoye | yoiyaXiiSii, 711. ^TfWii 
cum gloBsa 8ifeye/p^i. 712. xXij^oi;. 719* avro) xrayeoo^iy. 
722. <^oyioy. • 723. xadotpiMV. 1S5^ ifiouXlag. 736. y^/yaro. 
744. TTiryoy glossa x{rroy. 747. iKxi. 753. reXotfjxsy' ou. 
75^* oApoTooy^ in marg. yp. aX^oirouy. 759.. xoAv/SoroV r aSwv 
fip&rmif, oo-oy ror' oiS/i'ouy r/oy. 764. yeyrro. 76flj. xptWiy xix- 
y»y T ajr' ifjLfuatm, 770. rfxyoi; t apalag. 771. iiricrxoTO^f. 
7^73. o'^f S^ <ri8apoyofM0 &a;(s»^{a vore KaxV¥% 779* ifiplfM>f. 
782. 9rvAaif. 794. yuy pro fiiy. 799* iompua'affdeu. 

800. TToXi; jxiy eS irgia-froucoi. 606. ifiirrooK^. 808. ol /iCaS- 
ft^t;* Deest 819. 811. (rooTijp/a. 81 9* xaxoy pbov xa^8/a Tregmsi 
xpuo;. 821. deest »$, Codex desinit in versu 826. Versus 
citavi ex editifone Schutzii, Hate I809v 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

ISome of the I^ot^s in the late Ma. Dai^zex's Collecta- 
nea Graoa Majora : By the Rev. J. Sj&ager. 

No. 11. — [Concluded from No. L.] 
Page 142. (from Lysias in Eratosth.) f if rof pCrov 8i xcuilas 

'^ irgo( Ixc/youf] Pisandrum et Calleschrum." Reiske.tiiciyous 
ineans the Four hundred, or some of them. 
Page 146. (from Lysias in Eratosth.)— 6«or« ^oi^isiy roo-oO- 

Ufuis eiraa^ffre itvrenruv, ^ ff'spi eSy oSroi irnroti^XMriV a^roX^^o-tfo^fltfi. 
' '' avreiirffiv] id est h. 1. xamiYoqew* — xol (jtiv 819 iroXu ^oy i^yoiH 

fM» a^oXoyiia-flM'fai. Tametsi multo est, mea quidem sen- 

tentia, faciUus hos accusare de injuriis, quas vobis dede* 
rant, quam his est crimina purgare/' Beiske. 

It Would' not^ be very consistent with the aQUtene3S of 
Lysias to state/ as a peculiarity in this causes what Quiac- 
tilian asserts to be common to all causes, — that it is. easier 
to accuse than to defead. The meaning, I bolieye, i$, — ^Vnd 
yet I think it would be much easier even to contradict all 
ftat has beea said about your sufferings, mndeniableasthey 
are, ihsax to offer any plausible apology for the actions cdf 
these men. v < 

Page 148. (from Lysias in Eratosth.) i?M ya^oira fUXr- 

ye; rimlvm oiii^yAf M$ xotm^pov, 6u$f Suoiv Sfyo¥ hrhf oXAd xoK- 
A«y* Sfims 8i f^S ^MS irpotufni^V.oiiSiy i?^kMtTcu d^ij r&if Itp wr  
fcrep Tf Tij; iriKms wrip Tf T»y y^»p/«|p— k. t. A* 

.' ' '' Int^ m^^idmi et iAXiXcivrM interpoftui oulty. eso stu" 
dium MioMieiitwnemque. meam hand - pauus €wn desiaerari.** 
Beiske. . No Greek scholar can help seeing the necessity 
of Reiske's emendation, and the truth of his iaterpietationto 
dProfessoK Dalzel .coAtiroVerts both : roD H 0*00 ^ofoti (Hn iv 

0Tp«^i/i}y, U T* &¥ ^f fiis %%f il. ^ 

'' Sed hoc, says he, est sensum; oratoris in contrarium 
jAutare : nee ouSiy uUo modo interponi debuit. Non enim 
hoc dicit Lysias, se nihil omisisse quod dictum oportuit 
^o, tempos deorum, &c. (nor does Reiske make Lysias Wi 
any ^ttch tJuogO Sed animi fervocem sibi deficere ad ver- 
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ba facienda pro templis deomm^ &c« Nam jjxeo; le non hie 
est TameUf Attamen, sed Atque ii<&o-*-4XA6Xei«Tai rij; l/x^^ 
flwoAv^io; MT^ rfiif ifpovy— Hitt(2 accordinglu fny eagerness to speak 
for the temples is insufficient! — ^it is inadequate to the subject; 
which would require the' joint efforts of many. Alque hanc 
esse primigeniam significationem particulas ofup; monstravit 
vir doctissimus Henricus Hoogeveen. Doct. Part. 6r. L. 
p. 817.'' Palz, 

I wish Mr. Dalziel had produced any passage in which 
^s ii evidendy signifies And accordingly. I believe those 
words always^ without exoept]on> mean^ Notwithstan<fingj^ 
However, Never&eless. This is certainly their meaning 
here: and whatever the anttiority of Hoogeveen and the 
Profbss<» may he, they have no right to make Lyaas 
talk nonsense. iKkixitmm rij; ifkvis ir^oft^ttt^ can never passt* 
My signify My eagemess-^is insufficient! and if it conldji 
liysias would not haire used flie expression; he would never 
have said that he wanted zeal (irpoiviiJa) in the cause. It is not 
his zeal, but his powers, that he would represent as jiMide*> 
quate. — ^Although many accusers would be requisite to dd 
justice to the cause; yet my aeal has not been wanting: as 
far as the powers of one can go, I have done my utmost. 

P. 167. (from Demosth. Phil, i.) Uy r^twp, w ii»p9s *Atn- 
vrnm, xmi vfji>sl$ M r^; roMutf^s MffX^rt ytifMat ywojxi); m^ nktill^ 
4rto od irp^regdv, xa) fx&iffT^g ujtdwy, o3 tti xai iimiT* i¥ ^fffTiiuw tjf 
iroX«i irap^Mfp^ffV etsMif^f ffakroev k^^ t^y tlpinrfffairy froi/bto; itf&ttm 

tf-Wf Myri 8* mrXw^ fimv, ^y ujxwy ouroDir f 9f Xij^rs ywfi<r^, %eu leeti^ 
vifrte^ -etitif (iif ^v 'Sxutrros iroi^eiy ikirlXm, rit Si vXniTtw itMt 

^ ^f ^y pAr&v^^ffiiffrt ymirfiM] Jlj^. If you efaese to be 
your own masters^" Dais. 

It iS| If you are wifiing to diqp^id upon yoiorfi^ves \ to 
titii^t to yourselves, and not to others. Tins is pkun fiom 
the i((POrdiB immeiiiately foUowiing,-^}^) wa6<rn(ri; aM^ jttsy od- 

ih ixetttt^ — x*T. K. 

P. 175. (from Bemofitii. Olynth. i.) '^ixx*, elfuu, xoAifxAt 

ouSey iroiouyrf^* oux M S* aurh iqySrtA odSi t^ir <^/X*i^ hrAn^miV 
Mf^&iATou ti 4roiciy; jui^ r/ yt %^ tols im$, 
ahr. Dalzefs note on th& passage is curious: ^'dte 

ht (lytfolri) S* uiriif ipy«9yr« knrirretv '4iii rdig f lAoi; «omy Ti Mf 
**ro3 fi^ (tvttm) i^ (nrir^crrfiy) r©»j fl<o7f y« (iroiiiy ti MgjiTM)k 

Angl. But it is not aHowaAile to a person, 'vrhile Umself 
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rataAins inactiTe, to be cotrnnaiHliiig even Ua ffionda to do 
"vxy tiling in his bdbal^^it is not sorely allowable for bim 
at least to be Gommanding flie jreds to. ck> taa tbinff for 

MifTt y is Much less. But it i9 not aUdwabJe for oae^ 
remaining inactive lumsclf, to task even bis fti^oid^ to aol 
for bim» much lets fte g ods.— ^a Off) ifctfifi^. jf* 383, 1. 

21, hrliS^ hxXrro aMv iroip' vpAV rsAvnoTA, xai ooSt rov ra (^y irrA 

Pi 177. (fiiom the same oralioi^ 4i|^ in ^ sW^lfsi¥ xpn^ 
lunttf teunnAf i^ityfls vftMfiMf, fufiii aktMm, wfAf «y r«y v^sy- 
fMeroiy xpctrffrifrr tnvtkcuhei iji iar dt^Ay rS99 if^m xftfons^ rovf 
fciy e^tou^ iiralmv tifg^, r6bg V ei^mwra^ x#M{[iHi^ tii v^ofwf t$ 
'8* itfikeiv, xsA rA xaf upMg sKKklfSfMira, 

'' riis %q^&rns V it^pskiv, na\ rot na/f ifut;, •X^f{(l,jeMr^«»]• AngL 
And to remove the pretexts formeily alleged, and tbe far- 
mer delinqnenoieS) as moob as in you lies. Per iMtiftfun-A 
'qaidam bic intelligimt ReK^na, b. e« qnod reliqntun est sti- 
pendii noDdoila perscijintam. Angl. arrears; nescio qna 
syntax!. Hie potius simpliciter sonare videtur, Deliote, 
Aogems, nnpems GaUice DemosdKuiis interpres, sic v^t» 
6ter k vos Guerriers tout pietexto> et toat sqjet de plainte/' 
iDahi. 
. Reiske in bis Index to Bemostbenes interprets i^Xf/ju^tt«m 

Reliqna, pars debiti deris nondam depeosa. Best^ Riick- 
stand : bot with reference to the oration agab^st Androtibn^ 
p. 006^ not to <be passage now under considevatum. Tbe 
word kMMtfkfMitu is notic^» as &r as I can find, neitbisr by 
Wolfe, nor Taylor, nor Reiske^ in their nOtes^ nor by tte 
scholiasts. I tiunk it does not convey an.idea of cdminal- 
ily so great aft Ddimuency does in Englisliii bnt tbati in this 
passage at leasti it signifies Dqfid^mieSf or failures m duty: 
and that, not moral duty, bat poUtkuii-r^Hgl^s. xaf ifuL^ 
is lyuig with you ;<^-09» your parts p^-'^putabie to ypsu 

P. 179. (from Demostb. OlynOu a) Odx^ rsfursL wofhrsi^ 
TBu ptAt ytm^nsw, m avifts *A6iimToi, oray r« stg ra w^if/fuafit cbco* 
PXi^m, xo) hwf wpig rovg hjSyw^j ou; ixw». 

^' Oido est, ou;^) xaplrrarai /cAot yiyeoo-xfiy rauri. Angl. It 
is not in my power to fonn the same judgment." Dalz. 

Rather, Very different thoughts arise in my mind, when, 
on tbe one band, I conader the real state of affairs^ and on 
the oUier, &€• 8cc. 
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Wolfe observes that Salliist has almost literally translated 
fhese words of DemostHeneSy when he makes M. Cato sav^ 
Longe mihi alia mens est, P. C. qnum res atqne pericnla 
nostra considero, et quom sententias nonnnllorum ipse me^ 

earn reputo. i^agtvTUfften est etiam Ammo obveesari. In 

mentem venire, Sabire. H. Steph. Thes. i. col. 1779. d. 
iraphru^i, In mentem venire, oop^l Twha, &c. Reiske, Ind. 
to Demos^. 
t P. 181. (from the same oration) oiXi rh fo^v, A A^p^ 

'Aiiimwiy fMxph opw, Tov (repv) f/LtvA rmna, l;^oWc0V fiiv, ds Ixowri, 
Sificdwv ijfuv, ianipjfi^tirmv hi xp^tfo*! ^H^xfcuv* fitfievos 8* Ifin'oSevv 
^vro^ 4^tX(inrcp rot. iraf^rra xosrotffrpvifUiJi^ivepf 7rpo$ rarha htwXlvxi ri 
irpayfiarot. 'AXXa fi^p eT ti^ v[mov §\$ rotrro bfafiaKktrM xotficeif 
tot hiovret, IStiy lyyiiiiv ^ktreu ret hivot, i^iv axovsiv aXXo0i yivof/ic- 
va, xa) j3oi}}ou$ kotur^ ^^T?<y> ^&^ ^ hipoi$ uuro¥ /SoijStiy. « 

•' tU t«5to MyttjSaXXerai iroi^o-fiv rot 8sovra— ] To suck a degree 
procrastinates the dischai^e of his daty/^ Dalz. 

fi^ Touro is, Until this takes place; i. e., what Demosthenes 
bad just t>efore angured ; until, all obstacles being removed, 
nothing should ipmain ta divert Philip from attacking the 
Athenians. 

P. 184. (from the same oration) *A>X ci^ ^^^^ roukui oixi- 

Tt rw9 6 Xiyoov ahxti' ff-X^v «l, tiov iv^a^xi, votgoiKilxn^ . , 
" irX^v el, 8eov iS^a^ion, oragaXff/rfi.l to iv^aa-teUy scilicet.— 

Angl. Unless, when he ought to pray for year prosperity, 
he neglect that duty.'' Dalz. 

' Mr. Dalzel takes this too seriously. — Are these things 
disagreeable to you ? for that the speaker is not to blame: 
unless it be for not giving you his prayers forsooth, instead 
of his advice. 

Page 214. (from Xenoph. Memor. b. iL) r^v ilkripav rr- 
tpafufuhviv fjiv sU voKv(rapxtoi¥ rs xu) WKtOJm^rtC xix^XXoMno'/x^ir 
. Ss TO jxev xpeoftfl^ cSore Xevxoripav re xati ioviporigatf rou ovto^ Soxf iv 
^alyectetij to ii (r^jia, wotb ioxiiv dpiongav r^$ ^uo'cao; elya»« . 

" Tetpa/xjxevi2y fif iroXvirapxleiv re xa) a^oX^r^i] Angl. Pam* 
pered into a plump and enervated habit of body.'' Dalz. 
AraX<irr^a is softness, tenderness, xexaXXttwrw/xevify— -^6 xp^F'^f 
w<rre] Angl. Having her complexion so improved, dLS plainly 
to appear possessed of a greater share of red and white, 
thaii it really had.'' Dalz. Having her complexion so 
decked 9 as to heighten its natural red and white. « 

• '* TO le ^x^fta.] i. e. Se xexaXhffKiv^iw^v xurd rh cxjiff^* Angl. 

And having her figure set off in such a manner, that she 
seemed taller than she naturally was." Dalz. 6pivtip»v, 
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straighter > or more upright, •vfuljHiijg i<rr) xeil 6ft^ xa) /CMf(i|i 

Ttiw BTFoeyooyovi Ladaii. Dial<^. Meretr. t. Here j^5^ is 

plainly not tall; that quality being expressed by- e^jbUjxi^. 

' P. 215. (from the same book) lav H xore ywijfrm ri; (nro^lat 

(ntaviws a^' euv ivrui rauTUy ou fo^s, i^^ ct ayayco M to vovowtra 

Tuii ToXaiTreogourra rt^ v&fMtn ucA t^ ^<^9 rcMta woplfya-deu. 

" ou ^o'^oj (ecr),) /a^j ayayeo nihil est quod metoas ne eo 

te deducam nbi laborando, et seromnis turn animi turn coipo- 
ris toletandis hsec tibi compares/' Dalz. The word nbi 
diows that Mr. Dalzel mistook the import of the ori- 
ginal : — ou ^6fi$f, &c. is^ You need not fear that I shall 
oblige you to jHroeure these enjoyments by labors and sitf- 
ferings of body and mind, /t^ ayayco <r§ hr) ri vog/^eirlai toD-* 
Ta^ lest I lead. you into the necessity of getting these 
tfaingsy &c. 
P. 216L (from the same book) ovx ^avar^wii C9 Tr^oiftf- 

01$ ifioyvis' k>\X^ ^vip ol fleo) hliwav, ru ovra hvjyyjo-OfAM ftcr' oXijfif /iai^. 
Twv yifi SvTtov ayoAwv xoti xaXoov oiXiv &v€U vovw na) lirijxtXff/af Isoi 

" r^oiiiothiiarav, retSrraiit^y^c^fMU firr e^hlcti] Ita omnes 

quaa vidi editiones. rMihi distinguendum Tidebatur sic: 
^9Fip oi 6eo) iiiieirm tA Swuy $i)^yi}<rojxai /mt' ak/fi^a^* Hindenburg. 
Angl. I will give u .true account in what way the- gods 
ordain the. things that are T Dalz. 

Really, accordii^ to the punctuation of Uindenb., and 
the translation of Mr; Dalzel, the lady has enough upon 
herhandsr--enough to .tire even Hercules: a trae account of 
the manner in which the gods have ordained all the things 
that are^ all things in the universe without exception, r^ 
!noL, is nothing more than, the real state of the case ;• — ^§p oi 
teo) hiiso-av, ri oyra Snjy^o-Ojxai /xer' etkfiisias; mean^, I will tell 

you truly, haw the master stands by the appointment aad^ 

decree of the gods. 

P. 216. a\X' shs Tou^ 6eovs TAsco^ ilval aot jSouAti, itgctnUvTiov 

** -— Ceterum locus hicce pulcherrimus lectorum etium 
hebetissimis nequit quin se commendet.'^ Dalx.-^We may 
certainly conclude &at it has pleased the Professor. 

P. 345. (from JSlian) irXrjy ovx &vvitni<re raura ravrg 4ro(ey. 

I will here transcribe what I have already offered on this 
passage in a small volume of Emendations on Greek Au« 
thors, published in 1808 by Mr. Parker of Oxford. 

In JSliani historia de scelesto illo Macareo Mitylenensi 
sic legitur, Xpoyc^ Se ^f ixo/xivo^ o ^ii/o^ ro XP^^^^^ iiityTtr 6 Se elo-a- 
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ouroD Sf Toy f lyov x^Tetigici* xa) cpero, iairtp rov$ aiApintws, kooAi-^ 
Veiy ouTCtf xai roy 0foy* v^1)y oux 0bn}yri}0'i raura ratrq} trotfsy. *' Hac 
particula iroAoy Aoc heo Jere expktiva est, ul akKaiev itolh, de- 
guntia poiius ouam necessitiatis gratia.*' Upton. Particula 
fn6h jungitar ula qoidem Tocibtus quibusdam motom a loco 
sigBificantibus> mt jfAXofiey passim ; ut Ivflt y&e^ Plato^ Fhaedr. 
Elwi iMtf w SixpotTigf oux ENBEN4E fMvroi nOBEN &xo toD 
'/Amto-ov Aeyfraf 6 Bogea; ri^y *£lfilivwv dfinurat ; ut x6ppw^, 
Lucianus in Jove Tragoedo^ *£^ axpo/9oXicr/xoT; m jfo-ay, onro- 
(r^oyan^nc^XX^Xoi^, HOPPHBEN nOBEN XoihpwiMm, utlxet- 
^1 Idem in eodem, £1 Ss Ztu; d fifwr&v hrt, <ri eh/ d^Miyoy eiSei- 
i|$i EKEJBEN nOBEN &kq rm tnm of /yfuyo;^— sed nunqaam 
fioire ut ravrj} utAh sic conjuncta Teperiantnr, mihi sat accep- 
tum est. Legend ain proculdubio, xX^y oux ainsynjo-e raur« 
rmr^. Uiti^ U^hib sigmficat, (per intisrrogaiioaem,) ou- 



D^BOstbenes in TinM>^rateiD, & rovrtf, irap^iynSf airl^a &} 
fjLoKot (TuyftxoXoy^o'oyrai. ou /x^ J»' ou TuMxp&rei ^cLoltrofff^ fiw?^ 
'fuvoi* nOBENy i^' 9&T<f <FV[i,^opw itamg ^ouftfyo; roy yo/xoy. 
Demostlien. de C/0rbn&, iajC olSx im raura* 170i8£iV; ^roAXoS 
ye xft} StfT. Lucian^ Paeudol€|isti|« Tmnta troi x^} eturi; a««iAo»» 

x«} S«w* o-ol Si ff^vpla (forsan fiAfpUlN) ^tmtitii laiifim o^ix |3f|3ifl»- 
fMMR. Danoslh. JJe laale obita legatione^ Odx (k ^« 4^- 
xfa; OTfl^Lffo-fy ay xaf kcproy* nOBEN; Idem in Timocratem. 
Oct ffjpoixa^ cS TifAonp^m^, (nOBEN;) o^ dx/yov Si^ ToSroy ?Ajxa; 
^ y^jxoy. Plntarcbus ia vita Catonia Utic. 'E^iwtfuifas, §U 

ifmf, £ 'iliroXX«yiSi}, tom Sreeni9iS^o¥f ioA tw^^ff^rc^ ixilvov xu- 
AiXflpy; xa) vflgiAfVXfy i ii^p jxiiSff itgrvaaipw^s niuLs; IIOBEN; 
(eivfy 6 'iivoMoaiAlif .) xairoi ToXXtii SifX^Af/tuy* iiXXrl ^ijX^^ eort 
H0^ argtwTdi, xcii fc4wiv ^}^ x«) wpamtv !^ ri i» ci 1r^arTJ}^ 
Diogenes Laertius. pag. 647. sect. 91. 

JC ouSiy fe^egf (IIOeEiV;) /3oi vap Xoyoy ou irip9 ^irX.^, 
OuSi XftXoy f/^uxV "^^'^ or^jxa*) oXAa^ &c. 

Nam ita legit Henricos Stephanus. 
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AN INQUIRY 



into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 

Mythology. 

By R p. knight. 



Pakt VII. — {Continued from JNo. L. p. 259.] 

161. i HE dog represented Mercury as the keeper of the 
boimdary between life and deaths or the guardian of the passage 
from the upper to the lower hemispliere ; to signify the former 
of which, the face of Anubis was gilded ^ and to signify the lat- 
ter, black.' In the Oreek and Roman statues of him, the wings 
and petasus, or cap, which he occasionally wears upon his head^ 
seem to indicate the same difference of character ; ^ similar caps 
being frequently upon die heads of figures of Vulcan, who was 
the personiiication of terrestrial fire : ^ whence he was fabled to 
have 'been thrown from heaven into the volcanic island of Lem- 
nos, and to have been saved by the sea;* volcanos being sup- 
ported by water. Tliese caps, the form of which is derived 
from the egg,' and which are worn by the Dioscuri, as before 
observed, surmounted with asterisks, signify the hemispheres 
of the earth ;^ and it is possible that the asterisks may, in this 
case, mean the morning and evening stars ; but whence the cap 
bectoie « distinction of ramfc, as it was among the Scythians,^ or 
a symbol of freedom and emancipation, as it was among the 
Greeks and Romans, is not^easily ascertained." 



1^ 



' Hie honeDdttW attolleas ea&is cenrkes arduaff ille supcrom commcator et in- 
ferum nunc atra nunc aorea facie sublimis. Apul. Metam. lib. xi. 
^ See small brass coins of Melapontom, «lv^ tetradiacbvis of £nos, &c. 
3 See coins of Lipari, iElsemia, &c. : also plate alviL of Voi. 1. 
^ Iliad A. 503. and Z. 306. 
^ Tov ctfov 70 ^/tAiTovov xtti 077^1^ i^flrfpovM. Lucian. Dial. Deor. xxvi, 

ptftnr xaTtto-xixntv. Sext. EmpioG* xL 37* ', see alsa Achill. Tat. Isagog. p. 127 b. and 
ISO c. 

Tlus cap was first given to Ulynes by Nicomachusy a painter of the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. Plin. xxxv. c. x. 

7 IIiAo^pixM. Scythians of rank. Lucian. Scyth. 

* See Tib. Hemsterhuis. Not. in Lucian. Dialog. Deor. xxvi. 
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l62. The dog was the emblem of destruction as well as vigi- 
lance, and sacred to Mars as well as Mercury : ' whence the 
ancient northern deity, Gamr, the devourer or engulpher, was 
represented under tlie form of this animal ; which sometimes ap- 
pears in the same character on monuments of Grecian art/ 
Both destruction and creation were^ according to the religious 
philosophy of the ancients, merely dissolution and renovation ; 
to which all sublunary bodies, even that of the Earth itself, were 
supposed to be periodically liable.' Fire and water were held 
to be the great efficient principles of both ; and as the spirit or 
vital principle of thought and mental perception was alone sup- 
posed to be immortal and unchanged, the complete dissolution 
of the body, which it animated, was conceived to be the only 
means of its complete' emancipation.- Hence the Greeks, and 
all the Scytbic and Celtic nations, burned the bodies of their 
dead, as the Hindoos do at this day; whilst the Egyptians, 
among whom fuel was extremely scarce, embalmed them, in 
order that they might be preserved entii^e to the universal con- 
flagration; till when the soul was supposed to migrate from one 
body to another •* In this state those of the vulgar were depo- 
sited in subterraneous caverns, excavated with vast labor for the 



' Pbarntit. de Nat. Deor. c. zxi. * See coins of Pbooea, &c. 

x^mo'ctv ^( voTf Nfti wf Mtti £}(vg. Strabo lib. iv. p. 197. See also Justin lib. ii. 
and Edda Myth. \x. and xIvjiL Voiaspa stroph. xlix. Vaflbrud. xlvii. et seqq. 
The same opinion prevailed almost universally ; see Plutarch, de Placit. Philos. 
lib. ii. c. xviii. Lucret. lib. v. ver. 92. Cic. de Nat Deor. Ub.^il. Bagvat Geeta 
Led. ix. And Brucker Hist. Crit. Philos. vol. i. p. 11. lib. i. Some indeed sup- 
posed the world to be eternal in its present state. Diodor. ^c. lib. i. p. 10. 

^o«e|ui«oc ^t f nai »air« rouf /uie»yevc, «*<• ^M^ vfirxiTua ini ray (juf xganiv, rev ^i 
iipitTtiff9»$ ran 9twif aWa it rfurx^iXia fJMX,tff9(u %ai woktfxm xat avaXunv r* roy 
tttfov. Tcv irtfoy TcXo; i* a«oXii'3ri0-$ai (lege airoXttoBai) tov »JifV, nai rou; /u.fv av^gw- 
novc ivieufxoyets ta-i<r9aij fxiiTf r^ns iiofjufvff /LttiTi ax4»f iroiot/yra;. Plutarch, de 
Is. et Osir. p. 370. Hence the period of 6,000 jears so important in ecclesiastical 
history. 

la-a^i it luci 'EXXiivic McrmcXbo'^^ if vvgi rnf ynv nmva vipiolev; nuBeufOfAnn** OsV' 
gen. contra Cels. lib. iv. s. 90. 

Ecreu y»^ terrM jutvoc cuwvwv Xj^nog 

irav iwfoc ytuovrtt 0i|0-auf ev ^x*oTf 

X^vvtmrog aidiip* i^ If /^lufinvm pio( 

•ic«irr» T* a«r»yfi» x«M fxnofvta . 

^XM^n fjiMM^* firav I' ap tXXtwii to imy, 

- 711 ityiftvf fpii/txo(* ov^* aifp tn 
tTtfwra 4>vXa fixaarraiti svpov/uuioff* 
xxicuTm tnuau ^«t0' c^ vpoov' •irpXi^'I.- 

Sophocl. in Grotii excerpt, p. 145. 
* Herodot. lib. ii. 129. 
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purpose ; ^bile their kings erected, for their own b6dies, those 
vast pyramidal monuments, (the symbols of that fire to which 
they were consigned) whose excessive strength and solidity were 
well calculated to secure them as long as the earthy upon, which 
tbey stood^ should be able to support them. The great pyramid, 
the only one that has be^n opened, was closed up with such ex* 
treme care and ingenuity, that it required years of labor and 
enormous expense to gratify the curiosity or disappoint the ava- 
rice of the Mohammedan prince who first laid open the central 
chamber where the body lay.' The rest are still impenetrable, 
and will probably remain so, according to the intention of the 
builders, to the last syllable of recorded time. 

163. The soul, that was to be finally emancipated by fire, 
was the divine emanation, the vital spark of heavenly flame, the 
principle of reason and perception, which was personified into 
the familiar daemon or genius, supposed to have the direction of 
each individual, and to dispose him to good or evil, wisdom or 
folly^ with all their respective consequences of prosperity or 
adversity.^ Hence proceeded the notion, that all human actions 
depended immediately upon the gods; which forms the funda- 
mental principle of morality both in the elegant and, finished 
compositions of the most ancient Greek poets,' and in the rude 

» Savavy »or TEgypte. 

^ *0 vo(/f yap 4|Mwv \ Otog, Menand. apod Plataich. Qa. PlatoQ. 
Air«nFri 2at^»y ayipt ^'u/uMrapio-raraf, 
tv9vf ytvojLcevctf fAUffvaywyo^ rov fiiw* 
ayad»(* xaxov yt$f hufAn* ov f9fJua-TUi9 
livai, TOT fitor /BJuMrTo»T» xffimn* nayra yttf 
in ayet9oit iiveu r«y 9wf» Menandr. Fragm. incerta. No. 909. 
Plutarch; according to bis own system, gives two genii to each individuaJ, and 
quotes the authority of Empedocles against this passage of Menander ; which seems^ 
howeTcr, to contain the most ancient and orthodox opinion. ^ 

AvTi| Toy a^Tns ^ai/txoy* aiatuiKovfAtin* Sophocl. Trachin. 910. 
Est deus in nobis ; agitante calescimus illo : 

Impetus hie sacrs semina mentis hiibet. Ovid. Fast, lib* tI. 6; 

Scit-genius, nataie comes qui temperat astrom. 
Naturae deus huroanas, mortalis in unum- 
Quodque caput ; vulto motabilis, albus et at«sr. 

Horat. lib. ii. ep. iU 187. 
^ OvTi fJLot atnn ^^(y 0ioi rv fjtoi atrtot twtf 
of jtAOi tf wp/xno'ttV voXfjuev voXvfox^v Ayatwh^ 
says the poiite old Priam to the blushing and beautiful Helen. Agamemnon ex- 
cuse himself for having injured and insulted Achilles, by saying, 

    E y» y ovN tttrio; «i/uu, 

PiadarsCoatiBaslly inculcates this doctrine. 

Ato^ Toi yeo; fuyt*f xv^fota 
Aaifjucn* wtlfm f iX«y. Pytli. t. v. 164. 
Biyo^VTc; fv^i/yi ^tu^j^wt^ oufcv. Olypip- «/. v. S8. 
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strains of the northern Scalds:' for as the soul was supposed to 
be a part of the iPtherial substance of the Deity detached from 
the rest ; and doomed^ for some nnknoti-n causes^ to reinahi du« 
ring certain periods imprisoned in matter ; all its impulses^ not 
immediately derived from the material organs, were of coarse 
impulses of the Deity.* As the prmciples of iiliis system were 
explained in the mysteries, persons initiated were said to pass 
the rest of their time with the gods ;' as it was by initiation that 
they acquired a kviowledge of their affinity with the Deity ; and 
learned to class themselves with the more exalted emanations, 
that flowed from the itame sonrce. 

164» The corporeal residence of this divine particle or ema* 
nation, as well as of the grosser principle of vital heat arid ani- 
mal motion, was supposed to be the blood : ^ whence, in Ulysses's 



Ex 0101/ V avng o-Q^ai; ay(?ei tctui ic^mita-a-i, Ol^mp. i«. ▼. 10. 
— ■' « AyaSoi ii 

cynovTo. Oljrinp. &, v, 41. 

Ex 9twv yuf fJMX,afdi vet" 
(T»t jSpoTfAif aperctig' 

T«t, TCftyXltff 9«| T* t^pv, Pj^, a, T. TO. 

' See £ddas, and Bartholinus. 

^ Mc^rrx;|»r0v<mi it o{ ira'ktuoi ^iflXeyoi n xti fxMvruc, wc iia nyas vtfxwfiai a 4'^X''^ 
Tw cwfMiTi ffxjyt^ivxvai, xcu xadonrrp *v c-aifjMTt vwrat rt&awt, Phitolaus Pjtha' 
goric. apud Ciem. Ale&« Strom. iJi. 

At S' aituhyMyfjityat ycvio-fw; ^I'VXOi, xat ay(ji>Ji^ovaui ToKoMroy aiTo 0tuju«ro;, o2ey 
fXfv^fpat ira|u,VMV a^ic^iveu, ieufASVic Kcriy mBfotTnn mfxiKn^y »a9* *H<rioiaf, wf yap 
a9>knras Ttarakva-etvrftg aaxna-ty ivo ytipwf , oi/ riXiiv; airoXc^irei to ^Xot(/xov xat ^iXoaiv- 
fjutroi, aXX' iripovg ao-xovVTo; 6ga»yr?; tiiofveUf nm ir«faxaXoua-i xm< ervfAmapaOtovtri' 
oCrwi o» TTHrcEVfAfVoi ran «fgt roy ^toy aywywy, ii^ afirtiv ^vx^ yiyofAfyot iatfxovt^, ov 
irayriXw; arifjuu^ova-i va lyrayda, itai Xoyov; xai airov^c, aXX» toi; *m T*uro yu/uL- 
vaf OMiyoi; TcXe; iv^uuvii; eyrcc, xAt 0-v(bi^»X«T»|LMUiUMVoi «^ mf ttptvifif tytu'Ktu^rtm wu 
a-ws^o^fMutriVf oray lyyu; n^n rns tXinios afxtKKwfMVOVf xeu 4^v«9v»q igowiy. Interloc. 
Pjthagoric. in Piutaich. Dialog, de Socrat D»moa. 

Kai fAWf a Tuiv aXXwv axovuf, al '^hBwo-i «oXXov(, Xfyevri; w; ou^v tvietfxif rtu ii/t\u- 
dfVTi xsxoy ouilf Xi/mtpoy lo-riy, ei^a oTt xivXvft a vi^nvnv o var^to; Xoyo;, mri ta 
fuivo-Ttxa av^^'Ka, twv irfpi Toy ^oyvrev o^im'^uav, c».«-i/yi^|>*iy aXXnXMf dt xo*ywyot/yT(Ct 
Plutarch, ad Uxor, consol. 

3 'Aa^rtp JE XfyiTai x«c« Tonr pi^yiffuiwy, «f AXtf^tu; Tor Xoivtfy xf*'*'^ fAfm 6wy 
Imyoyo-tt (^ ^^X^)* Piston. Phaed. p. 61 . 

^ To al^Mt TW avdpwvtt) vXiuttov rv/mjSaXXfTM (MffOf ^WM'Mf* iiwoi i(i Xfy0V0-(, to xay. 
Hippocrat. de Morbis, lib. i. a. zxviii. 
. Tyt»iMn .yap ^ Tot/ tfydptvTTov «if Muv tv ri^ Xoii^ xoiXifr (vni m^^ifi;,) mm (»PX'* ''^ 

aWng '4'L'X*!?* TpCf tTOI 2< OUT! VlTlWaVfy OVTC VdTMtf'ty «l«0 Tt|; yq JvOf , aXXtt NBtMlf^ x«t 

^wTon^cii 9rffptot/0-t^,' yiyoyvi9| (x rnf ha%^wi^ tov al^uaTo;. Hippocrat. de Corde, 
8. viii. 

To fjLn Ai/uia xvgiwTaTny Ttw ly ^jucty iy^ ivfJiAfMf^ afia xMi dtpfAoi^ wv% fuu ^6jifor, 
Plutarch. Sympos. lib. viii. c. 10. 

NuUius carnis sangi^nem comedetis, nam anima omnis carais est saognia ejus. 
Levit. c. xvii. v. 14. ed. Cleric. 
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^VQcaiioa of the Dea4> (he shades are ypokea of as vord of all 
poTGept^oo of corporeal ot>jecto until they bad tasted the blood 
of the victioia > which he had offered ; by means of which their 
faculties were replenished by a re-uw>p witti that principle ojF 
vitality from wbieh thqr had been separated : for, according to 
this ancient system, there were two sowlsy the one the principle 
of thought and perception^ called NOOSy and ^PHN; f nd the 
other the Biere power of animal motion and sensation^ called 
*TXH;^ both of which were allowed tp remain entire^ in the 
shades, in the person of Tiresias oaly.^ The pr4;»phetess of Ar- 
gosi in like manner, became possessed of the knowledge of fu« 
turity by tasting the blood of a lamb offered in sacrifice ;^ and 
it seems probable that the sanctity avciently attributed to red or 
purple cclor, arose from its similitude to tliat of blood ; as it 
bad been customary, in early times, not only to paint the faces of 
the statues of the deities with vermilion, but also the bodies of 
the Roman Consuls and Dictators,' during the sacired ceremony 
of the triumph ; from which ancient custom the imperial purple 
of later ages is derived. 

165. It was, perhaps, in allusion to the emancipation and pu* 
itf catioa of the soul, that Bacchus is called AJKNITHS;^ a 
metaphorical title taken from the winnow, which purified the 
com from the dust atid chaff, as fire was supposed to purify the 
»therial soul from all gross and terrestrial matter. Hence this 
instrument is called by Virgil the mystic winnow of Bao- 



1 Od. A* U2 et s«q. 

* Koinr /xf» w ^wx^, 4'W^n»3' i» (nofxart «py«t 

Orphic Airotf-ir. No. ixiv. ed^Gesner. 
Secondam banc philosophiam, ^^^X^ anima est, qua vivont, spirant, alantur tb 
ijui^t/^ta. yov; mens est, diTinins qniddam, qQibusdam tniBMibiis ni p e ra ddltmp, aive 
laditQiii, a Deo. Gesaer. Not in eund. 

Oia/ vfiryuaOau Odj^ss. K, ▼• 492< 

^ Paosan. lib. ii. c. iii. and ir. 

' Tay^v y»^ t^avBn to ^iX^irav, ^ r» wXeua rwv wfaX^Mxtrwt »Xf*f°** Platsrdl. 
.iv fwfuuau See also Pirn. Hist. Nat lib. zxziii. c. vii. ; and Winkelman. Hist des 
Arts, iiv. i. c ii. 

Spqinerat aiuctores Verrios, quibus credere sit necesse, Jovis ipsius siamlacbri 
iaciem diebus festis minio illini solitam, triumpkantumque corpora : sic CamlUnm 
Uinntphaaie. Plii»> ibid. 

^ Orph. Hymn. xlv. The Xiwof , however, was the mystic sieve in whidi Bi^xbiis 
was cradM » U<m which the title may have been derived, though the form of it 
implies an active rather than a passive sense. See Hcsych. in voc. 
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chus;* and heAce we find the symbols both of the destrojing 
and generative' attributes upon tombsi signifying the separation 
aud regeneration of the soul performed by the same power. 
Those of the latter are, in many instances^ represented by very 
obscene and licentious actions, even upon sepulchral monu- 
ments; as appears from many now extant, particularly one lately 
in the Famese palace at Rome. The Canobus of the ^gyp^ 
iians appears to have been a personification of the same attribute 
as the Bacchus AIKNITHS of the Greeks: for he was represent- 
ed by the filtering-vasCi Which is still employed to purify and 
render potable the waters of the Nile; and these waters, as be- 
fore observed, were called the defluxion of Osiris, of 
whom the soul was supposed to be an emanation. The means, 
therefore, by which they were purified from all grosser matter, 
might properly be employed as the symbol of that power, which 
separated tlie setherial firom the terrestrial soul, and purified it 
from all the pollutiotis and incumbrances of corporeal substance. 
The absurd tale of Canobus being the deified Pilate of Mene- 
laus is an invention of the later Greeks, linwortby of any aerious 
notice. 

166. The rite of Ablution in fire and water, so generally prac- 
tised among almost all nations of antiquity, seems to have been 
a mystic representation of this purification and regeneration of 
the soul after death. It was p^formed by jumping three times 
through the flame of a sacred fire, and being sprinklod with water 
from a branch of laurel ;* or else by being bedewed with the 
vapor from a sacred brand, taken flaming from the altar and 
dipped in water .^ The exile at his return, and the bride at her 
marriage, went through ceremonies of this kind to signify their 
purification and regeneration for a new life ;^ and they appear 



' Mystica vannus lacchi. Georg. i. 166. Osiris has the winnow in one hand, and 
the hook of attraction in the other ; which are more distinctly expressed in the large 
bronze figure of him engraved in pi. ii. of vol i. of the Select Specimens, than in 
any other that we know. Even in the common small figoies it is strange th ^t jt 
should ever have been taken for a whip ; though it might reasonably have been 
taken for a flail, had the ancients used such an instrument m thrashing com. 
^ Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas, 

Virgaquerorataslaureamisit aquas. Ovid. Fast lib. i v. rer. 727. 

Bvtrtaf «9rfTiXouy tuu toi/tji; Ttffi^mrfnTtg rwf wtt»9rr»( iy?ifoy. Athen. lib. iz« p. 
409. 

^ Ovid. ibid. v. 792. et Cnipnin. Not. in eund. To vufiiaBtuMi %»i n ^i«f &yvi. 
(Uf in it xoi )ca9»pav xMi ayvtiv SiafAntty rnv yafxtfiuv^ay, - Plutarch. QusBSt Rom. i. 

BsuXofAtm it avrof aOawrov ntttiTai, roc Yxmraf tif irvp xari vt0ii ¥• /3p«f •;, xmi 
^ffiij^u rug Ornras auf%»e uvroV, Apoliodor. Biblioth. lib. i. c v. s. 8. 
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to have been commonly practised as modes of expiation or ex« 
tenuation for private or secret offences.' A solemn ablution, 
toO) always preceded initialion into the Egyptian and Eleusinian 
inystwies ;* and when a Jewish proselyte was admitted, he was 
immersed in the presence of three witnesses, after being circum* 
cised, but before he was allowed to make the oblation by which 
he professed himself a subject of the true God. As this cere* 
mony was supposed to wash off all stains of idolatry, the person 
immersed was said to be regenerated, and animated with a new 
sotti ; to preserve which in purity, be abandoned every former 
connexion of country, relation, or friend.' 

167. Purification by fire is still in use among the Hui« 
doos, as it was among the earliest Romans;^ and also among 
the native Irish ; men, women, and children, and even catde, in 
Ireland, leaping over, or passing through the sacred bonfires an- 
nually kindied in honor of Baal;' an ancient title of the Sun, 
which seems to have prevailed in the Northern as well as East- 
em dialects : whence arose the compound titles of the Scandina- 
vian deities, Baldur, Habaldur, &c. expressing different personi- 
fied attributes.^ This rite was probably the 'abomination, so 
severely reprobated by the sacred historians of the Jews, of 
parents making their sons anddaughters pass through 
the fire: for, in India, it is still performed by mothers passing 
through the flames with their children in their arms ; ^ and though 
commentators have construed the expression in the Bible to 
mean the burning them alive, as offerings to Baal Moloch, it is 
more consonant to reason, as well as to history, to suppose that 
it alluded to this more innocent mode of purification and conse- 
cration to the Deity, which continued in use among the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy to the later periods of Heathenism; when it 
was performed exactly as it is now in Ireland, and held to be a 
holy and mystic means of communion with the great active prin- 
ciple of the universe.^ . 



' OWd. ib. lib. V. 679. ^ Apuleii Mefaoiorph. lib. ix. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 

3 Marsham Canon Chronic, s. ix. p. 192. 

 nt/^i»f 9fo vm mnmf yma-9ai xiXit/ff-a; (4 PtvxxvXo;), tfayii m XfW T»f f Xo- 
y<K tuttOfwnmr* m; ia-iwvmc rw vwfxaTun hum, Dionys. Hal. A. R. 1* lixxviti. 
' Collectan. de feb. Hibemic. No. v. p. 64. 
^ 01. Radbeck. Atlant P. U. c. y. p. 140. 

^ Ayeen Akbery, and Maurice's Antiquities of India, toI. t. p. 1075. 
^ Moxque per ardentes stipulae crepitantis acerros 
Trajicias celeri strenua membra pede. 
Expositus mos est: moris mihi restat.origo. 
Turba facit dubium ; coeptaque nostra tenet. 
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168. It must, however, bd admitted that the Carthaginttans 
and other nations of antiquity did occasionally sacrifice their 
children to their gods, in the most cruel and barbaroua manner ; 
and, indeed, there is scarcely any people whose history does not 
afford some instances of such abominable rites. £ven the pa- 
triarch Abraham, when ordered to sacrifice bis oliiy son, does 
not appear to have been surprised or startled at it; iieitber could 
Jepbtha have had any notion that such sacrifices were odious or 
pven unacceptable to tiie Deity, or he Would not have consi* 
dered his daughter as included in his general vow, or imagined 
that a breach of it in such an instance could be a greater 
crime than fulfilling it. Another mode of mystic purification 
was the Tauroboiium, ^gobolium, or Crioboltum of the Mi- 
thraic rites ; which preceded Christianity but a short time in the 
Roman empire, and spread and florisbed with it. The catechu- 
men was placed in a pit covered with perforated boards ; upon 
which the victim, whetlier a bull, a goat, or a ram, was sacrifi- 
ced so as to bathe him iu the blood which flowed from it. To 
this the compositions, so frequent in the sculptures of tbe third 
and fourth centuries, of Mithras the Persian Mediator, or his 
female personification a winged Victory, sacrificing a bull, seem 
to allude:' but all that we have seen are of late &te, except a 
single instance of the Criobolium or Victory sacrificing a ram, 
on a gold coin of Abydos, in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight, 
Mhich appears anterior to tbe Macedonian conquest. 

169. The celestial or aetherial soul was represented in symbo- 
lical writing by the butterfly ; an insect which first appears from 
the egg in the shape of a grub, crawling upon the earth, and 
feeding upon the leaves of plants. In this state it was aptly 
made an emblem of man in his earthly form ; when tbe aetherial 
vigor and activity of the celestial soul, the divinae particuta 
mentis, was clogged and encumbered with the material body. 
In its next state, the grub becoming a chrysalis appeared, by itSv 
stilness, torpor, and insensibility, a natural image of death, or 



Omnia purgat edax ignis, vitiumque m^taliis 

Escoquit: idcirco cilim duce purgat oves. 
Ao, quia cunctaium contraria semina rerum 

Sunt duo, discordes ignis et unda dei ; 
Junxerunt elementa patres : aptumque putaront 

Igpibus, et spana tangere corpus aqua ? 
An, quod in his vitSB caussa ^t; haec perdidit exul : 

His nova fit conjux : hsc duo magna putant ? 

Ovid. Fast. lib. iv. 781. 
' See Bassirel. di Roma, tav. lviii.-lx. &c. 
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the iQtermediate state between the ce^tadoD of the vital functtotn 
of the bodj^ and the emancipation of the soul in the funeral pile: 
and th« butterfly breaking from this torpid chrysalis^ and mount* 
ing in the air, afforded a no less natural image of the celestial 
soul buraling from tbe restraints of matter^ and mi:iii^ again 
with tta native sether. Like other animal symbols, it was by 
degrees melted into the human form ; the originU wings only 
being, retained, to mark its meaning. So elegant an allegory 
would naturally be a favorite subject of art among a refined and 
ingenioua people; and it accordingly appears to have been more 
diversified and repeated by the Greek sculptors, than olmoet any 
other, which the system of emanations, so favorable Co art, could 
afford. Being, however, a subject more applicable and interest- 
ing to individuals than communities, there is no trace of it upon 
any coin, though it so constantly occurs upon gems. 

170.. The fate of the terrestrial soul, the regions to which it 
retired at the dissolution of the body, and the degree of sensibi- 
lity which it continued to enjoy, are subjects of much obscurity, 
and seem to have belonged to the poetry, rather than to the reli- 
gion, of the ancients. In the Odyssey it is allowed a mere mi- 
serable existence in the darkness of the polar regions, without 
any reward' for virtue or punishment for vice ; the punishments 
described being evidehdy alWorical, and perhaps of ^ different, 
though not inferior author. The mystic system does not appear 
to have been then known to the Greeks, who catched glimmer- 
ing. lights and made up incoherent fables from various sources, 
Pindar,, who is more systematic and consistent in his mythology 
than any other poet, speaks distinctly of rewards and punish- 
ments; the latteT of which he places in the central cavities of the 
eaftb> and the former in the remote islands of the ocean, on the 
other side of the globe; to which none were admitted, but souls 
that bad transmigrated three times into different bodies, and 
lived piously in each; after which they were to enjoy undisturb- 
ed happiness in this state of ultimate bliss, under the mild rule 
of Rhadamantbus, the associate of KPONOS or Time.' A 
similar region of bliss in the extremities of the earth is spoken 
of in the Odyssey ; but not as the retreat of the dead, but a 



> Oljmp. u. 108—123* 6tc. 

T«9i it KbusMu fUf unoc aiXiot; r«v tiAait nmra aarap. Id. spud Platarch. de 
Cons, ad ApoU. in ed. Heyn. Find, inler fiagm* c Uuenii. i. 
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country which Metielaus was to visit while living.' Virgil has 
made up an incoherent mixture of £ible and allegory, by bringing 
the regions of recompense, as well as those of punbhmenti into 
the centre of the earth ; and then giving them the jeUierial light 
of the celestial iuminaries/- without which even his powers of 
dcfscrtption could not have embellished them to suit their pur* 
poae. He has, idso, after Plalo,' joined Tartarus to them, 
though it was not part of the regions regularly allotted to the 
dead by the ancient Gredc mylhoSogists; but a distinct and se- 
parate world beyond chaos, as far from earth, as earth from 
heaven.^ According to another poetical idea, the higher parts 
of the sublunary regions were appropriated to tl^ futufe residence 
of'the souls of the great and good, who abne seemed deserving 
of immortality.' 

171- Opinions so vague and fluctuating had of course but 
little energy ; and accordingly we nevar find either the hope of 
reward, or the fear of punishment after deaths seriously eroploy;- 
ed by the Greek and Roman moralists as reasonable motives for 
human actions ; or considered any otherwise than as matters of 
pleasing S|)ecuiation or flattering error .^ Among the barbarians 
of the North, however, the case was very difierent. They all 
implicitly believed that their valor in this life was to be rewarded 
in the next, with what they conceived to be the most exquisite 
of all possible enjoyments. Every mornkig they were to fight 
a great and promiscuous battle; after which Odin was to restore 
the killed and wounded to their former strength and vigor, and 
provide a sumptuous entertainment for them in his hall, where 
they were to feed upon the flesh of a wild boar, and drink mead 
and ale out of the skulls of the3r enemies till night, when they 
were to be indulged with beautiful women.^ Mankind in general 

' Odjss. ^ 661. * Solemqae suum, sua sidera norant ^n. vi. 641* 

3 Phaed. p. 8S. 

4 ___ Ut^ny X"«'f fof «go40. Hesiod. Theog. v. 720. 
. Toa^aw tit^B* euhu^ oo'oy ot^ayo; ta-r* avo yainf* Homer. II. 9. 
Milton's Heli is taken from the Tartaras of Hesiod, or whoever was the author of 
the Theogony which beaz&his name. His detcriptio&s of Chaos are abo drawn from 
the same source. 

^ Qus niger astriferis connectitur axibus aer, 
Quodque patet terras interlunaeque meatus, 
Semidei manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 
Innocuos vitte patientes aetheris imi 
Fecit, et setemos animam coliegit in orbes. 

Lucan. Pharsal. ix. 5. 
^ Juvenal. Sat ii. 140. Lucan. Phars* i. 458. 
7 Mallet Introd. a THist de Daneroarc. 
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111 all staged of society are apt to fashion tbeir belief to their dia* 
positions, and thus to make their religion a stimulus instead of 
a curb to their passions. 

172. As fire was supposed to be the medium through which 
the soul passed from one state to another. Mercury the con- 
ductor was nearly related to Vulcan, the general personification 
of that element. The .^Igyptians called him liis son;' and the 
Greeks, in some instances, represented him not only with Uie 
same cap, but also with the same features; so that they are only 
to be distinguished by the adscititious symbols.* He has also, 
for the same reason, a near affinity with Hercules, considered as 
the personification of the diurnal sun : uriierefore they were not 
only worshipped together in the same temple,^ but blended mto 
the same figure, called a Hermheracles from its having the cha- 
nu^eristiC' forma or symbols of both mixed.^ 

\73, As the operations %f both art and nature were supposed 
to be equally carried on by means of fire, Vulcan is spoken of 
by the poets, sometimes as the husband of Grace or Elegance,^ 
and sometimes of Venus or Nature;^ the first of which appears 
to have been his character in the primary, and the second in the 
mystic or philosophical religion of the Greeks: for the whole of 
the song of Demodacus in the Odyssey, here alluded to, is an 
interpolation of a much later date; 7 and the story which it con- 
tains, of Vulcan detecting Mars and Venus, and confining them 
in invisible chains, evidently a mystic allegory, signifying tlie 
active and passive powers of destruction and generation fixed in 
their mutual operation by the invisible exertions of the universal 
agent, fire. It was probably composed as a hymn to Vulcan, 
and inserted by some rhapsodist, who did not understand the 
character of the Homeric language, with which the Attic con- 
traction 'HJuoi for Jhiao; is utterly incompatible. 

274. The iBgyptian worship, being under the direction of a 
permanent Hierarchy^ was more fixed and systematic than that 
of the Greeks; though, owing to its early subversion, we have 
less knowledge of it. Hence the diiferent personifications of 
fire were by them more accurately discriminated; Phtfaas, whom 
the Greeks call Hephaistus, and the Latins Vulcan, being the 
primitive universal element, or principle of life and motion in 
matter; Anubis, whom they call Hermes and Mercury, the Mi- 

' Syncell. Chron. p. 124. ^ See coins of iE;iieniia, lipara, &c. 

' 'BsaxKtovg it wtms tun *Ef ^v 9cpof rw CTkhifi yao;. Paus. 

 Cicer. ad Attic, lib. i. ep. x. ' ' ' Iliad X. S82. 

« Ody«s. e. 2M. 7 Odysi. Q. 266-^69, 
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BMtep of Fate; and Thotb^ whom they called by the same titles^ 
the parent of Arte and Sciences. Phihas was said to be the 
father of all their Cabiri or chief gods;', and his name signified 
the Ordinator or Regulator, as it does still in the modern 
Coptic. His statues were represented lame, to signif;^ that fire 
acts not alone, but requires the susteaance of some eaitraneous 
matter;^ and he was fabkd by the Greek mythoiogists to bare 
delivered Minerva from the bead of Jupiter; that is, to have 
been the means by which the wisdom of the omnipotent Father, 
the pure emanation oS the Divme Mind^ was brought into ac-> 
tion. 

176. This pure emanation, which tlie ^Egyptians called 
Neith,3 was considered as the goddess both of Force and Wtsdlam, 
the first in rank erf the secondary deities,^ and the only one etx-^ 
do wed with all the attributes of the supreme Deity ;^ for as wis* 
dom b the most exalted quality of the/nind, and the Divine Mind 
Ibe perfection of wisdom, all its attributes are the attributes of 
wisdom; under whose direction its po^veris always exerted. Force 
and wisdom, therefore, when considered as attributes of the 
Deity, are the same; aod Bellona and Minerva are but different 
titles for one personification. Both the Greeks and <£gyptiaQ8 
considered her as male and female;* and upon moauments of 
art still extant, or accurately recorded^ she is represented with 
almost every symbol of almost every attribute, whether of crea* 
tion> preservation, or destruction;^ 

17& Before the human form was adopted, her proper sym- 
bot was the awl ; a bird which seems to surpass all other crea- 
tures in acuteneas and refinement of organic perception ; ita eye 
being calculated to discern objecto, which to all others are en- 
veloped in darkness ; its ear to hear sounds distinctly, when no 

I Herodot. lib. iii. 87. 

^ Jjdblonski Faath. MgypU Ub« i. «t iL «. 11 et IS. 

Tioyogy A9nva. Platon. Tim. p. 474. 

^ Proxiiiios fill tamen oecupavit 

Pftllw bPAPf^ Hon,u \\h» i. Od^ uj. 

^anuv A9aycufy varfotia Trayra ^ips<r9ai, 

dalliiBach. ug Xout. vns Ua»X, y. laS. 
^ Affm 1UU Bnt^vi tfvg, Orph. Hyni|i« e$s A$nf. J^blpn^fc. Paotb. <£cYpt. Ub> i* c- 

111. 8. 6. 

^ The cdebmtod cUitBe of ber a4 AUiMift by Phidiaa bcld a spear» near wbicb w«9 
a serpent. Pausan. lib. i. c. xuy. A sacred serpent was also kept in her great 
temple in the Acropolis. Aristoph. Lysistrat. v. 768<. 

Kat AdifYa; (ayaX/iu») lirtxXifo'ii lun renjvnt 'Tytntt;, Pausan. in Atdc. c. xjm* a, 5. 

See also medaJs of Athens, in which almost every symbol occasionally accompa- 
nie§ the owl. 
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other can perceive them at all ; and its nostrils to 
eflSavia with such nicety, that it has been deemed propbetie from 
discovering the putridity of death, even in the first stages of dis^ 
ease.' On some very ancient Pbeenician c<mis, we find the owl 
with the hook of attraction and winnow of separation under its 
\riag to show the dominion, of Divine Wisdom over both ; while 
on the reverse is represented the result of this dominion, in the 
symbolical composition of a male figure balding a bow in his 
hand, stttinr upon the back of a winged horse terminating in the 
tafil of a doiphm ; beneath which are waves and anotber fish.* 
A similar meaning was veiled under the fable of Minerva's put* 
ting the bridle into the mouth of Pegasus,' or Divme Wisdom 
coQtroiiing and regulating the waters when endued with motion. 

177. The iEgyptians are said to have represented the perva- 
ding Spirit or ruling providence of the Deity by the black beetle^ 
which frequents the shores of the Mediterranean sea/ and which 
some have supposed to be an emblem of die Sun.' It occurs 
very frequently upon PhoenicianikOreek, and Etruscan, as weH 
as Egyptian sculptures ; and is sometimes with the owl, and 
sometimes with the head of Minerva, upon the small brass coins 
of Athens. , It is of the androgynous class, and lays it eggs in 
a halt of dung or other fermentable matter, which it had pre<^ 
viously collected, atid rolled backwards and forwards upon the 
sand of the sea, until it acquired the proper form and consis* 
tency ; after which it buries it in the sand, where the join top^ra- 
tion of heat and moisture matures and vivifies the germs into 
new insects.^ As a symbol, therefore, of the Deity,' it might 
naturally have been employed to signify the attribute of Divine 
Wisdom, or ruling Providence, which directs, regulates, and em« 
ploys the productive powers of nature. 

178. When the animal symbols were changed for the human, 
Minerva was represented under the form of a robust female 

' Of this we have known instances, in which the nocturnal clamors of the scieecfa' 
owl have really foretold death, according to the vulgar notion. 

^ See Datens M^dailles Pbilnic.. pi. i. v. i. 

3 Pausan. lib. ii. c. iv. ^ 

^ Hofapott. I. i. c. X. 

' Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 380. 

^ To ^ff TiayBa'ptn ytfos gvx tyruy 0*iX««»fr, apfnag it irenfras ttfuuu rey y»iw. itc vnf 
c^atp%Kuav(jmn» dXtn^ ^t nuXniovatit aifvifiainv «^9vyTe;, wc^tp io%tt tw 9voetfn 4 nXio; 
us Tovyavriev ^ripiff'TgifiiVy at/ro; avo ivfffjuait %vi ta; avaroXa; fifOfJUfOf, Plutaicb. da 
Is. et Osir. , 

Toy it fiKtav tw xwvtfapfv («iri<x»^ov ol AiytfifrMi)* tiruin xi/xXore^c m mg fi9iMg«9Bou 
^nt*» «'Xa^<*pcyof, ovTifffdcntfirof uv^mhr ^aai neu jfapiivov yu¥ ivo yq; Oanfov it^rw 
inus ^TfAJtifAM TO ^tvey touto virfp ync inufuo^^aiy vffff^aiyciy.Ti »<; vnvfr^ftn m»» yvmtTf, 
ytat ^TiXvy M»v9ttf9V /mii yivi^9t»ii. Clem. Alei* Strom. Ub. v. c. iv. 
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figure, with a severe, but elqiant aud intelligent countenance, 
and armed with a helmet, shield, and breast-plate, the emblems 
of preservation ; and most frequently with a spear, the emblem, 
as well as the instrument, of destruction. The helmet is usually 
decorated with some animal symbol ; such as the owl, the ser- 
pent, the ram, the gryphon, or the sphinx ; which is a species of 
gryphon, having the head oif the female personification, instead 
of that of the eagle, upon the body of the lion. Another kind 
of gityphon, not unfrequent upon the helmets of Minerva, is 
composed of the eagle and horse,' signifying the dominion of 
water instead of fire : whence came the symbol of the flying 
horse, already noticed. In other instances the female head and 
breast of the sphinx are joined to the body of a horse ; which, in 
these compositions is always male, as well as that of the lion in the 
sphinx ; so as to comprehend the attributes of both sexes.^ In 
the stand of a mirror of very ancient sculpture belonging to Mr. 
Payne Knight is a figure of Isis upon the back of a monkey 
with a sphinx on each side of her head, and another in her hand, 
the tail of which terminates in a phallus ; so that it is a com- 
pound symbol of the same kind as the chimasra and others be* 
fore noticed. 1 he monkey very rarely occurs in Greek sculp- 
tures, but was a sacred animal among the Egyptians, as it still 
continues lo be in some parts of Tartary and India ; but on ac- 
count of Hhat real or imaginary property is now uncertain. 

179* The aegis or breast-plate of Minerva is, as the name 
indicates, the goat*skin, the symbol of the productive power, 
fabled to have been taken from the goat uhich suckled Jupiter; 
that is, from the great nutritive principle of nature. It is always 
surrounded with serpents, and generally covered with plumage ; 
and in the centre of it is the Gorgo or Medusa, which appears 
to have been a symbol of the Moon,' exhibited sometimes with 
the character and expression of the destroying,^ and sometimes 
Mith those of the generative or preserving attribute ; the former 
of which is expressed by the title of Gorgo, and the latter by 
that of Medusa.^ It is sometimes represented with serpents, 

and sometimes with fish, in the hair ; and occasionally with al- 

' » 

< See Medals of VeKa, &c. 

^ Hence the ft09fo<r^tyyt( of Herodotus, Tib. ii. 

' Tofyofwr mf tnhvMf ^ut to «» avvij vfoerwtvf. Orph. in Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. t» 
p. 675. 

^ rOPni is said to have been a barbarian title of Bfinenra» as BENAEIA .and 
AIKTYNNA wefe of INana. Palephat. fab. xxxii. MEAOTZAis the participle of 
the verb MfiAA to govern or take ewe of. In a beautiful intaetio, the work of An- 
teros, belonging to Mr. Payne Knight, Perseus sustains the Medusa in his hand, 
while the Gorgo occupies the centre of a shield, on which lie rests his harpe. 
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most every symbol of the passive generative or productive power; 
it being the female personification of tbe Disk, by which almost 
all tbe nations of antiquity represented the Sun ;' and Ibis female 
personification was tbe symbol of the Moon. Among tbe Ro- 
mansy the golden bulla or disk was worn by the young men, and 
the crescent by the women, as it still is in the South of Italy ; and 
it seems that die same symbolical amulets were in use among 
the ancient inhabitants of the British islands ; several of both 
havbg been found made of thin beaten gold botli in England and 
Ireland ; which were evidently intended to be hung round the 
neck.^ Each symbol, too, occasionally appears worn in like 
manner upon tbe figures of Juno or Ceres, wnich cannot always 
be discriminated ; and the Disk between horns, which seem to 
form a crescent, is likewise upon the head of Isis and Osiris, as 
well as upon those of their animal symbols, the cow and bull.^ 

180. The segis employed occasionally by Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Apollo, in the Iliad, seems to have been something very 
different from the symbolical breast-plate or thorax, which, ap- 
pears in monuments of art now extant ; it being borne and not 
worn ; and used to excite courage or instil fear, and not for de- 
fence.^ The name MigiSf however, still seems to imply that it is 
derived from the same source and composed of tbe same mate- 
rial; though instead of serpents, or other symbolical ornaments, 
it appears to have been decorated with golden tassels or knobs 
hanging loosely from it ; the shaking and rattling of which pro- 
duced the effects above mentioned.' Vulcan is said to have 



' See antborities before cited. 

TUutnti <rtfiova-i tov *HXiov* »yt»\fAi» it 'HXiov JJUuwtMOf ^to-jtof fifx^S ^'"'i fUM^ov 
{uXav. Max. Tyr. Dwsert. viii. . 

* One three inches in diameter, found in (he Isle of Man, is in the collection of 
Mr. Payne Knight, and another, found in Lancashire, in that of the late C. Town* 

Icy, esq. 
' Utrafv it rwf xiftw, irov nKiov xuxXo; fUfjiniMyof tTtttrvi Xfvirtof t^r^ it ^ fiwg 

of9n, aJOi*^ y^XfttbCi xttfAtTnu Herodot. lib. ii. 1S2> 

4 ' McTtt it yXavxttfin; ABnviit' 

2»V tif nttM^wrtrouo'a iit^ro'VTO Xatoy Axa^wy, 
Orfwouff* tivttt* <v it ^Btvof w^fftv Ixaa^TW 

Ztvc it 0-^iV KfOft^ii(, v^i^vyoff euOigt muw, 
Avro( fvterffHn^ii t^$fMmf Atyt je* nwt 
Tn{ i* aitarns xoriwv. A. 166. 
See also O. SOS and 818. 

5 Jktyii* ty^w^ tpiTifAovy ayqpey, aSavarnv rt 
Tns /x»To» Ou^ayu irctyxf "<''*®* Vg*^«TO, 

llaiui <virXfMi(* ixttTO^iSoioc ^i iwivTOff, B. 447. 
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made it for Jupiter;' and to hare fnmtBhed it with all diote ter- 
rific attributes^ which becaaie ao splendid and magnificent nvben 
personified in poetry. 

• 1-8 1 . Stripped, however, of all ibis splendor and magnificence, 
it was probably nothing more tban a symbolical instrument^ sig* 
nifying originally the motion of the elements, like the sistrum of 
isis, the cymbals of Cybele,*^ the bells of fiaechvs, &c. ; whence 
Japiter is said to hate overcome the Tftans with his ae-gis, aa Isit 
drove away Typhon with her sistrum ;' and the ringing of bells 
and clatter of metals- were almost universally employed as a 
mean of consecration, and a charm against the destroying and 
inert powers;^ Even the Jews welcomed tbe new Moon with 
such noises ;' which tbe simplicity of the early ages employed 
almost everywhere to reiieve her during eclipses, supposed tlien 
to be morbid affecttons brought on by the influence of an ad* 
verse power. 'I'he title Prispus, by which the generative attri- 
bute is distingttished, seems to be merely a corruptiovi of BPIA* 
nrOS clamarem ; the B and 17 being commutable letters, and 
epithets of similar meaning being centinnaliy applied both to 
Jupiter and Bacchus by the poets.^ Many priapic figures^ too, 
stiU extant, have bells attached to them ;' as the symbolical sta- 
tueaand temples of the Hindoos have ; and to wear them was a 
part of the worship of Bacchus among the Oreek« f whence we 
sometimes find them of extremely small size, evidently meant to 
be worn as amulets with the phalli, lonulse, 8cc. The chief 
priests of the Egyptians, and also the high priest of the Jews, 



E^f 2' aiytia 9cvfiy 



'HfflUffTo; ^» iwnA f opi|uuiMU 4f p9pe9 avojparVi O* 808. 
AfA^t 3* «p* WfjL^tffn ^aXir' euytia Bvffa-aitotO'O'ar 

Ev i* Efif, IV d* AXxn, iv ^1 xfvottTffa Imntn' 
Ey ^1 rt Fflfytin yu^'kn invoio irrMvpot/, 
Acivif Ttf afAipiffi 9t, i^tof rtpo^ atytox,M«. £• 7SS. 
^ 2m fjon nmrttfxaty M«rep, maoa 

MtyaXoi fOfx^t %v^fia>Mtf, rmdftr. ap. Strab. lib. x. p. 719. 

3 Toy yap Tuf ftnp« pwrt rots a-tta^^ots anorftrtif %at ayaxfovtaBai, JnXovvTt; ^ on ni; 

*i ytyio-i^ Plutarch, de Is. et Osir, 

4 Scfaol. in Theocrit. Idyl. ii. 36. 

— — — lemeneaqiae conevepat «m» 

£t rogat at tectit exeat umbra wiki. Ovid* Fast v. 441. 
^ Namer. c* x. v. 10. 

^ Sach as tpifi^tfjitrtiff ipty^ouvo;, /Spojuuo;, &c. 
7 Bronzi d* £r«olaBO, t. vi. f av. xcviii. 

• Atwuffiaxor h tvut jSetviXrap xv^ivyo^epffttf^iii, ncn rv/uurayt^iaOai xara T»ff 

iuitiovf* Blegasthcii. apad Suidh liU nv. p. 712. 
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hung them, as sacred emblenrs^ to their sacerdotal garments;* 
and tlie Bramins still continue to ring a small bell at the inter- 
vals of their prayers^ ablutions, and other aets of mystic devo- 
tion. The Lacedaemonians beat upon a brass vessel or pan, on 
the death of their kings ;^ and we still retain the custom of tolling 
a bell t>n such occasions ; though the reason of it is not gene- 
rally known, any more than that of other remnants of ancient 
ceremonies still existing.^ 

18^. An opinion very generally prevailed among the ancients, 
that all the constituent parts of the great machine of the universe 
were mutually dependent upon each other; and that the lumi- 
naries of heaven, while thejr contributed to fecundate ftod or- 
ganise terrestrial matter, were in their turn nourished and sus- 
tained by exhalations drawn fVom the humidity of the (earth and 
its atmosphere. Hence the .Egyptians plated the personifica- 
tions of the Sun and Moon in boats '^ white the Greeks, among 
wh6m the horse was a symbol of humidity, pkced them in cha- 
riots, drawn sometimes by two, sometimes by three, and s6me- 
times by four of these animals ; which is the reasoit of the num^ 
her of Bigae, Trigas, and Quadrigae, which we find upon coins : 
for they could not have had any reference to the pubHc games, 
as has been supposed ; a great part of them having been struck 
by states, which, not being of Hellenic origin, had never the 
privilege of entering the lists on those occasions. The vehicle 
Itself appears likewise to have been a symbol of the passive ge- 
nerative power, or the means by which the emanations of the 
Sun acted ; whence the Delphians called Venus by the singular 
title of The Chariot ;' but the same meaning is more frequently 
expressed by the figure called a Victory accompanying ; and by 
me Bsii^'*or soBse otiter syfitoor* tn tH^ waters imoer k« aa some 
instances we have observed composite symbols signifying both 
attributes in this situalipn*; such as the lion destroying the bull, 

' Plotaich. Symposinc. I'rb* k. qa« S. Bxod. o. ntMi. 

^ Schol. iBlli6oerit.!.e« 

3 *' It is said/' says the Golden Legend by Wyi^kyn de Worde, '* the evil spny- 
testhtt ben in Uie regyon of tli* ayre dmibte moche when they here fhe belles ron- 
gen : and Uib is the cause why the (Hies ben rongen when it tbondreth, and- when 
greteteropesie. and outrages efwether happen, to< the end that the-feindetand wycked 
spirytes sbold be abashed and flee, and cease of the moyying. of the tempeste/' 
p. 90. 

ExiiVA ^iv ytg^ (ra farjuaTtt) nv ^o^oy tatautr^ ytOjtov n atiiifw m^tvyu Lacian* 
Philops. IS. 

^ *HX«oy it x»i a-iXnvfff ev^ k^yudttrvt mTlkn «Xrio(f o^n/UAtf-t y^wjuttov^ nttftltKtvi an, 
mtntrofjuwi r»i>f* dypM/ vy^v mvrtn mm yntan, Platarch. de Is. et Osir. 

^ Ourt HtX^vs (Xry^i* Xiffovvra;, hn rnf Af fo^imv kffJM %m>ovnf> Plu- 
tarch. Amator. p. 769. 
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or the Scylla ;> which is a combinatioti of emblems of the same 
kind as those which compose the sphinx and chimsera^ and has no 
resemblance whatever to the fabulous monster described in the 
Odyssey. 

183. Almost every other symbol is occasionally employed as an 
accessary to the chariot, and among them the thunderbolt; which 
is sometimes borne by Minerva and other deities, as well as 
by Jupiter; and is still oftener represented alone upon coins; 
having been an emblem, not merely of the destroying attribute, 
but of the Divine nature in general : whence the Arcadians sa- 
crificed to thunder, lightning, and tempest;^ and the incarnate 
Deity, in an ancient Indian poem, says, ** I am the thunder- 
bolt."-^ '^ I am the fire residing in the bodies of all things which 

have life."^ In the South- Eastern parts of Europe, which fre- 
quently suffer from drought, thunder is esteemed a grateful ra- 
ther than terrific sound, because it is almost always accompanied 
with rain; which scarcely ever falls there without it/ This 
rain, descending from ignited clouds, was supposed to be im- 
pregnated with electric or ^therial fire, and therefore to be more 
nutritive and prolific than any otherMrater:' whence the thunder- 
bolt was employed as the emblem of fecundation and nutrition, 
as well as of destruction. The coruscations which accompany 
its explosions being thought to resemble the glimmering flashes 
which proceed from burning sulphur ; and the smell of the fixed 
air arising from objects stricken by it being the same as that 
which arises from the mineral, men were led to believe that its 
fires were of a sulphurous nature :^ wherefore the flames of sul- 
phur were employed in all lustrations, purifications, &c., r as 
having an afiinity with divine or aetherial fire; to which its name 



' See coins of Agrigentum, Heraclea in Italy, AUifa, &c. 

* JU» 9uouri autwi naxft^itmi, N»t tf uiXXeuf , ncm ^fvm^u Pausan* libi viL c. 29. 

3 Bagvat Geeta, p. 86 and 113. 

"At ^juuTtfMi ^I't^x'** '"^H "'** PboniQt. de Nat Deor. c« ii. 

^ Gndtful MS Atmder in iMMMcr, it a suniile of Taaso's; who, notwiUiatanding 
bit frequent and close imitations of the ancients, has copied nature more, accurately 
tdan any Epic poet except Homer. 

fif^ffoif voXXoauc iiw^ ervnnmiwru ywfMT mrm it ii me 9tffA9'ni>ns av»fu$i(.— ^- 
Tf wpaufin vvp c»Kf</Si<« MM XnrvntTi Oaufutavvt tvru Plutarch. Sjmposiac. lib. 
in qu. 2» 

^ Af »ix* ofynra xipauyoy 

iSUivn ^f pi»( wpTo diiote tuu9^9fm Iliad. 9* 

7 Cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 

Sttlphura enm tcdis, et si forethuwida lauros. 

JuTC&al.Sat.iU v. 167. 
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in the Greek language has been sapposed to refer.' To repre- 
sent the thunderbolt, the ancient artists joined two obelisks 
pointing contrary ways from one centre, with spikes or arrows 
diverging from them ; thus signifying its luminous essence and 
destructive power. Wings were sometimes added, to signify its 
swiftness and activity ; and the obelisks were twisted into spiral 
forms, to show the whirl in the air caused by the vacuum pro- 
ceeding from the explosion; the origin of which, as well as the 
productive attribute, was signified by the aquatic plants, from 
which they sprang.^ 



DEFENCE OF PLAGIARISM. 



Much has lately been said respecting the plagiarisms of 
Lord Byron; and reference has been made to composi- 
tions, in prose more particularly, to prove the case against 
him. I am inclined to doubt the fairness of that criticism. 
Are not the mightiest productions of genius effected by 
comparison, by combining impressions made on the mind 
by external objects, or by resources originally emanating 
from the labors and writings of others, and from historical 
facts and relations ? Nor can 1 easily be persuaded that 
the last are not legitimate sources of composition, when I 
consider that to them we either are, or appear to be, in- 
debted for the noblest poems. The Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer are, with every presumption of truth, supposed to 
be founded on historical facts, highly embellished with the 
ornaments of poetry, and owing many of their graces to 
the fictions of imagination. Yet could we believe, as some 
haye endeavoured to maintain, that the war of Troy and 
the whole series of events and circumstances connected 
with it never existed but in the mind of the poet, I doubt 
whether the bard would be at all raised in our estimation 



' Otpti not T« d«ev twojucotf^fltt r^ S/utoiomri Tiff e0>fAn;i ^ to ffoio/ufva rote Mp«i/Toip 
of iiirtv. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. qn. 8. 

* See coins of Syracuse, Selencia, Alexander I. king of Epirai , Elis, &c. Upon 
some of the most ancient of the latter, however, it is more simply composed of flames 
only, diverging both ways. 
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by SQch ah admission. The iEneid is not onljf fonnded on, 
historical facts and relations connected with the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but is largely indebted to them for its poetical 
embellishments, for iti^ fictitious graces, and for the con- 
struction of its plan, and on many occasions copies the 
incidents, if not the language, of Homer. The tragedies of 
the ancients Rte generally composed from the writings of 
that great poet, or from historical circnmstances of Grecian 
history, either transmitted in writing, or subjects of tradi- 
tional relation at the time. And assuredly a poem, which 
has reality for its basis and support, and which is adorned 
and ennobled by the imagination of the poet with all the 
variety of fictitious ornament and all the charms of com- 
position, ought not to be less interesting or praiseworthy 
than what is merely fkbulous. What says Horace ? 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 
Neb circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres ; nee desilies imitator in arctum, 
Unde pedem proferre pudor Tetet aut operis lex* 

And his poems abound in references and allusions to Ae 
writings of Homer, Euripides, and Pindar, with not imfre- 
quent imitations and occasional plagiarisms, since we must 
so call them, from those immortal bards. 

In the Supplices of Euripides occurs the following pas- 
sage : 

^pijy yap ovre a-mfigtra 
"Ahxx hx»m$ rhv tnfov (rvfi,fji.iyvvv»t, 
EuSonfMvourrus 8* $\e ^ifiovs xraTiou ^ikovs. 
Kotv^g yoiq 6 Jeoj roLg tv^u^ viYovfMVog, 
Toij rov voofoSvTOj itf^ftoia-iv ha)?^(rsv 
Tov ov yo<rotryra, xou^iv iJ^ixijxoVa. 

The second Ode of the third book of Horace has toiivards 
its termination the following sentence : 

* Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Viilgirit arcanum sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 

SoWat pliaschtm*. . Saspe Die»piter 

Ne^Iectus incesto addidit integrum/ 

A string anatogy may be traced in both, and an almo^ 
literal ti?aaslatioin i^ one piM?t, The casie stands nearly 
thus. A'drastus solicits the aid of Theseus in recovering 
the bodies of the Argire leaders slain under the waps of. 
Thebes. Theseus, after a beautiful dissertation on the. 
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bounty, of ProYJdeDce, in bestowing ou man the gifts of 
speech and knowledge, the fruits of the earth, the benefits 
of commerce, the means of ascertaining things unknown by 
the inspection of entrails and the flight of birds, upbraids 
Adrastus as belonging to that class of mortals, who deem 
themselves wiser than the gods, because in misinterpre- 
tation of the oracle of Apollo, which had pronounced that 
he should give them to a lion and a boar, he had married 
his daughters to Tydeus and Poljmices, and thus ruined 
the fortunes of his house by espousing them to stran- 
gers (here Musgrave prefers w; X9^^'^^^ ^'^ ^^ ^s ^wvray 
iem). It became not a wise man to unite pure with impure 
bloody biit rather to secure friends enjoying the favor of 
Heaven, of whose assistance he might avail himself in 
time of fear or danger; for that God, or Jupiter, who 
governs the common fortunes of mankind, was apt to con- 
found in the same destruction him not laboring under any 
divine malediction, and who had committed no injustice, 
with him whose guilt had rendered him obnoxious to punish- 
ment. 

Horace, in the true spirit of a lyric bard, quits the com- 
mendation of valor and patriotism, which open a path to 
Heaven for those deserving immortalitv> and says that 
faithful silence also has its reward — silence in affairs of 
state, it is presumed he means ; and goes oh to say : '* I will 
forbid him who violates the sacred mysteries of Ceres, or 
the religion of silence, to remain under the same roof, or to 
loosen the fragile bark with me. Often Jupiter neglected 
has added the innocent to the guilty." It is evident that 
Horace had in view the sentiment of the dramatist. He 
would not unite pure with impure blood, nor for a moment 
trust himself in company with one who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to punishment by violsttitig the mysteries of 
Ceres. There would be peril in being under the same roof 
with such a person ; and to embark With him on the same 
vessel would be to augment the perils of a voyage, as from 
him only contamination was to be expected, not assistance 
in time of difficulty or danger. — Then comes the more imme- 
diate^ and palpable imitation. '* Often Jupiter has added 
the inffi>eent to the guilty." The Latin expressions integrum 
artd incesta 9x6 not susceptible of a literal translation, and . 
bear a closer aflBsiity to t«u foo-oDito; and to 66 vo^-owru than 
those whicAk I have used ; and fwwrrof t jfiao-iv must be trans- 
lated with a f^MMce to those calamities to which the off- 
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spring of (Edipus were rendered obnoxious by their father's 
guilt. 
The 12th Ode of Horace Book the 1st begins : 

* Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia sumes celebrare Clio? 
QuemDeum? Ciijusrecinetjocosa 

Nomen Imago?' 

The Carmen II. of Pindar commences thus : 

*Avot^i^opfUYYts uftvoi^ 

TiW S* ivSpu xffAa8i)<roftcy ; 

Here the imitation is too close to require tracing ; but it is 
otherwise in the following es^ample, where the resemblance 
exists rather in the sentiment and turn of thought than in 
the expressions ; and is perhaps attributable to the preva- 
lence of Grecian literature in the mind of the poet, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the dramatic writers in particu- 
lar. And it is probable that he was unconscious from 
what source he had drawn the lines referred to at the time 
of their composition. I allude to the sentiments put into 
tihe mouth of Hecuba in the Troades of Euripides, who had 
previously expressed her apprehension of being carried as 
a slave of the detested Helen, the cause of the overthrow 
of Troy, to the banks of the Eurotas, rattier than to the 
more u>rtunate regions now described. 

Teiv i7i}yeiou (nyLvav yipaVf 

^0Aj3^ fipltnV ^(JMV ^xou- 

<r* BuioLkii r* wxapirlqL, 

Tiie Sfurepa /xoi fi^trot rav h'gay 

Bi^tritos fytSiew yipetv. 

Ka\ riv AirvaMV '/f^a/o-rou, 

^ivIkus aVTvipri X^P^^f 

SiKBKm ooioov (Mtree ciko6od, 

Tav T awioretJoucay yav 
*Iovt(p vafwSM wovTcp, &c. 

HoracCi in the 6th Ode of his second Book, addresses Sep- 
timius in a strain of regret, when they were preparing to 
accompany Augustus on an expedition, that they were to 
incur llie perils and privations of a voyage to Spain and 
the chance of being engulphed in the Syrtes, then indulging 
the desire of his heart in these beautiful stanasas : 
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Tibur Argaso positum colono 
Sit meae sedes iitinam senectae ; 
Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 

Militixqiie : 
Uode si Pares prohibent iniqu« ; 
Diilce peilitis ovibus Galesi 
Fiumeoy et regoata petara Laconi 

Rura Pbalanto. 
II le terrarum mibi pneter omnes 
Angiilus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
Mella deceduDt, viridique certat 

Bacca Venafro, &c. 

> 

Although the imitation here isliot servile, the line of thought 
and tarn of expression is similar; and I cannot doubt that 
the lyric bard was indebted in fliis instance to the choral 
strains of the dramatist. 

Other instances may doubtless be adduced. Then ought 
we eagerly to convict Lord Byron, who has a right to claim 
originality of genius as much as most English poets, because 
he may occasionally have borrowed from writers ancient or 
modem ; or can we pretend too severely to criticise even 
that more servile imitator Gray for having done what the 
acknowledged master in the art of poetry did not scruple 
to do before him ? Gray may perhaps be accused of being 
too close a copyist, trusting little to his own powers, and 
building the structure of his celebrity on the authority of 
others. A line of conduct which may be said to argue want 
of confidence rather than sterility of genius. Take the fol- 
lowing example : 

To each his sufiTeriogs, all are men 

Ck>ndemn'd alike to groan, 
The tender for anothers pain, 

Th' unfeeling for his own ! 

^H 7roXw/xo;^6ov ip' ^v yfvoj, 
'H iroXuj*o;^Jov diieploDV ; 
Xpidv Se Ti 
Ju0'9roTjuioy avSpaeriv etvevpelv ; 

EuripideSf fyhig. in Aulis, 

G, C F. 
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SYMBOLiE CRITICiE 



AD CiceronisDisputationumTusculanarumLid. I 



C!ap. II. ^. 4. Summam eruditionem Graci sitam censebant 
in nervorum vocumque cantibus : igitur el Epaminondas—Jidibus 
praclare cecitmse dicitur; Themistoclesque aliquot ante annis^ 
quum in epulis recusasset lyram, habitus est indoctiorJ] Non 
ejusdem significatiouis sunt hsec duo : ante multos annos, et 
tnultis ante annis. Illud ita dictum esse constat, ut statim a 
prsesenti tempore retro numeremus aetatem, (ut in hoc : jinie 
multos eum vidi annos) hoc autem hunc in modum, ut res non 
ad praesens sed ad praeteritum tempus referatur (velut in his : 
Decern ante annis aliud egi, aliud tribus annis post). Qua- 
propter lectionem vuig., quam Ernestius retinuit, aliquot ante 
annos correxit Wolfius sic : aliquot ante annis. Ceterum 
tirones sciant^ aliquot annos saepe esse satis longam annoruni 
seriem, ut aliquantum eXaUquanto didicerunt significare bonam 
partem. 

' Cap. III. §. 6. In quo eo magis nobis est elaborandum, dum^ 
quod multijam esse Latini lihri dicuutur scripti inconsiderate , 
ab optimis Illi quidem viris, sed non satis eruditis.'] In editione 
priori Wolfius retinuit llliSf pro quo Ernestius jam maluit i/Zt, 
ut ad libros pertineret. Defendebat autem Wolfius lectionem 
vulgatani sic: prinium, quidem pqst pronomen i/lis positum esse 
trajectione quadam prohac fornmlaioquendi: Ab optimis quidem 
illis virisf sed non satis eruditis ; deinde, mult^ esse Ciceronis 
loca, ubi ille sine honoris testificatione positum reperiatur, ut 
iste noa semper cum^contemptionis significatione, quanquam 
utrumque proprie ita ponatur. Tamen in aUera editione rece^ 
pit oonjectucam illi, oblitus-notare leclionis Ernestianae diversi- 
tatem : nam in textu quidem Ernestius reliquerat illis* Nobis 
quoque h. i. magis placet lUi^ Sic Tuscul. III. 4. §• 11. Graci 
volunt illi quidem, sed parum valent verbo. 

Eadem §. Quare si aliquid Oratorias Laudi nostra attuli- 
mtu induslria.] In Ernestii editione scriptum legitur: $i ali- 
quid Oratoria Laudis. At nullus exstat in Cicerone locus, 
ubi artem oratoriam simpUciter dixerit Oratoriam, licet artem 
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poeUcam aimi^iciter dicmt Paiikam. £ Quinliliaiii Institutt. 
Or. 11. 14 patel, noo pouime Ckefooem scribere simpliciter 
Oratoria. Lmts araioria aliis etiam lods dkit, ut htm impe* 
ratoria. Hinc Wcdfim icripnt Orat*ri« remoU majuscuU 
Ultera initiali. EnMStium quideoi aibi noo constare deprebendi, 
qui in textu reliquerit Ormtoria, quasi de arte scnno sit; in 
aunolBtione autem de laude oratoria loqualur. Idem Genilivuui 
laudis defendit non bene, n( jam defendisse aoiuiadverto Tbo* 
mam Wopkens. Lectt. Tull. p. 49* Nam verbum afkrn 
reperitur illud quidem sine Dativo, ut si dicss : moram ajffkrt 
(conf. Cic. pro Sext. 6l) el similia. Hoc taniea loco duriue 
omissum asset Itemanis. Dativus ortUorm itiwU quum Hon 
sit Da^isii conjectma, sed in edd. vet. occurrat^ recte eum WoU 
fius praetiilit^ otin Epislolaad Davisiuni Rich. Bentlcius. 

Cap. IV. §. 7, Aristo^Us, vir sunnno ingenio^ Scienfid^ 
Copia] Jure probat banc Wolfii lectionem (quam reperio etiam 
in ed. Oxon. a« 1783, T. 11. p. SS5) Censor peritissimua in 
Ephemeridibus iitterariisJenensibus (A. L. Z. a. 179^ no. 
lid), quem Scbiitziuffi esse, quod illo jam anno qao prodiit 
censura Tidere mibi videbar, locis non paucis confirmavit niibi 
comfkaratio editionis Schiltziame. Quse lectionem Woliianam 
sacuta, duplicem quibus ilia nititur rationem non attuiit. Sdl; 
seiet^im eopia Giceroniano quidem loquendi usu noo reperitur : 
doetrinm vel trmdiiimiis topiam rectissime dixeria. . Est etiam 
male acniiiSffrsf lectio vulg. San| quidem esempla copttba in 
diMibiia tantum verbis omissas : sed nonnisi ubi est emphasis 
qmadam, qualib b. h nulla. Ceierum adndtaHiem quondam mi*^ 
etUiamei cogiam AristoteK Cicero triboit Oral. I. §• 6* 

Cap. y. §. 9> ▼arba a Wolfio non soUioitafa, qwe et mibi a 
Ciceroois ratione videniur non esse aliena Aforieacbm est emm 
onmihut ad glosseitoatB releganda efsse suspidalur Censof <iUe* 
In ecbtione tamen ScMitxins h. L nihil monuit. 

Cap.VL^. 11. eontra i^ta ipsa Disserentium Pbitosopbo*' 
rum.] Sie e codd. quibusdam deiitt Wollius pro lectione vulg.- 
Phiiosopborum Disserentiitm. In qua trajectio aimia esae s\^ 
delur. Utuntor quidem inierdum veteres acrrptoves tra^tioBi* 
bus quibus clorities aliqna inesl. Sed quum libri nooconsentiunt^ 
commodiorem structuram Wolfius recepit. Neque est clau* 
aula hexamelri phihwpkorum: nam prima syllaba breris. 

Ibid, ita nemiseri quidem.] Sunt delendum quidem pulabal 
Emeatiusy non delevit. Qui quam affert causam cur delendum 
ait^ nulla est* . Est autem propter sententiam expui^ndumi ul 
jam moBttit Bewtleius^ quem secuti sunt Wolfius et Schiitziaa; 
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Male loctMn anpplevti qui adscripsil siui^. Sabintell^;endfini 
eidptmuttt esie. Conf. §• 14. Qumiiam extonisH, ntfatererp 
qtii omnino non euemt^ eo$ ne mkeras quidem esse ^osse. 

Cap, VIll. §• !?• Quidf si te ragavero aliqutd, non re- 
spondebis^] 1m€ edidit Wolfius, quem iecutus est Schiitzius; 
recte. Nam si in priori parte proposilioois interrogatiTft nega- 
tjo poDitur, noQne dici solet ; si vero rejicitur negatio ad extre- 
■Dam {NPopoMtionenij tum non adhibetur. Plenimque certe sic 
dki solet. Ut supra cap. VIL §• IS. Pugnaniia te loquip-non 
vides? Etc. XV. §.34: Nonne inhisipsis libris, quos sm- 
bunt de contenmenda gloria, sua nomina inscribunt ? Ceteruin 
nostro loco etiam Boherius legi jubebat non respondebis, lau- 
dans Henr. Stephanum in Pseudo-Cicerone p% 188. 

Cap. X. §. 20. jB;if5 doctor Plato tripUcemfinxit animum] 
Pro vulgata lectione Animum restituit Wolfius Animam. Cor- 
rexerat jam BentleiuS| addicentibus codicibus quibusdam ; sed 
correxisse Bentleium WollGus oHm nobis prsesentibus dicebat 
propterea, quia Graecam vocem ^^m^v non aliter putaret Latine 
Terti potuisse quam animum, qua in re ille Wolfio judice vebe- 
menter ervabat. Nam ^ifvx^t esse et animum et animam, proprie 
autem esse animam, ductum a verbo aliquo quod notionem babe- 
ret spirandi, ita ut in^xj^ proprie sit spiritus, Sed ut boc mitta- 
mus, (sic fere Wolfius pergebat) sane ambigua semper manet vox 
4n^« Aty quod fa. 1. monendum erat, Plato ubi de ^^v%{| tri- 
partita loquitur, loqui non potest de anima, sed de animo* 
Ratio, ira, cupiditas, hse tres animae partes nullo modo pertinere 
possunt ad spiritum bominis, sed ad vim intelligendi, sentiendi, 
concupiscendi. Haec vis autem animus dicitur, nunquam antma. 
Hoc igitur loco Cicero scripsit animum, quod et sequentia do- 
cent. — Acute sane et verelectionem suam bunc fere in modum 
olim probasse mihi videtur Wolfius. Alia est ijusestio^.an Beot- 
leius putaverit Grascum. ittfp^y non aliter Latme verti poXuisse 
quam animum. Disertis quidem verbis illud non dixit, sed hoc 
tantum : ^^ De Animo hie disserit Cicero : Animae autem voca- 
bulum si quando bic usurpat, pro aiire accipit ; ut paullo ante : 
Animum autem alii animam, utfere nosiru Quai«, ut evitetur 
ambiguum non sine crimine admittendum, rescribo triplicem 
jinxit Animum." 

In iis de Dicasarcho quae sequuntur, vulgo <|uidea legitur 
Animum vel animam, uncis vero inclusit priori editione sua 
Wolfius vel animam, quia quum anima proprie sit s|Hritus, 
irvviiia, eam vocem Cicero h. 1. ponere non potuerit. De 
nvwi^an enim dubitare Dicasarchum plane non potuisse.— Jam 
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Bentleiiis verba vel animatn ejieiendft h. I. censdit. £|os ftutem 
nrtiones nSiili ease Judicabat Wolfioa. Earn enim dieere> £K« 
caearcbam sine dubio dixisse ^vp^^i boc autem verti non posae 
nisi animum. (Quod disertis verbis Bentleium dixisse' supra 
n^avi.) Neque certom esse e Dicaearcbi verbis, qaod Bent* 
Idus voluit. Quid enim ? si dixisset ille ipv^i^ i^ mwi^ia : mm 
Cicero aliter dioeie potuisset ^oam tudmum vel animam 1 (At 
sic DiGsrarchnm dicere potuvse Wtrffius negaverat ipse. Ut 
igitur ab eo lectionis causam subtiliter oiim redditaoi esse fiieile 
agnoscam, tamen ab ipsius ratione Bendeium prope abfuisse 
puto. Qui postquam dixisset, Ciceroni animam bic esse qui 
Graecis 4^4 • Quare, inquit, in boc capite, ubi Dicasarcbus 
opinionem sic refert : Nihil esse ommno animam, et hoc esu 
tatum inane ffrustraque Animatia et Animantes appellari: ne^ 
que enim in homine inesse animum vel animanii aec tn be$iia : 
omnino auctor sum, ut verba ilki vel animam ejiciantur, utpole 
a varia lectione marginali in textum intrasa* Nam in GrsKis 
Dicasarcbi non nisi unum vocabulum esse potuit 4^vyi9* Elxii 
Piiytfrieu ffft^nr^a* oots y^P ^^^ htlftu ripf ^ti^f evr' h &ih 
ifAwtfy oSt* h a>Jfym ^dwp.) Restat ut commemorem, in re« 
censione secundis curis emendatiore quse prodiita«MDCCCvii. 
Wolfium verba vel asnmam sine uncis reposuisse, quod fecit 
etiam Scbiitaius. Uterqne me quidem non refn^ante. Nam 
de aTwmay quatenus sit 'Kim^M, dubitare plane non potuisse DU 
caearcbum, caveamus ne tale quid pronuatiemus. De cujus 
philosopbi seatentia, a Cicerone, ut videtur, non omni ex parte 
dilttcide et baud scio annon satis recte exposita, conf. Tenne* 
manni nostri, V. C, Hbt« Philos. Tom. III. p. 336. Aceedit^ 
quod si scriptum esset nequie in homine inesse animum, nee in 
bestia, offenderet vox animus ad bestiam quoque rebta ; qualis 
offmsio aut nulla est aut minor certe, si pnecedunt verba vel 
animam. Cefeerum bas duas voces Davisms in totia editione 
a. MDCCXXx. (non in prima a. mdccix. quam utramque pos<* 
sideo: dereliqnis Davisianis referre non possum) dicitI^uB« 
binum a qnibnsdam Codd. abesse testari. i 

Ibid. §. 2£. quatuor nota ilia genera"] Nota cum Davisio ex 
edd. vet. et mss. restituit Wolfius sequente Scbiitzio. Ernestiua 
quidem vocem nota glossema esse dicit rov ilia. At sunt ex- 
empla crebra et proUita vocis utriusque sic conjuncts^. . Gravius 
ac significantius loquitur Cicero, quam si nota omisisset. 
• Cap. XI. ^ 9S,. ha sunt fere de animo sententiieJ] Omnium 
post fere deest in bonis quibusdam Davisii codd., qui delevit. 
Non bene, Emestius inquit^ Jam ex Hermiae Irrisione Gen* 
tiiium patet quidem, longe non omnes Veterum de animo sen* 
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tentiM a Cicerone eise'atlatas. Sed scribere poterat fere 
Omnuim. Quum veru Omoiutn in bonis quibusdam codd. ooq 
reperiatur^ lex autem sit in cmi teiienda^ ubi facilis sit modus 
quo aliqutd udjici potuerit^ facilem esse suspiciooem, si id a boqis 
codd« absit : cur Wolfius rejecerit omnium patet. Fere autem 
pertinet ad pronodaen ha, quod librarium fugiebat fortasse. 
Eodeiti modu Grseci adjiciunt va)$, nos autem i so, so ungefdhr. 

Cap. XII. §. ^7* tdque quum mult is aliis rebus, inm e pots^ 
tiJUiojure et carimonm sepukrorum intelligi licet, quas maxi^ 
mis ingeniis praditi nee tanta cura coluissent, nee vtolatas ta$n 
inexpiabiU religione sanxissent, uisi h»reret in eorum mentibus, 
mortem etc.] Hareret in pluribus niss. repertum lectioni 
vulgatae liasisset pnetulerunt JDavisius, Wolfius^ Schiitzius. 
Cur Wolfius praetulerity sciu per ipsum. Neinpe verbuoi bs?^ 
rendii ut pauca alia verba, hoc proprii habet, quod saepe Im- 
perfectum et Plusquamperfectum comoiutari possint ; turn etiain 
Perfect um et Pra^sens. Hoc ex vocabuli significatione oritur, 
Haserutit pennain veste tua; harent etc. (.Es haben sick 
Fi^hi angekdngt etc^ Es hangen Federn an etc.) Hose* 
runt autem Germauice etiam verti potest : es hangen. Hasis^ 
sett9t: es hSitte sich angehangt, festgesezt; h€Breret est: jam 
in eo loco erat, ubi hscsisset pratteritum erat. Nam postquam 
atiquid kitsit (sich angehangt hat), harei (kangi es); postquam 
he^erat (sich angehangt hatte) harebat (hing es*) Jam aliis 
etiam locis Cicero iu verbo b«rendi Perfecto Tempori Praeaensj 
Plasqnamperfecto Imperfedtum prarfert. Hasc una ratio estde- 
fendeiidaaiectionis a Woifio recepts. Alteram ease dicebat quod 
censtructioni et cotisecutioui 1 eniporum hareret h. 1. magis 
Gonvctiiret quam hasisset, quia Imperfecto significeiur actio per 
loBgum tempuB dumns.. 

Ibid, nsoriem non interitum ^se omnia tollentem et deleniemy 
sed quondam fuasi migrationem, commutationemque vii^e, qua 
in elaris xirit et feminis dux incalum soleret esse; quum ceteri 
hssmi tetinetentur, ut pemumerent tamen4'} Quod .vu^o ede* 
batur : 'in ceteris humi retineretur, et permaseret tamen,* Cicero 
scribere non potuit. Quod Ernestius conjecit^ arcribere po-^ 
luit : ' cum ceteri h. retinerentur et permanerent tsMsn* Hoc 
Wolfius ilmplexus est excepto et, pro quo pdsuit ut, hoc aensu : 
ita tam^n, ut })ennanerent* (' Ut permanereot famen' legendum 
arbittabstftur etiam Davisiusin prima editioD^ quanqaimi ibi uon 
sic edidit; teatatUs insuper^ sic habere edttiouem Colon. Fa- 
bficii.) Non satis accurate igitur Sohiitziua Emestii correct 
tionem smpliciter dixit Wolfio receptam. 

Ibid. §. 28 et apud Grecos, indeque petlapsus ad n0S, et 
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usqne ad Oceanum, Hercules, tanius et tarn pratens kabetur 
deus. hinc Liber \deui] Semela natus, eademquefamsB ^elelni- 
fete Tyfidaridajratres:] Quod vulgo additur, sed a quibus' 
dam codd. abest, deus, Woliius uncis inchisit, DavisitM et 
Schiitzios deieverunt. Scil. tanti et turn prasenies habeiUmr 
diiy\mc omnia intelligenda, non deus. Tormam Seme/a W«l* 
fius cum Davisio posuit pro Semek, meiiorum h.tl. codicum 
in re ambigua auctoritatem secutus. 

Cap. XIV^. §. 31. quod omnibus cura sunt, et Maxima qui^ 
dem, qua post mortemfvftura «tW.] Daviaiua, Woifius^ ScbuW 
ziu8 pro vulg. maxime ediderunt maxima. Recte^ quum Ci* 
cero non dicat : hoc fnihi magis (vel k. m. minus) cura Bit, sed 
potius hoc mihi majoris (minoris) euro. 

Ibid, ut ait ille in Synephebis] In alits codd« legitur, ut in 
Emestii editione : ui ait Statius etc. ; in al^s ut ait Ennius. 
Fabula autem Syneplieborum Cttcilii Statii fuit, non Ennii^ 
Comoedia fuit ex Grt^o Comico I^tine reddita. Ennii vero 
paucissimaa fuemnt, si qu» fuerunt, Comcedise: Statius in koc 
genere regnabat* Dubitatio autem de lectione oritur. Pars 
Slatiiy pars Ennii nomeu pra^ferunt. Ubi major atiqua versaliir 
▼arietas, de ntriusque iectionis veritate dubitare licebit. Scilicet 
quod ssepissime alias fit spud Ciceronem^ sioubi versus aliquis* 
laudatur, ut pronomen ille adhibeatur de persona aliquai id etiam 
h. I. statuendum videtur. Atque si ita scripsit Cicero, tale 
pronomen quasi allicit et ducit post s^ faciUime glossema aii* 
quod. Sequuntnr haec : quid spectans, nisi etiam posterasacu-^ 
la ad sepertinere? Dicit ad se. An igitur Poetaillud 9peo-> 
tavit i Nulio modo boo ferri potest. Igitur vel hac de causa 
conjectura qimmvis audax adamari debet. De Nat. Deor. 1. 
6. simillimum quid factum est, ad quem locum conf. Wotiium 
ipsum in Analectis litterariis II. p. 303. At exspectaba»: -S^ro 
arbores etc. Hie qui in Synephebis illud dixit^ baud dubie it» 
dixerat. Sed bic versus statim psene . in provevbium abiemt^ 
Hinc Serif etc. 

Ibid. §.31. ^nid Adoptationes Riorum'] Adoptationes in 
bofiis codd. iegitur pro vulg. Adoptiones. Atque a verbo, 
adoptafftK facife pfocedit adaptation Alia exempla afferri pos-* 
sunt, ubi sdla usurpatur formula huic similis; ut aj^ctatio a 
verbo eMktare apud Ciceronem Iegitur, liou afiidio. Etiam 
aptid'Saflustium, qui plerumque servat antiquiorem formolam^ 
fst MfBidrefSoptatio Jugurtba c. XI. §. 6, ubi conf. Cortii anno-* 
tationem p. 455. Jure igitur recepit Wolfius, prseunte ]>avtsio, 
sequence Scbiitzio. • - 

ibid. ^ S^. num^dubitas, quin specimen natura capi deaat 
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ex optima quaqae natura ?] Male Ernestius cum Lambioo et 
Daviaio codicum lectionem deceat mutavit in debeat. Reciius 
dixeris: specimen artis ex opiimo quoque artifice decet capi, 
quam: specimen — debet, Dece^ idem eat qubdcQnseotaneuin 
est, quod convenit; debendi vocabulum domicilium habet 
iiw officio. Jure igitur antiquam lectionem deceat revoca- 
vit Wolfius, probante Censore in Ephem. litt. Jenens. a. 1792 
No. 113, et Goerenzio ad Cic. de Fin. IV. c. XI. §. 28. Re- 
cepit etiam Scbiitzius. Deceat defendit jam Wopkens. Lectt. 
Tull. p. 51, allatia locis similibus, sed non expoaito discrimine 
quod est inter verba decet et debet. 

Cap. XV. §. 34. In illo Ennii elogio pro vulg.jptiidre^ jam Bent- 
leius optime tuetur, quam Wolfius recepit, lectionem panxit, 
Adde quod pingendi vocabulum non solum ad poema pertinet, 
sed ad quamcunque narrationem^ etiam prosa expositaiQ, ubi 
coloribus aliquis omat narrata. Fangere vocabulum apud an- 
tiquiores frequentatum, Lucretianum imprimis. 

Ibid. Quidenim PMdias suisimilem tpeciem inclusii in clipeo 
Minerva f quum inscribere non liceret ?] Emestii conjectura, 
excidisse nomen ante n(mf speciem habet, non veritatem. Pici- 
mus inscribere aliauid alicui rei, nee minus bene inscribere 011- 

Sfuid aliqua re. Hoc igitur loco verbis quum inscribere tion 
ic^e^. subintelligendum videtur: clipeum nomine suo. Fieri 
etiain potest, simpliciter Ciceronem dixisse inscribere, ut swiypi-- 
f ffiy simpliciter nonnunquam est mypeip^v voftiy. Legere me 
memini conjecturam Censoris editionis Davisianse per Rat)iium 
repetitae in Ephemeridibus Litterar. Halensibus (A. L. Z. a. 
1806. No. 73) quem Wolfium non esse facile inteUigas ex cen- 
aura. Ille igitur sic statuit esse legenduni : quum inscribere 
nomen liceret, Scil. Pbidiae non satis erat, nomen addere arti- 
iicio : etiam effigiem suam tradere voluit posteritati, ut hodie 
librorum auctores praeter nomen nonnunquam imaginem Buam 
oeri insculptam libris prsBponunt^ Hsc etiam conjectura 
speciem habet, non veritatem. Nam aliud est licere, alind non 
satis esse; neque certo constat, quod aumit Vir doctus ad con- 
jecturam stabiliendam, imo ne veri quidem simile est, nomen 
Phidias artificio additum fuisse. Saltern apud Plutarchum 
Pericle c. XXi^I.ed. Hutten.T.I. p. 420, qui locus elassicus 
est de illo clipeo, (conf. etiam Auctorem libri de Mundo cap. 
VI. ed. Kapp. p. 271) nihil est de nomine inscripto. Ceterum 
de quonam Minervas signo Phidiaco sermo sit, tiniDes discant 
ex Boettigeri nostri libello eruditiasime scripto : Andeutungen 
zu XXIy Vorlesungen iiber die Arch'dologie, p. 84^-90. 
. Cap. XVI. §, 38. sed quod litteris exstet proditumJ] Emestii 
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lectio proditum ne tillum quidem codicem babel muctorera, et 
sicubi est vocabulum, est probo. Sed ex boc non sine sagaci- 
tate exsculpsit Reiskius, quem ErnesUus ne nomUiavit quidem^ 
proditum, quod recipiendum censueruut cum £rnestio Wollius 
et Schiitzius. 

CJROLUS MORGENSTERN. 
Dorpatu 






ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 

HEBREW BIBLE. 



Letter !• 

The collation of Hebrew MSS. by Dr. Kennicolt forms an 
important epoch in the history of Biblical criticism. Before 
the period when this collation took place^ an opinion generally 
prevailed, that the text of the Hebrew Bible had been preserved 
free from error and defect ; and that no various readings of any 
consequence were to be found, either in the editions, or in the 
MSS., of the Hebrew Bible. About the middle of the' 17th 
century Cappellus and Morinus maintained a different hypo- 
thesis. '^ Hie sane/' says Morinus, speaking of the opinion 
mentioned above, respecting the immaculate, state of the He- 
brew text, ^* Hie sane insolentissima con6dentia cum ignora- 
tione maxima conjungitur. Hebraica Biblia sunt sincerissima. 
Quamobrem vero i Non alia ratione ducuntur, quam quod ex- 
cusa sibi invicem consentire auimadvertant. Idem de MSS. 
omnium aetatum, quorum ne specimina quidem unquam viderunt, 
affirmandum esse temere pronunciant. Nee cogitant omnes 
fere libros editos extiito et eodemfotUedimBnasse; ideo consen- 
sum ilium non magis admirandum esse, quam editionuni vulgatas 
versionis auctoritate Clementis VIH. recensitarum unitissimam 
concordiam.''' The account of Cappellus's laborious and 
valuable • work I shall, give in the words of Dr. Kennicott. 
"The man who first undertook to bring the printed text of the 
Old Testament to the test of sound criticism, was the learned and 
now justly celebrated Ludovicus Cappellus, in his Critica Sacra, 

' Kennicott's 1st Dissert, on the state of the printed Hebrew text, p. Q95, 
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the work of sit»aail*tbirty years ; a work, wbicfa; notwkhstandiag 
the violence widi which Ihe puUtcation of.it was (for the space 
of ten years) opposed by some, notwithstanding the virulence 
with which it was condemned after publication by many others, 
(and is condemned to this very day by a few,) and notwith- 
standing some undoubted mistakes in particular places, will be a 
lasting monument of the fame of its author." ' '< Ca|;^eUu8 
undertakes to prove — that various readings may, and ought 
to be, collected on the books of the Hebrew Testament, on 
account of the many mistakes in the modern copies, which 
mistakes have been ocoasionedby the igoorance and carelessness 
of transcribers — that one principal means of discovering these 
various readings Js, a careful examinalion of the ancient 
versions, and a judicious comparison of them with the present 
Hebrew text — and that, from the many places in which the 
printed Hebrew text differs widely fA>m the sense of those an- 
cient versions, and places where the translators could have no 
reason for varying designedly^ we may properiy infer that their 
written copies were in these places somewhat difl^rent 
from our printed copies ; Coniequently that we may safely 
refer to these versiom wherever fbe present Hebrew text is un- 
intellfgible, absorb or contradictory/-^ The new doctrmes ad- 
vanced by Cappeliua and Mortnus tnet with great opposition : 
nor did the subject of 4fsp«te between dietn and their opponents 
admit of a sati^aetory decision till the extensive coHation of 
MSS« and editions of the Hebrew Scriptures undertaken and 
executed by Dr. Kentiioott. This learned and laborious critic 
states, in the Dmert^io general^ at the end of his edition 
of the Hebrew BiMe, that he at ond tiaie thought that the 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible differed very little, and in 
matters of tviiling import, from the aotographs of Moses and 
the prophets^ He was led by degrees to form a different 
opinion, in consequence of a request from Bp. Lowth that he 
would compare the Hebrew text of 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. with that 
of the parrallel passage, I Chron. xi. 11.' A careful examination 
of theee and other paralld passages convinced him that the He- 
brew text had material^ suffered from the errors of transcribers, 
and in a dissertation on 1 Chron. xi. compared with 2 Sam.v, and 
xxiii. he endeavoured to prove the truth of this position, and pro^ 
posed an extensive collation of Hebrew MSS* with a view to 



Rennicott's 1st Dissert, p. 370. ^ Kenoicott's l9t Dissert, p. 380. 

' See Kennicott's Diuert. Gener. p. 67. 
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theittrtomtuvn of dw Hehrow iemt, m far at 09 dtemble aa 
objtct couid be attaiBedy to its original parity. The tentinenta 
of Dr, KeiuiicMm, thoofjlk snppoited with imieh obilily aad 
cogency of reasonings niet with comaderible opposition ; h«it 
happily bia plan obtained the powerful rapport of a prelate, not 
kss eminent for a profomKi knowledge of Iho Hebrew language, 
aad eldll and acoteoeas in Biblical criticianiy than for a zealoua 
and conacienfiooa discharge of his impobrtant public fuftctionsc 
^' vir/' as Bishop Lowth elegantly describes him, '^ siuunw erit^ 
ditionis, oummo loco/' The collation of Hebrew MSS. was 
begun in tbe year ITfilyiiuderthe auspteea of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury end the univernties of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Duhiin, followed «oon afterwards by the patronage of the King 
of England, and of most of the crowned heada in Europe, and 
the second and last vohMne was published in 1780. The M6S. 
Hebrew nnd Saaiaritan, collated by Kennacottand his coadjutor 
Brims, for this splendid and valuaUe work, amounted lo no less 
than 600^ besides 50 editions: and the facts resuitiog from this 
eoUation have fwoved to demonstration, that the opinion of 
Cappellua, MonanSy and Kennieett, as to the state of (be printed 
Hebrew text, is substaaliaUy true^-»«-that 4heae ia no ioimacuhite 
copy of the Hebrew text at present in existence, and that the 
naxnf^ me^os jiiust be used for correcting the text of the Old 
Testament, as have already been used with so much success in 
correcting the New Testament. It is not necessary, nor indeed 
would it accord with my own sentiments, to vindicate all the 
conjectural emendations of the Hebrew text proposed by Or. 
Kennicott. Aliquando boous dorioitat Homerus: and we 
ought rather to be surprised that so many of his critical con- 
jectures have received a strong support from MSS. afterwards 
collated, than that he has sometimes proposed amendments with- 
out sufficient grounds. I will conclude this letter by stating some 
facts which I conceive to have been fully proved 'by Kennicott's 
collation. 

Dr. Kennicott's collation has proved — 

1st. That the MSS. of the Hebrew text differ, in a great 
number of passages, from the printed text. " Codex hie Mstus.," 
says Kennicott, speaking of the Bodleian MS. No. 1, '^con- 
tioetlectiones circiter 14,000 a textu Hooghtiano diversas.'' ' 

2nd, That the printed copies of the IJebrew Bible differ 
materially from each other. '^ Monendum est," says Kenni- 



1 Diss. Gen. p. 21. 
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cottf speaking of the edkioBs of the Hebrew Bible published 
in the 15th century ; '* monendum est harum editionom primam/ 
etsi tantum psalmos complectatar, habere supra 600 diversitates 
integris verbis vel literis. Editionem vero ultimanif qa» est 
Biblionini, continere plures quam 12,000." ^ '^ Primi editores 
prophetarum priorum affirmant — ^penes nos fuerunt exemplaria 
multa probata et bona-^non tibera tamen ab erroribus et men* 
dii: nam profecto inventio libri absque mendo vel errore 
miraculum foret/' 

5rd* That many readings of the collated MSS. are decidedly 
preferable to Vanderhoc^ht's text; and serve, to correct that text 
m many places where it is obviously corrupt or defective. Some 
proofs of this will be found in my remarks on Mr. Bellamy's 
New Translation, inserted in the Class. Jaum.xxxY. p. 15]. 

4th. That the Septuagint and other ancient versions are con* 
firmed by the authority of MSS. in many passages, where the 
reading of those versions is preferable to that of Vanderhooght's 
tei^t. For proof of this, I refer the reader either to Kennicott's 
Dissertatio Generalis, or to the readings of the ancient versions in 
Boothroyd's Biblia Hebraica — a valuable work, though I shall 
have occasion to prove in a subsequent letter that it abounds 
with typographical errors. 

KIMCHI. 

Falmouth, May, 1822. 
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67 
CRITICAL REMARKS 

On Dr« Osann's Edition of Philemon. 



No. II. — [Continued from No. L. p. 343.] 

^* Denique addendum notas in Philemonis Lex. auctore Bri- 
tanno Anonymo, editas in Mus. Crit, Cant. 1. et 2., ad quarum 
calcem sigla R. W. adposita est, quum frugi esse viderentur, om«- 
niaque Philemonem spectantia simul hac in Edit, contineri veU 
leniy integras in notis nominato ubique auctore repetendas curavi, 
perpaucis exceptis, quae locum dcriotoris alicujussisterentet sine 
didpendio sensus concisius afferri posset." P. xli. The signa- 
ture R. fV, denotes Robert Walpole, the learned traveller. 

^^Olov *u^Xjfjjj, * avturfiXi^fig : e Cod. editum olov vijX*^^^, 
iniXi^g, quse mutavi secundum Lexici SGM. inediti locum et 
Etjm. M. 61. 'AXXA hoi tou i ypa^erai, olov *uTijXip^^, *avoTij- 
Ai^^y (TrifAahei $e r^v vavv r^v fji,rj a\ei^tii(rav iriVcrij : quo minus 
autem hie de mendo cogitetur, facit alius IS^tym, locus p. 22. 
'^AfyxTTOs ^^^S ^^'^'^^ h *avowijXj$^j, ubi perperam edebatur* awin^* 
Xj^f, quo vitio etiam Phrynich. in Bekk. Anecd. 21. **Aw7n^ 
Xi^o$ vaUis* i} ft^ OroXijXijitjxeyt] x» r. A. laborabat, licet Bekkeri 
errorem Barkerus Epist. Cr« ad Boissonad. 217. propagarit. 
Igitur etiam Pbav. [post Eust. ap. H. Steph. Thes. p. 1799. 
d. Ed. Lond.] fallitur, quum 1. c. scribit, oToy avijXj^^; vay^, ^ fu^ 
oKei^ela-a vl<T<ry^f facile corrigendus.'' P. 17- See the New Gr. 
Thes. L c. 

** De nominum in aXMo^ desiuentium accentu egregie disputa- 
fit E. G. {H.'\ Barker, in Aristarcho Anti-Blomf. sive ^ ^ep/y 
to the Notice of the New Gr. Thes., Londini edito 1820. P. 1. 
p. 7, et xviii. Vide et ipsam Lond. H. Steph. Thes. Edit. p. 
1493. a. V. Aliakiog, ubi tamen ab Editoribus in eo erratum est, 
quod vocem v))f AtAfo^ et Philemonis et Arcadii de Ace. 38. auc* 
toritate firmatam nihili esse contenderunt. Utramque vocis for- 
mam et Schneider, el Riemer. optime agnoscunt^ modo non 
ni^oXeo^ evulgassent.'' P. 4 1 . ^* Sententiam de delenda v. n^ 
fakeof latam quum ipse Barkerus in Add. ad Aristarchum su- 
um p. 112. retractavity non debebat vir eruditissimus erroris a 
me redargui. Rei coniiciendae nunc satis habeo Herodiani 
vtfi Moripovg Ai^mg Fr. attulisse^ paucis ante mensibus e Cod. 
Taurinensi erutum a Perron Notit. Codd. Taur. 33., ubi de 
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accentu hujus ^^neiis adjectivorum fuse d^putatum est/' P. 
zxxvii. 

"'Pu|xj3o;, Phav. Ampliora Etym. M. 640. ubi v. quse 
£. G. [&.] Barker, ea, qua solet, ernditioire congessit: 
qiiibus addas Schol. e Cod. vetustissinio saeculi fere X.^ olim 
Mutinensiy jam Regio Paris. 451., Clementis Alex. nonnuUa 
continente parlim editum a Bast, ad Greg. C. 141. [^41.] 
quod integrum bic describo, repertum fol. 8. verso ad Cob. 
ad Gr. p. 15. : Kwvos xa) pifufios'^ x»voi, o2 orpojSiXoi nai «i 
Jyga"oi, (OS Jioytviavis, *Po/Xrj3oj, Vivos, xavoj, ^vkfipiov, (Bast. fuXa- 
piov edentem Cod. scriptura fefellit,) o3 ipprrM ri oifol^Iov, xai 
hf Tols TiKtrals 2SoysirO| Jva ioi^Uji to li, • • xai ^u/x^jSo; ixaXelro' 
ovTws AioynvioLvis, "Ori Zi [insert, 6] pofifios Ka) ^Ofjifios Xiyrrai^ 

i^a(rKovTau** P. 112. Bast. 1. c. has thus edited the Gloss: 
Koivor 01 <rTp6fii>^M xa) oi i6p<roi, ois Jioyfvmvo^i pii/i^pog, 8ivo^. Bit : 
fiwws' ^vkipiov, c3 l^^irrai to (rwetfrlov, xoH h rais Ttkrrals i$ovff7- 
TOf fva ^iCp. To Si uM xoti ^vfi^s ^xaXeTro. tivreo Jioyeviayo'i^. 
1. Bast has rightly read, in the Ms., which he calls Cod. Moden., 
or rightly supplied from conjecture, auTO after to Si. 2. 'But'hebas 
evidently mistaken the Gloss^ reading it as if it were two separate 
Glosses on the word xcDvo^, whereas the head of the article, which 
head be has omitted, Kmog xal f^iA^os, and the concluding wordsj 
To a atho itou pififios IxaXsiTO, might have satisfied him that the 
first relates to xoovo^, ai^d the second to ^^jx/So;. In the Notes on 
Etym, M. 1108. Ed. Sturz. I have produced the Scholion, and 
subjoined the following remarks:— ^' Sic Schol. hortulos suosir^ 
rigavit ex eodem flumine, quod libavit Hesycb. *Poft/3o^ ^'^fos, 
argo^oSf ij^oj, STvo^, xwvo;, ^uX^piov, o5 ef^Trrai o^oiv/ov, xai Sv reu$ 
TtKtTois hyfiTOLi" I'he Gloss of Hes. quite confirms the punctuation 
and arrangement of Osann.S. Hes. has ^Xffpioy, which Bast had 
tacitly corrected into ^vXatoiov, guided perliaps by the unnecessary 
doubty which H. Steph. Thes. 2, 1 142. c. had expressed, about 
the genuineness of the form ^vkIiqiov : see Osann. p. 62. who 
has neglected to notice Lobedk. ad Phrynich. Ed. 78.:— ** Her- 
Xijpioy autem, cui Albert, patrocinatur ad Hes. v. 'PofijBo^, atque 

tota ilia terminatio deminutivorum in i)piov, de qua docte et co- 
piose egit Spohn. mens Comm, de £xtr« Odyss. Parte '133., 
multas habet suspiciones. Etym. autem boc modo scripsisse vi- 

detur : SoKu^m ioxt[jJyrepov li to f wXw^iov xol) fuXapiov.* But, 

when Lobeck has seen Philemon I.e. and read the note of Osantl, 
be will change his opinion. 

'^ Sii^ivos xfltXf iTMi xoA h'fioSf f/>sToi iwrio$ 7rve6[ji,oiTos, cog ' 8i}Xo7 
%upu *ApiTToreKei 6 «^6<r|xo'j. H. A. 9, 27. (40.) ubi SchneiderO pro 
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«^i<r|xo; e Cod. Med, aurwit hf^o^ edeati jure obloquutus ouper 
est E. G. [H.] Barker, ip Wolfii Anal. Liter. Fasc. 3, 67. 
[Classical Journal^T. 18. p. 344.] cui vulg. scripturam defen- 
denlijam Philesaoiiis auctoritas accedit.'* P. 121. In the pas- 
rage referred to I bave not decidedly rejected the reading adopt- 
ed by Schneider^ BOf have I decidedly adopted the vulgar read* 
iog flL^ATjuJOf* My ^'orda are these : — '' Quuai tamea Eust. sua 
iR exemplari af§9f$iv repererit, anplius de hac lectione cogitan- 
dum videtur. Certe a^so-jxi; pro simpl. Icr/xi; tam mira est 
toquolio) ut vix earn sine corruptela? suspicione transroittere pes- 
aimua." 1 am^ however, now happy to say that, whatever doubt 
i did feel, has been entirely satisfied by M. Hermann's just de- 
fence o(AfaTfLig, which is subjoined to Mr. B.'s article, p. 73-4. 
Oaaim is also mistaken in supposing that Mr. B. lias not 
quoted the passage of Philemon, which he will find p. 66. 
215. h eiyf£ 8' lo-jxo; w$ vs?a0iSm. V. Sf(r/ta^, Inc. S* hrfM^. 
£xtat Icjxi; ywMxm in Aristoph. A^ 553. et to'/te; — /wp/x^xotv 
in Babrii Fab. 4. De Fur. 363. Fuit, opinor, vox e xe aviaria 
derivata, et proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandum 
aedeatiboa^ Aoglice Cwejf* Malim igitur Irf/bO^ ab e^ofuxi." 
Burges. ad .^ch. Suppl* p* *99* On the question, h[Mi an 
h-futf, the reader can see what I liave said in p. 66-7 « where too 
p. 64. other examples of the word being applied to denote 
a number may be found. I cannot assent to the ingenious re* 
Biark of my friend Burges» that the word is '^ e re aviaria derivata, 
eC proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandum aedentibusj^ 
Anglice Covey,'* because on that supposition it could never have 
been applied to denote a quantity of' liquid, such as yiXaxTQi 
irfuAg Eur. Bacch. 710^ Philoatr. V. S. I, 19. p. oil.; kirfMs 
fu^J<r^$f Mel, EpinicuB ap. Athen. 432. I therefore ^stili 
think that die primary meaning of the word is a vessel adapted 
forreceiviMgbiet,a Hive, a S'Aflp:-— 1. because from this as the 
primary meaning you may easily trace every sense attributed to 
the word ; 2. because I have shown that <r/Lt^vo$, a synonym of 
hjiif, is used in precisely the same manner to denote a hive of 
beeSf then a vessel of honey, and noetaphorically a multitude of 
persons, animals, things etc. Dr. Blomf. Gloss, ad Pr. 373. lias 
made a similar mistake : — ^' *Iw6ai, Premo, AffligO|-*-— videtur 
manasse ab T^f, Animakulum, quod cornua peredit" 1 agree 
with the learned Dr. in considering the notion of pressure to be 
the primary idea of lvi», but I must reject his derivation from 
9^, until he has proved how well that idea accords with the habits 
of the animalcule : see Mr. Barker's Diss, on the verh 7W(9^ iu 
Claf sical Journali T. 9. p. 114, 
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"XiXif. Magnopere conferenda sunt, quae E. G. [H.] Bar- 
ker. Annot. ad Etym. M. 1]£8. diligenter congessit. Pro 
edito {nrorri>JiSiv, quod mihi quidem sensu carere omnino vide- 
batur, auctore Barker. 1. c. 1130. wrocrTiveiv scripsi^ quod similli- 
mo contextu Eust. 1936. habet. De v. vrocrrevsiv nihil statim 
0uccurrit« Contra apposite derivativum vroarevil^eOf Euinatb« 5* 
p. 212. *H S* xrK&nwvoL^n Xffvriy a^goS/cioy, Ktii rh XfTTOV i^wnxhv 

Apertum est e Cod. Par. Reg. 2895., queni inter Parisienses 
optimum Judico, * vrooreyay/ta esse suscipiendum. Concidit 
igitur V. avo<rrivopyiui, ex h. 1. a Schmidtio Tausend Griechische 
Worter p. 14. enotata. Atque xnrvnirnXft recte h&bere, plura 
ejusdem Auctoris loca abunde docent, e quibus cito 4. p. 1 1& 
'XVooTfvft^oo de Quavis leniori lamentatione praecipue usurpatur : 
ita Soph. Aj. 315.'' P. 194. Even if the Cod. alluded to had 
not contained the reading (nrotrrivayfici, the context and common 
aense would have proved the necessity of introducing it. For 
the verbal noun was meant to re-echo the meaning of the verb 
Itself, and therefore if the one was aire(rri¥a^9, the other must 
have been airoarifU'YiJM, or, if the one was ^ocrriva^s, the other 
would unavoidably have been uvoirrivaYiML. 

'^'Discinius ex Schol. Ven. II. B. 262. Aristarchum alhw, 
ijw circumflexe scripsisse, Dionysium vero Sidonium oxytone. 
Pamphilus omnes id genus accusativos circumflectebat, Diony- 
sius Thra. Aristarchum culpat, qui aiSeo et ^m circumflexe 8crip<» 
serit, alia vero oxytone, Jlvii, Ar^rw, Vide etiam ad II. I. 240.' 
R. W. in Mus. Crit. Cant. 1, 126." P. 7. See Ammn. Crit. 
et Philol., in Classical Journal 31, 112-3. 

'' Brt^i^^ 6v^(ria)$, ty)](rf{Siov, quae omnia vide ne sint Gramma- 
ticorum inventa, qui quum pluralem ret, fivi^o-fiSia passim ap. bo- 
nos scriptores reperirent, repetendutn eum a sing, dimin. inf- 
cetSiov putaverunt. Gerit sane quidem vox ret Syi)0*ff/Sia subatan* 
tivi saepe vicem : sing, autem nuspiam ofi^enderis. Pluralis ex- 
empla babes collecta a Beck, ad Aristoph. O. 537*, ubi Scbo- 
liastae xevifipia rot. tyi](re(Sia restituas velim pro Avijo'iftaMt, auctore 
Schol. Cod. Victor, in ThierscHii Act. Phil. Mon. 1, 3. p. 393. 
collato Piersono ad Herodian. 466. : quanquam de ipsa v. dvi}- 
o-ifiaio^ dubitandum minime esse providit Lobeckii diligentia in 
Parerg. ad Phrynich. 558. Beckii exemplis adde Philostr. V. 
A. 1, 1. 'Eo-Sijra, (quo jure et Schneider. Lex. v. Bt^o-f/Sio;, et 
Frenzelii Beitr'd^e zu Schneiders Griechisch^DetUschem TFiJr- 
terbuche Isenaci 1810. edito p. 11., M^umtcl citent, scire ve« 
limi quum vulgatam duo quoque Codd. Paris, tueantur,) rs lx« 
tvvfi'niidty^ ibique Olean, et 8, 7, 4. Denique Porphyr. de Abtt. 
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4, 16* p. 353* UetpopfAKkKTOA yoLf xai 'EXwffTyi awixt^icu x«roi« 
xiBionf ifftianf, xai Ixjivanf, xoi xvofuoVf poiSii n xai fjL^km^ ual 
twhn^s yutfulccnm ou orf Ai^^u; &^cMieUf m^ to fyijo'fitW : quo loco 
quum de cibis taotummodo seraio sit, quibus mysts Cererit 
vesci interdicerentur, sponte apparet Boissonadi conjecturam, 
MtyAecttrM to nthiiw i^aiffieu to$ rh trf^ailtw, ad HerodiaDi Epi* 
mer. 120. prolataiui plane concidere, etsi pro o^ corrigendum 
ease ri recte aensisse videtur : iwrmrieu autem proprie de cibia 
dici docet locus Clem. Alex, hue maxime faciens, Piedag. 2. p. 
149- Sylb.^ ubi de Moyse : *X2y ^i If ^xffv ammrtM, icoXav xixo- 
Xuxf rovroiy t^ Sfn^ifteiia, ri rt §iiwX6ttneif ra rt oiroxffirriy/Etfvae. 
Adde Athen. 308/' P. 68. This note will call forth many obser- 
vations. 1 . In the passage from Porphyry Osann has inadvertent* 
ly omitted xai before xaroixi$/ooy. 2, In the passage from Clem. 
Alex, he has adopted the vulgar reading Ovij^i/xaeTa, a yvovA formed 
against analogy, which deforms even Potter's Edn., and which 
must be corrected into ir/i^iiMTm. d. The reading iaii^fji^etTa in 
the passage from Philostr. has been incautiously adopted from 
Schneider^s Lex. by the Editors of the New Gr. Thes. p. 521. 
b. ; and it also appears in the work of H. Stephens 1, 1564. in 
V. 0y^o-i$, who quotes it from Budaeus. 4. The Editors do not 
tbink^ that to vindicate the observation of Philemon, there is any 
occasion to produce an instance of Ayi]<rs/Sioy used in the singu* 
lar ; for its existence may be inferred from the plural roi 0yi}- 
cetStoL, which Osann supposes to be alone in use. However, the 
singular does occur in ^lian H. A. 6, 2. 'AWot fu^ Soxf7y MUtv 
Ktvi^giov T§ xa) Syi]o-e/Sioy. Suid. : 6yi]0'<fta7oy' ri ^ixpcofLmv, xal 
6yii(re/Sioy* to nxpov: cf. Zonar. et Tittmanni Cyrill.: Ovr^tret' 
iioy* . to 0yi}a'ijxaioy. Oyiio-i/iaToy' to veysx^eo/xeyoy. 5. In the passage 
of Porphyry the clause, xst) »r/(n}^ ftsfifayrai x. t. X., is not ne- 
cessarily to be understood de cibis. For, if he had so intended, 
there would have been no occasion to introduce the words hritnig 
ftffftiayTai at all, as the genitive to5 — a^ourten without them, 
would have been quite sufficient. But those words clearly 
prove a change of topic, and therefore Boissonade's conjecture 
does not plainly fall to the ground. His words are these : — 
** Multum se torseruut VV. DD. circa h. 1. et nuper ad novam 
et luculentam Sancto-Crucii Mysteriorum Edit. 1, 282.461. 
Proponain et conjecturam meam, Kai nr/o^; jxejx/flnrai rh o'lrt-. 
Xltov i^ctriM^ dg to 9n](rffi8Moy, et cadaverum contrectatio «que 
eBt impura ac stercoris. De v. oveAfto; cf. Elmsl. ad Acharn* 
1 1 70.'' 6. The alteration of ou into to belongs not to Boisso- 
nade, but to Valent. ap. De Rhoer. 7. Osann has overlooked 
die Add^ to Boissonade's work, p. 295.: ^* De loco Porphyrii 
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▼iffe ^xxstmoTke^ H* Slepkam Land, Ed. p. 310.^ vshert tbe 
loHowing lection^ portly soggesled by Valent., Gale, Rcisk, 
and Abreschy and partfy prigiaal, b adopted^ Kci krhi^ fi$fiimM 
r& X^x^u; &ifturiM, $is rtf 0fi)^fi$iwy< l^he obtenratioiis of the 
Editors are too copious to be transcribed on tbe present occasion ; 
but 1 believe that tbecareftr) leader of tbcmwSl be perfectly satia- 
fied with the propriety of the proposed, and thoae very sligbt, alto* 
rations^ 8. Osann begins bis note with tbe words :-^'' ^yijcrt^f 
h^<Fi(iof, A^ffSioy> quae omnia vide ne sint Grmnnraticorum u^ 
rentst, qui qoiim pkir. roL (hmi^i^ia passim ap. bonos scriptt. 
reperirent, repetendum eom a sing, demin, tyijirsffif ov putaveriml*'' 
But^ as the reasoning of Philemon holds in regard to the other 

Words, which he men tions ; (Ti, ^i Sato twp b^ i$tiikuxSov tii rdo 

ffio^ xXivoftevcov hot. rov nhov yiviyi^vfOL, hoi r^^ ei h^iiyyorj ypa^etM^ 
olov ivrio'igf 6vi(re»$, tvyi^iiiiov * aAuTsiSiov* ra^ilhov* ^ia[/LaKetSioir 
xTi}a-e/Siov* xa\ erega :) it must hold in regard to this, whether 
there be any example of flv^cri;, or not. " Ov^i^, Mors, ^9opotf 
Suid. i. e. Corruptio. Sed nullum hujus usus eikemplum affert. 
Existimo autem tanquam a fut. tvfjirco esse formatum, sicat rttv^" 
ereiv ex Dione protuli. Eandem certe, qoam Sy^ci;, formationem, 
(quaecunque sit,) sequitur Nomen Bvijcri/tfltio;, item 8ri9<r?/3ioy.** 
H. Steph. Thes. 1. c. 

On the following words of Philemon p. 70. t — Aayliiig, 
waTgoovvfjuxh, ex tou Koiyov, oos 6 roD ireXagyov yovog, *7Ce\oLpyt6^$* 
ToD Xuxou, *Xux»Si3j' *aX8XTopifcj^' *x>jy/8i)j* *vep8ix/8ijj : C/satm 
says : — ^' Vulgo Aayooov, quod fieri posse nullo modo persuadeor, 
quum Aaytii^s formari hinc minime possit : neque morbr ea, que 
ap. Suid. leguntur, Aotyliiig* 6 tou Xaymu*' But Tittmanh ad 
Zonar. had previously so corrected the Gloss of Suidas. Osann 
refers to Valck. and Huschk. as the only or chief authorities 

respecting the termination of nouns in Seuf, and if he looks 
into tbe New Gr, Thes. p. HS6. b---90. c, he will find the 
entire observaiions of those critics with much original matter : 
see also Mr. Barker's Ephi. Cr, ad Gaisford., in Classical 
Journal 25, 175—6. It is to be noted that AeiytStis is from 
^^vo;,.aod XaviSsvf from XayoV* Osapn tacitly cites from Etym, 

M. 554. • Td y»f tig os iv^f/Lora, ci fjiv naiaqcii hi tou eiSi^s irouwi 

ti irftT^ioiftf|OtO(^y**«^-^f{ Hi fu^nata^etgho^ to9 i^;, Kpini^ \^Kpw^^^ 
accidentally omitted by Osann,} Atnyig, Aaytivig, and so Scbsfer 
bas edited the passage ; but we must read Aciycg, as in Etyaa* 
M. 1&1. ''ByiXog^^By^g* AiyPSfAayUfi^- See the New Or* 
Ihes.pk 1990. b« v tf n j'ov rif 

Thttfotd, July, 1 MS. *• "' ^^«* *•«• 
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On Criticisms of the Pentateuch, bjf £kbJiorn^ 

Bertholdt, &c. 



No. L-«*EicniioRM. 

WaAtBVEH may have been the religioua doctrine of ihtf 
tsmelhes before the day$ of Moses, it must be conliessed that Im 
Ramped » qertaio originality and stability on . it, whidh the 
DomAdi€ lives of their ancestors prevented tbem from acquiriM* 
Yet, we muat at the same tinoe suppose^ that he selected his 
history fronft the ancestorial traditions and poetical remainfl of 
the patriarchs^ as well as a vast multitude df his institutiont 
from some in use among them, and in a certain degree commofi 
to the Oriental world. 

But, although sound criticism obliges us to admit this fact ;^^ 

wbeo we observe the typea, by which he prefigured the advent 

of the Messiah, coutinumg unimpaired to the Babylonian cap- 

tivity^ and resuming their primitive force and intent, when the 

people became once more settled in Jerusalem ; and when we 

renaark those wise precautions, which he adopted to (Nreserve the 

higher knowlege of bis day among the Priests, we must likewise 

assent to those claims of inspiration, which be asserted* Having 

iMd opportunities of examining the esoteric dogmata of the 

Egyptians^ and being acquainted with th^ bigoted Polytheism 

of the common mass^ he was able to trace the gradual rise of 

.the .human intellect from the personifications of atmospheric 

pbenomeoa, and the deification of inert matter, isp to the ex« 

alted doctrine of One Incorporeal and Supreme Being* The 

Babylonian and Egy ptiab systems of Theology were placed within 

his inquiry ; hence, he was qualified to separate the true from 

the false, to retain such rites and customs, as were borrowed in 

these from the Patriarchal Church, to enact such salutary laws 

and restrictions, as would deter his rising colony from imitating 

their errors and their abpoimationa* These, together with the 

Phoenicians and Hebrews, are the four most ancient civilized 

natioDa ou record ; .but the religion of the other three was not 

subjected to the severe tests, by which the divine origin and 

credibility of that of fhe Hebrews were assayed. Enduring 

one continual circle of political changes, conquered^ bj fierce 
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and savage detpots, as' soon as they had settled' themselves in 
Canaan, torn in subsequent times from their altars and their 
hearths, transplanted into the highest seat of idolatry then exist- 
ingy they afforded ample proof, notwithstanding their many 
aberrations from the Mosaic law, that these revolutions could 
not make their religion extinct, that amidst all their hardships 
and wanderings they retained $iUl recognizable, and indeed, in- 
delible marks of their national peculiarity, and preserved that 
Pentateuch inviolate, to the forming instructions of which they 
were indebted for the preservation of all their records. Eich- 
hom, Michaelis, and others, have attributed the survival of the 
sacred writings to the care, with which the Priests deposited them 
in the Temple, which^ in fact, was a custom with every known 
nation of antiquity. Here,. the genealogies and public registers 
found a place, as well as the oracles of the Prophets, affording 
one general point of reference for legal and sacred purposes ; 
so that, although much has, assuredly, been lost from the 
several writers, through the vicissitudes to which the nation was 
exposed, we must nevertheless refer the existence of all that 
remains, to this salutary precaution.' But we must, at the same 
time, take into the account, that had not Cyrus permitted the re- 
settlement of the Jews on the Jordan, that had. not such men 
as Ezra and Nehemiah been raised up by Providence to super- 
intend the rising state, as well in temporals as in spirituals^ 
all this solicitude for the safety of these MSS.had been frustrated, 
nor had a vestige, survived the wreck of Hebrew literature on 
the shores of the Euphrates. Since that time, all that has es- 
caped these desolations has been watched with an indefatigable 
diligence ; and as laborious a method, as^ could have been 
devised, has been adopted to prevent interpolations or omissions 
in the sacred text If we, therefore, consider our present He- 
brew Scriptures as originally transcribed from the copies in the 
Tabernacle and Temple, and revised, as accurately as the mate- 
rials would allow, by Ezra after the captivity and most probably 
collated with every MS. in the possession of the returned exiles; 
they must, with the exception of some few incidental variations, 
remain correct to this day, having been much better defended 
by the Masoretic scheme, than the writings of Homer, Pindar, 
iEschylus, and others, as we may easily perceive from the various 
transpositions, and unwarranted guesses of their several editors. 
We are enabled to arrive at this conclusion from the quotations 
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6t the Mosaic Law in subsequent books, and from the 
of the same events in the books of the Kings, the Chronicles, 
and Isaiah, which could not agree the one with the other, were 
the case diflperent. Yet many textual variations must exist, and 
that they do exist, we may ascertain from a collation of differ 
ent MSS. ; but, these may reasonably have been expected to be 
more numerous, and in general they do not appear to affect any 
poiut of doctrine or of history. It is true that many divines of the 
German school affect either to allegorise a part of the Penta- 
teuch into a ftuto^, or to determine it to be a late coropilatioB : 
the first may be referred to the reveries of a fanciful mind, and 
the latter is absolutely defective in proof, and supported by no 
authority.*— It is indeed a fact not a little singular, that the 
eastern and western copies of the Pentateuch exhibit the most 
striking similarity, and therefore correctness ; as any one, who 
will be at the pains of comparing the present textus receptua 
with the MS. brought from India, and now in the public library 
at Cambridge, may observe. But to a class of men, who seem 
systematically to scepticise, and apply arbitrary rules of criticism 
to Hebrew literature, abundant opportunities must present them- 
selves from the many desideranda necessary rightly to analyse and 
explain a production of such ancient date. 

No reasonable theologian can hesitate in supposing, that 
Moses had documents before him, of which he made use, in the 
history of events preceding his time: — bis enumeration of the^ 
genealogical tables of the nation, of itself, would determine the 
question. Eichhorn has, in part, argued this from the title pre- 
fixed to Psalms Iviil — viii — lix. (nWIYlH) which appears to 
have been borrowed from Deut. ix. 26. ; but this cannot, in any 
way, be regarded either as an evidence or an objection. He says, 
*' denn man konnte die Inschriften dieser Psalmen flir zusatze 
spaterer hfinde, bder das citirte hied fur ein altes Volkslied 
erklaren, das, ohne aufgeschrieben zu seyn, bloss von mund zu 
mund gegangen ware ; sondem auf citationen eines geschrie- 
BEN EN Ganzen.'^ To this hypothesis, however, demonstration 

is wanting. 

To the proofs, which Eichhorn adduces, that Moses wrote 
nhe Pentateuch, we can in general assent ; although we con- 
ceive many of his proofs **from the style," (beweis » aus ihrer 
sprache) very wild and absurd. That he wrote books, which 
pass under his name, whoever he or they may have been, who 
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redttcted them 16 fheir present form, the contents of the Old 
Testaoient very satiftfactoritj determine. We discover Joshua 
K 8. menCttHiing the TVy^f) HOD,, which be elsewhere partkulariset 
ts the TWOTfYlDrS "W), and David citing, as a thing well knoMrn, 
a roll TMinuseript (Ps« \L 8. IWrh^O) in which the laws of 
offerings were specified, by which nothing else could be intended, 
than the law which we find in the Pentateuch. Similar mention is 
made of it in the historical books :' 2 Kings xxii. 1 1. 030^)11*! 
mVlH) 1 Chron. xvi. 10. (iWTiTTUiniVOn 73) 2 Chron. 
xvii. 9. (mrr mOD ISO) 2 Cbron. xxxi. 3.; & xxxv. 26. p>nJ3 
nvr nnvia) Nehcm. viii. 3, 8, 18.; ix. 3. (mV) 1B3D). Such 
arguments as thes^ contain sufficient and intrinsically solid force 
to establish them : his citation from the fortieth Psalm alone 
(8. V.) establishes bis position^ as David's allusion cannot be nus- 
taken. The *' Meoillath Sephsr" could^ in this instance, 
be a name applicable to no other book, because the context re» 
stricts it to this particular division of the sacred records. '^ Jl^JD 
USD (sayaRosenmuHer^) voluosen libri, b. e. libera qui bblongis 
membrauis convolvittir, nam, quemadmodum Latinis volumeo 
a Toivendoy ita Hebrseis rbso a jO^ convolviti et adbuc Judasi 
non soluni in libris, qui vulgata forma plicabilibus foliis con- 
stant, sed in Synagogis in oblongis membranis, quse ex antiquo 
more super cylindrum seu axiem ligneum in orbeoi circumvol- 
vunlur, legem scriptam habeut. Per hoc, autem, libri volumcn 
Davidia tempore, cum haec scriberet, intelligi aliud non potest, 
qUam Pentateuchus.'' Aa Eichhoru welt urges, tbe author of 
these books must have both lived and written at the time of tbe 
delivery of the law : a later writer must necessarily have been 
ignorant of many circumstances connected with it, which long 
prior to his day would have desceiMled to oblivion. 

Add to this, as we shall more fully exhibit in the sequel, 
that these boolu are quoted in many subsequent parts of scrip- 
ture, in a great variety of wluoh they are unequivocally referred 
to Moses. We * trace extracts from the Genesis and the Exo* 
dus in Psalms civ. cv, cvi. cvii. which, with the preceding obser* 
vations, amount almost to a positive conclusion ; in David's 
last charge to Solomon, obedience to ^^ the statutes, the com- 
mandmentSy the judgments and testimony of God, as wbittbn 
IN THB Law of Moses/' is strongly enforced : we may there- 
fore define, without violence, the rrSlJl ISO to be the corpus 
juris Mosaici, which was the standard of religion, and continued 
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to be such vrith Judah aiid Bcnganin, after tbe revolt of the 
ten tribes. 'And^ ^ with tbe exeeption of these five books, we 
discover none of tbe canonical scriptures of the Old Testa meotj 
among tbe -descendants of tbe members of the IsrttelitUh Jungr 
doni :" (whereas) ** from this time to^iis destructbnbj Nehochad«- 
nezzar^ there ni'as^ almost every fifty years, in tbe kingdom of 
Judab, a renewal of tbe law, and a reform of Ae wondiip of 
God undertaken, according to it.'' Hence (£ ChroB. xvii« {).) 
we remark Jehosbaphat commanding tbe Levites to instruct the 
people tbroughout all the cities of Judah from the iTTin USD, and 
(2 Cbron. xxiii. 18.) Jehoiada tbe priest, as well as (fi CbroA. 
xxxi. S.) Hesekiah amiuging, in times of great corruption, tbe 
worship of tbe Sanctuary, HtLfD /)*11/a IIVD3. All of whicb 
wholesome regulations were neutralised * by Manasaeh's .iireii- 
gious reign ; but, at tbe expiration of it, we see Josiab prooeed*- 
ing to a fresh reform according to the model (nach der vor^- 
«chrift)of thesebooks(2Chron.xxxiv-^xxxv.). We find Jeremiah 
admonishing his contemporaries to observe them, and Daniel 
(ix. 11.) citing their defection from them, as the cause of the 
captivity ; at the termination of it, the service of God was ar- 
ranged according to the precepts therein contained ;' — tbe burnt 
offerings, the feast of Tabernacles, and of the new moon (Ezra 
ill. 2. et seqq.) were solemnised, ntt^DJI^VD 2V1D3 (Nehem. 
▼iii. 1,3, 8, 14, 18.; ix. 3.) 

The reasons produced in ^ 410 (dass flpr^s. kann sie 
nicht abgefasst haben) that Ezra is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, are not to be answered : but we abstain from entering 
into the various minutiae of the question, in which b^ has in- 
dulged himself, in §§ 411, 412, 413, 414»4X^, and content 
ourselves wifli transcribing a note from p, 267* : 'rjosepbus in 
Antiq. Jud. liL c. 19- §9. gives the same ei^lanatioa of the 
name Ma}v(^]^ UQ^ signifies in Coipbtic wates, andOT2C6 
to preserve from, or rescue. In TWO the sowid of ihe Egyptian 

word is only as well imitated as it oould be; bat TfltiQ means 
extrahens, not txiractuSf as we 'onist interpret bis name on the 
authority of Mbses himself, (Ex. xxv.lO.) So likewise O YBG- 
P6R (Gen. xli. 43.) is artificially imitated in T^21^:' Gen- 
tile historians corroborate the proofs whicb we extract from 
tbe writings themselves ; and much has been collected, and yet 
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may be collected from the remains of Sancboniatbo preser? ed.in 
Eiisebius ; — if we had a perfect Hbrary of Egyptian and Etbio*- 
picMSS., much more, illustrative of these times, would be dis- 
covered. We find the truth of Scriptural allusions in the pages 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo ; and much more shall we 
ascertain, as we proceed in our acquaintance with Sanscrit litera- 
ture, the key of all knowledge* Moses admits, in fact^ the exist- 
ence of certain ancient documents, when he makes mention of the 

SBPHER YASHBR, the SEFHBR MELACHBMOTH YEHOVAH, 

and the like ; and his intention was^ undeniably, to write a true 
history of the Creation, brought down to his own time. Sacred 
stones, pillars, altars, and other memorials of primitive events, 
doubtless, were powerful auxiliaries to his undertaking; but 
these, without such a compilation, as the historical parts of the 
rnVI 19D, would soon have become the mere commeraorators 
of uncertain tradition. jj q wjtji 

St, JohfCs Coll, Cambridge" 
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No. IV. — [Continued from No. L. p. 354.] 

Part of the lines prefixed by D. Heinsius to his books De 
Contemptu Mortis. 

M^Ti /3/oy oTvyeoijxi, xax&if ysvv^ropa wdyrtov, 

ft^* aZ Tov tdvuTOV, vaciv ainxl^6fievo¥' 
iKkoi rov hxTeXitraifJH t6^ xagrtara iroihMla-ag, 

TOV 8* a5 irpoo'fixt^ag ivru nrpo^^pyi^^W 

Compare Pope's Epitaph on Fenton : 

Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 

In No. X. of the Retrospective Review^ p. 220, notes, an 
anecdote of Edward I. while besieged at Conway, is given from 
an old chronicle : '^ Et Rex habuit paucum de vino, quasi vix 
unam lagenam, et fecit miscere in aqua, etdare omnibus, qui cum 
illo fuerunt; et dixit: In necessitate omnia sunt communia, et 
omnes habebimus unam disetam donee Deus melius nobis sue- 
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currat/' It this a genuiiM anecdote^ or a copy of nmilar stories 
in ancient writers i 
lb. p. 234. art. on Dr. H. More's Philosophical Poems. 

Strange sights do struggle in my restless thought. 
And lively forms with orient colours clad 
Walk in ray boundless min d  

This is perhaps the original of the most poetical passage in 

Gray: 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray 
With orient hues, unborrow\l of the Sun 

The lines from Storer, in p. 279, 

Nature hath powr'd enough in each man's lappe. 
Could each man learn e to use his private happe. 
Are a translation from Claudian, Ruf. I. 

' Natura beatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti. 

llie designation of time (p. 282.) '' Now at such time as law- 
yers walke the streets/' &c. in the manner of Homer : Od. M* 
^[uog S' nri ioprov aviig ayoqrfie^ avfori], Kglveov nlxMa m^KKJL Sixat- 
l^oyLivm oufyiwv^ x. r.X. Finally; the idea of the singular marriage 
ceremonies in p. 330 — 1 (quotation from Chapman) was very 
possibly (annotators ought never to be too positive) taken from 
Musaeus, 1. 274 — 282. ^Hv yeiiM^, oXA' itxopt^ov li}v X^p^o;, »• 
r. X. Chapman^ as the translator of Homer, and contmuator 
of Marlowe's poem of Hero and Leander, was probably not 
unacquainted with Musaeus. 

Jeremy Taylor's Sermon^ *^ The House of Feasting/' p.288| 
vol. i. ed. 18 17. 

'^ Ebrius et petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit^ 
Dat poenasy noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelid«. * [Juv. Sat. III.] 

A drunkard and a glutton feels the torments of a restless nighty 
dihough he hath not killed a man ; that is, just like murderers 
and persons of an affrighted conscience." This, and another 
still more curious mistranslation in the same page^ with which 
we shall not trouble our reader^ are instances of the ease 
with which the drift of a passage may be mistaken, when it is 
quoted from recollection, without regard to the context. Such 
petty oversights detract nothing from the reputation of a writer, 
whose learning would appear extraordinary, were it not accom- 
panied by a genius still more wonderful. An error of the same 
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kind loccurs in Potter s Antiqakies^ m work which in this respect, 
88 in some others, is far from beine sufficiently correct. Vol. 
11. p. Id] I ed. 1775. (of the Naval A&irs of the Grecians.) 
** Being safely landed^ they ditebarged whatever vows they had 
made to the Gods, besides which they usually offered a sacrifice 
called amfiavfigmy to Jupiter euroamed Ar^fiarfipi^i — These 
devotions were sometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, Su:.^*- 
more especially to Neptune — Thus the heroes in Homer (Od. 

r. 4.) 

Ai [Of] ii n6kov, Ni^rios iifxr/^vov ttoXm^/^sv, 
l£ov* to) S' hr) tiv) ^akaurtnii Upai pHinv 
reaipous ira[ijii\mtei$ 'Evoa't)(otyi xuavox^^T})/' 
The meaning as, '' They (the Pylians, understood from Uikov) 
were, at the time the Ithacans landed, sacrificing to Neptune 
on the shore." Pottei's translation militates with the graouDar 
of the passage, as well as with the context. 

In a copy of Virgil which is in our possession, an over- 
officious hand has taken the trouble to fill up some of the un- 
finished verses. One of tfiese attempts is worth transcribing : 
Ma. X. 1«. 

— ■'■ «t non Venus Hurea contra 

Patita refert ; neque enhn contentu e^fctmind paucis. 
The sarcasm, at least, is worthy of Virgfl. 

Blomf. Gk»8. in Agam. 6i. (^hMivop^ajt^^PifmuK^s.) Does 
not Lryc0|ifanon somewi'bere caU Helen t^v mrr^atft/Spov i We 
have not the means of referring to the passage ; it may tie a slip 
of our memory, as probably as of Dr. Blomficld's, who has 
piily quoted one passage off Lycophron on the occasion, 1. 65 J, 
after Stanley. — Gloss on 1. 81. We quote a sentence of this 
note, as illustrative of the connexien between certain passages 
from various writers, quoted by Gaeciltus Metellus, in the Misc. 
Class., which the writer in Blackwood' was so much tit a loss 
to discover^ '^ Poetb autem mos est, qntim tsopnm paiiUo 
tttdaciorem adhibent,epidietum statimadjuDgere,^uod notionem 
^us circitmscribat ac defimiat.'^'-^-'l. 869 sqq«--*Of >tbts beautiful 
passage there is on ammated (raDslatioa ia Mr. Mitchell's article 

' Hftv^og alluded to one 4)f the Magaciaes, we take the op|K>rtunity of 
referring to a passage io tibe London Magazine for Marnh^ (we think p. 
226.) containing eooie judicious observatioosrespectingtlie dolphin of the 
ancients. The whole article (a narrative of a sea- voyage) is well worth 
perusal. We may likewise be allowed to recommend tl>e Life of J. War- 
ton, in the sanse number. 
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ia tbe Quarterly on the Female Character in Greece. Mr. M. 
bas^ however, by miateke attributed it to Sophocles. 

I Prom the Song of Moies. 

I U avtxrfrtf ^Bg) xa}<Xt(rreT 

I Jmrovg Tf fiakaiy Imreov r M^ovg * * 

Ttig^w Si Otov' xeOJivui yiv iyJU^g 

Wyyv re jSioi^, ftoDo-av V vfji^voov, 

ly r ifAfiXeiifil o'orripa xatx^' 
f . ro(; S* ^ijSaroy So/xov wrxi^» 

I iria'oug aiyoug, xivy^w n xXi&(7;' 

7^/x ey SeivoT; oturv^iXtxroVf 

ffoXefMu Sf juif Sf r KTPIOS airt^ 
%goxXi^fjJ h kfMUi 

Xilrai fMWTMS TFOkiwXTOV, 

OS wv r&yov kotiv oofayvw, 

il^ooug r* ftftuSi^, rflfpvfiM TfXi|, 
I TOWf T sxXffxrou; fiiurlktMs wro^ouj 

^ yXauxi} ^vvf/xi^f (aXao-en]. 

voyro; S' IxaXutp', e; S* tipunipou 

/SeyJij Xi/ctyi9^y oWy ti XiUoj, 

x«eTi£u OTgaria* ^u Ss X^'P^^ UaTff , 

xXio^ ^yffyxff^) T^y 8* ayri^'aXcoy 

^ipoxX/ay avoiMvg re Xoyovg 

iipTTooo'etg, TTOjxiroy Se Tftyuy 

irifiiffas ipyyiVf eitru r* o^o^ov 
/xoXff^ ^i9rp xare^Xf^a; 

/bifXTcr' ivaxn irgia'fiiarA 'i^iKm, 

0$ amxij^tp ^§pt xdcXXio-Ti? 

^yf yxff xXf ouf y xa) ray^'vpSijv 

tmcwg Tff ficikiiVy Jmrow r' hri^ovg, 
ihcug ix^wff* ftXiaio^iy. 



In Samson Agonistes, 675 sqq. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout ; 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected. 
With gifts and graces eminently adom'd 
To some great work 

VOL. XXVI. . Cl.Jl. NO. LI. 
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< AdoniM' is iiere med in ibe Litin tense ; farmslicNi^ ior sup- 
plied with reqiiisites for the work. So Jeremy Taylor, in bis 
first sermon on Marriage ; ' The Apostle therefore, who him- 
self had been a married man— -does explicate the mvsteriousness 
of it, and describes its honors^ and adorns it with rules and pro- 
visions of religion/ &c. Dryden in his translation of the exor- 
dium of Lucretius, borrows the words, but applies them in a dif- 
ferent sense : 

Thy Memmius, under thy bright influence born, 
Whom thou with all thy gifts and graces dost adorn. 

NVGATOR. 



NOTICE OF 

Journal of a Tour in ike Levant. By William 
Turner, JS«y»» in three Volumes Octavo. 



Xnis work, whidi modestly presents itself as a 'Tour in the 
Levant/ comprehends the remarks of an accomplished and in- 
genious traveller on so many countries, and those so eminently 
interesting from various circumstances, that it might justly have 
assumed a title of much more lofty pretension : — for Mr. 'rumer 
visited not only the European and Asiatic coasts, and principal 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea, but explored the classic re- 
gions of Greece ; Egypt witlx its mystenous ajitiquities ; and 
Palestine, consecrated among Christians as the scene of events 
most awfully important, (t is manifest from several passages 
scattered through these Tolttmes, &athe could Mbly have fiilfilled 
his original intention of illustrating the observations which he 
had himself actually made^ by a comparison with descriptions 
extracted from Homer, Strabo, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other ancient writers ; but to examine with due attention 
all that they have left us, and all that modern travellers and anti- 
quaries have published concern'mg the different countries above 
mentioned^ b a task of such magnitude as seems stifScient to 
appal even a veteran drudge in literary labors ; and had our 
young author consulted us, we should have agreed with those 
friends who advised him (as his preittce, p. x, informs us) to 
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rtlnqoiflh bo wmltmmwe • ietiga, mid to publish hi« Joaitial '«g 
nearly ts poflinbfe in the form in which it was origiiMily written.^ 
Thi3 advice he has happily followed ; and at a moment when 
every inforoiation respecting the Greeks anci Turks must^ from 
the nature of their present contest, be particularly acceptable* 
we are in possession of such authentic and curious anecdotes, 
illustrating their manners, customs, and opinions, as we could 
not poisibljj have received for two or three years more, bad he 
persevered in bis original intention. This work is evidently a 
faithful transcript of bis Jpurnal ; written while each daily im- 
pression was fresbt ^^^ therefore worth a hundred recollect 
tions; Mr. Turner relates, in a lively and pleasing manner, 
various minute circumstances which might have escaped the 
notice of a less intelligent and observant traveller, yet serve, yery 
materially^ to display the true character of those who at present 
inhabit Greece, Syria, E!gypt« and other couQtriea, unfortunately 
suffering under Turkish barbarism ; and amidst the venerable 
remains of their former greatness, at Athens or Jerusalem, at 
the Troad or the Pvramids, he contrives, without any affectatioq 
of profuund research or antiquarian cant, to impart useful infor** 
matipn as well 9f* entertainment-^and the writer of this notice, 
who has himself visited some, though not all of the places through 
which Mr^ Turner travelled; can so far bear ample testimony to 
the accuracy of bis descriptions and the Justness of his remarks ; 
whilst in this respect^ he finds the opinions of two or three in- 

i;eniou3 friends, who have e;2i;plored the other countries, equally; 
avorable. 

We proceed to state, that having obtained an appointment io 
the Embassy -to Constantinople, under M r. (now Sir Robert) 
Liston, our author embarked in April, 181^, on board the 
Ar^Q, passed seven days at Cadi^, inspected GibraUai*, and re*, 
maioed long enough at Palermo to collect materials for a very 
smusing account of that city, and some excellent observationa 
00 Sicuian manners; the encessive profligacy of the higher 
cUsies, and the abject misery and poverty of the lower. Mar* 
riage is considered by the women merely as a cloak for licen*' 
Uoujsness; all the agricultural and commercial interests of tb<i 
island are aacrificed to the luxury of the capital, near which the 
roads are good, while the interior iis almost mipervious; the 
nobles gambling^away their fortuoes^fn Palernip, totally neglect 
their estates in the country— rand tliis ancient granary of th^ 
Roman empire' had been^ a short time previous to Mr. Tp'$ 
visit, in imminent danger of a famine. To this neglect among 
the Bobks is added the rapacity of the priests. 
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^ And thus the people are bo oppressed and phindered,' that f^erhapi 
no instance can be found of a nation enjoying the reputation of beinc 
civilised, and presenting every where such scenes of misery*' (Vol. I. 
p. 25.) 

Maltai and the island of Milo with its hot-springs^ and ancient 
ruins, among which our author discovered and copied some Greek 
inscriptions^ must not detain us from the Plain of Troy, (p. 36*) 
where he found reason to commend in the strongest manner Sir 
William Gell^s ' extraordinarily accurate descriptions and draw- 
itigs/ He passed through the paltry village of Koum Kali| 
and crossed the rivers Simois and Scamander below their junc* 
lion, where they were (on the l6th of June) about fifty feet 
wide, and knee deep ; in the heap of stones called Hector's 
Tomb, a large hole, seen by one of Mr. T/s party eighteen 
years before, was now filled up with wild fig-trees. Some of im- 
mense size abound in this neighbourhood. The Simois h 
beautifully bordered by trees of the richest foliage. The English 
gentlemen dined and passed the night in Bounarbashi, at the 
Aga's house, where they breakfasted next day under an arbour 
of vines in his garden, said to occupy the site of Priam's. (P. 
38.) Some women of the village, washing at one source of the 
river Scamander, reminded Mr. Turner of Homer, who de^ 
scribes the Trojan dames assembled there for the same purpose 
in time of peace. (Iliad, xxii. 155.) At Alexandria Troas he 
copied some Greek inscriptions, and examined the ancient aque- 
duct, remains of a gate, a theatre and bath — but the Turks are 
daily reducing these ruins, whence they derive materials for 
the stone balls discharged from th^ batteries round Constanti- 
nople, and for their buildings m the vicinity. (P. 40.) At the 
Asiatic town of the Dardanelles (called Abydos by Europeans) 
Mr. T. crept with ease into the great gun which fired stone 
shots at our fleet in 1 806 ; it lies immoveable on the ground : 
the diameter of its bore is two feet ; it requires sixty-three okes 
^(each oke ^Ibs.) of powder, and its stone ball weighs one hun- 
dred and forty two okes. Here Lord Byron's experiment ex- 
cited our author's curiosity on the subject of Leander's exploit; 
and he attempted to swim across from Asia to Europe; but so 
strong and adverse was the current, that after twenty-five minutes 
of violent exertion, he had not advanced above an hundred yards, 
and desisted. He is convinced that no man could swim a mile 
and a half (the breadth in the narrowest part of the strait) against 
such a current — whereas the task is comparatively easy from the 
European side. 

* I therefore,' says he, ' treat the tale of Leander's swimming across 
both ways, as one of those fables to which the Greeks were <so ready to 
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gifve the iMUne of history; gvidquid Orseia nmndax tmkt im kktofkh 
(P.46.) 

We must be brief in noticing the arrival at Constantioople^ 
and the British Ambassador's audience of the Sultan, whose letter 
to the Kaimakam, or officer representing the Grand Vizier ((hen 
absent), ordered him to ^ feed, wash and clothe the infidels, and 
bring them to him/ Indeed such are the studied insults to 
which every ambassador from a Christian Sovereign is exposed 
on his introduction to this barbarian despot, that it is difficult 
to conceive why the governments of Europe submit so tamely to 
the degradation of their representatives^ — ^^the more, as it does 
not by any means serve to advance (he conduct of their negotia- 
tions. Mr, Eton (in his Survey of the Turkish Empire,) relates 
that the French Ambassador in 1700, (Mons. de Ferioles,) did 
not 'obtain an audience of the Sultan because he would not take 
off his sword, yet * he remained a dozen years longer at Con* 
stantinople, and transacted the business of his office with credit 
to himself and advantage to his country/ After some very ju* 
dicious observations on the Turkish government, the character 
and policy of the Sultan, the system of dragomans or interpret 
ters attached to European missions; the Extraordinary establish* 
ment of Janizaries, the plague, the dogs thait infest Constan- 
tinople^ the population of that great city, (perhaps, including the 
subiirbs, between six and seven hundred thousand souls, to sup- 
port which the provinces are often drained after a severe plague,) 
and various other subjects, Mr. Turner begins the account of 
his journey to Greece. (P. 93.) On this expedition be set out 
irom Constantinople (or Pent, close to it) in August 1815, and 
returned to the same place in July of the year immediately fol- 
lowing. The principal objects which he visited during this 
expedition were, the islands of Tino, Zanta, Cephalonia, and 
Ithaca ; Patrass, liCpanto, Prevesa, Arta, Yoannina, the cele- 
brated residence of Ali Pasha, Mount Pindus, from the sum* 
mit of which were visible Olympus, Thermopylae and Par- 
nassus, with the Achelous and Peneus, now inconsiderable 
streams ; be passed a month at Tripolizza, then proceeded to 
Argos, the ruins of Mycense, Corinth^ Salona, Delphi, Mount 
Parnassus, Livadia, Thebes, the remains of Platsea, and Athens, 
We cannot follow our ingenious author closely through all these 
places, most of which have afforded him subjects of pleasing 
communication, curious anecdote, or instructive remark. Near 
Previsa he examined the ruins of Nicopoiis, where had b^en 
a temple of Apollo, and two theatres : of the smaller he says :— ^ 

*Tbis was the most interesting remnant of antiquity X had yet seen. 
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and gate fiie tli« b«ft id«a of a Romw Theatrtr tot I ooald net belp 
beiDg astonished at the small ness of the stage, which could not haTftbeeii 
^Itove fifteen feet wide, nor more than eight deep. I li^und a few oofiper 
medals, &o/ (P. 109.) .... 

At Argiyocastro Mr. T. bad an interview with All Pasha, and 
was most graciously received* Bis Higlioess spoke with much 
regard of Mr. Liston^ the ambassador, mentioned a very flatter^ 
ing letter he had received from Mr. Cannins when Secretary of 
State^ and wished that all £oglishmen should consider Albania 
as their home ; and this most aspiring and ferocious, tyrant 
spoke of Bonaparte's ambition and cruelty, which he said it was 
necessary to curb. (P. 128.) In consequence of the Pasha's 
invitation, oux author visited him at Tepelen, where an apartment 
in the palace, magnificently furnished, (the same which L^ord 
Byron and Mr. Hobhouse had before occupied) was allotted for 

his accommodation. 

< Dinner* consisting of eighteen dishes, was soon brought in on a large 
tin tray, about three feet diameter, which was laid' on a reversed stool^ 
and placed by us as we sat on the sofa, while a page of the Vrzir (as Ah 
Pasha is entitled) laid on our shoulders fine napkins splendidly embroi* 
dered. This po^'s story was very romantic; and the beauty of his per- 
son added to its interest; his father was the chief of the Suliotes, who 
fought against Ali Pasha for eighteen years with a handful of men (not 
above 5000\ and caused him a Toss of 30,000 troops. On beinp taken he 
was ostensibly pardoned ; but he died suddealy a year ago, it is strongly 
suspected, bv poison ; bis son, though apparently a great favorite of the 
Visir, is daily apprehensive of the same fate.' (P. 134.) 

We revert to p, ISO, where a note informs us that the his- 
tory of this Suliote war with Ali Pasha had been published in 
the Romaic, or modern Greek language, and recorded instances 
of individual, and particularly of female courage, truly wonderful ; 
we regret that Mr. Turner did not complete the translation of 
it, which, as we learn, he had commenced. At Zante he was 
obliged to perform quarantine, and amused himself in the la2a« 
retto by reading books and newspapers leut to him by 

* Prince Commiutti, (son-in-law of Mr. Foresti,) who was an adept in 
reading English, though he Could not speak it. An old Zantiote, named 
Bom Nicolas, (a common appellation for ohi men among the Greeks,) 
«ras sent to me as a servant by Mr. F., and provided for my cookery and 
bedding with tolerable comfort. On a subsequent examinatiofi of my 
baggage, I found he had plundered it unconscionably. Ue carried on 
this system of robbery till he was detected, ami flogged round the i>iand 
by order of General Campbell, who would have been justified by law in 
flanging him for the offence that entailed his punishuieut, viz. delivering 
stolen articles to an aocomplice out of the lazaretto, by which he might 
have introduced the plague into the island. It was, however, fur this act 
of justice that General &. was arraigned in the house of Commons as a 
lawless tyrant.* (P. 171.) 

Similar charges we have lately seen preferred against the 
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soeteMorof General C8iDpbelI,«iidl probably withai little foui^ 
(htioti ; the diflSculty of governing by gentle means sucb people 
as the inhabitants of Zante will appear from a few anecdotes 
related in the work before us, but not more unfavorable to their 
character than many others that we have beard well authenticated 
from other quarters. The iskmd contains about SJfiOO souls— 
the nobles agree only in tyrannising over tbe low^r classes. 

* Hereditary quarrels/ says Mr. T^ * are csnried among them to a 
dreadful pitch ', and while there I saw a man hung for assisting a father 
to murder his son. I suppose one might defy the whole world to produce 
such instances ufvillany as are acted m the Seven Islands. The most 
revolting and unnatural crimes are common ; and were almost entirtly 
overlooked bjr the Venetian and Sepunsular goveroments, to wbomy in-i 
deed, the selling of impunity or of pardon was a common source of emo* 
lument. A Zantiote nobleman not long ago, on his deathbed, pistolled 
his own brother; another administered a slow poison to the only son of 
a rival, as the most bitter vengeance he could take on the father. The 
poor boy survived, but is to tnis dav a wretched object from its effect. 
In short it would be eoiially impossible and needless to enumerate their 
crinoes. There are only two classesi the very rich and the very poor* 
The former are constantly intriguing to remove from office or to murder 
each other; and the latter are such submissive retainers to them, from 
fear or bribery, as to be always the ready instruments of their vengeance/ 
(P. 180.) 

Such are the nobles of this island, where the poor see nothing 
in their clergy but voluptuousness and rapacity, and in their 
legislative bo(^ nothing butchicanery, deceit and delay. Under 
the former government it was usual for the nobility to employ pri-* 
vateers. by which they intercepted the commerce, and plun- 
dered the property of their own countrymen. 

^ As General CampbeM was one day riding oat he saw four men cresfH 
ing behind a wall on the side of the read, and called tbam to him; th^ 
said they would come round the wall, but made ofi as auickly as thej^ 
cuuld, and he spon ^aw them escaping in a boat to the Morea. Unfor* 
lunatety he was attended only bv a servant, so that far from being able 
to take them, he may be considered to have had a fortunate escape. 
Next morning word was brought to him that these men had shot three 
boys who were gathering oEves. Little doubt was entertained tfaat 
Chey had been employed by some Zanticte nobleman to destroy the ob« 
jects of his displeasure, and large rewards were offered for their appre-' 
bensioo, but hitherto without success. The present laws are Venetian ; 
great delay takes place in the execution of justice, triads frequently last*" 
mg three or four years. Two years had been occupied in the trial of tba 
man whom I saw executed; and, at the gallows^ tboush long urged to 
confess, he insisted that he was only an accessary, and that the two prin- 
cipals (the father and brother), who had actually committed the murder, 
had been acquitted. They 6ed the island immediately after the trial was' 
finished. It is to be hoped that Englishiaws will soan be introduced, 
here as at Malta; but in the interval (before tbe national cbamcter and^ 
the government of the Ionian islands is settled) the governor is in a great 
difficultyi having no standard to guide himself; as he cannot consisp 
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fently employ EngMi «uthonl7M»admiBisi«' tbenqftntAotf iN^riial kwi 
of Venkci and no others are yetesiablialieiL Every mode of conciliation is 
f^dopted ; and the national and religious prejudices of the islanders are as 
much consulted as is consistent with good government. It was amusing 
enough to see the seriousness with which our soldiers joined and carried 
ctodfes in the church processions/ (P. ISl.) 

The indifference of the Zantiotes with respect to assassination^ 
may be understood from an'anecdote recorded in p. 208. Ao 
old man, who bad fled ten years before, in consequence of having 
committed two horrible murders, returned to secure some pro- 
perty, and quarrelling with his wife, beat her severely. She com- 
plained to the Capo di Governo, and General Campbell by this 
circumstance, discovered who he was, and instantly ordered him 
to be hanged. 

^When the order was communicated to him he exclaimed^ 'What! 
Would you han^ me now in my old age?' and several nobles of Zante re- 
monstrated agamst the iniquity of punishing a crime so long after itscom- 
mission; but as they could not bring the General to acquiesce in such an 
absurdity, the man was hanged. A Turk, then in Zante, at whose village 
in the Morea this wretch had been long living, came to beg his reprieve, 
but was told to his groat astonishment, that the Sultan himself could not 
Hvert the execution of justice in Zante.' 

Mr. Turner notices many abuses by which the nobles in Zante 
and throughout the Ionian islands, oppressed the lower orders^ 
whom General Campbell effectually protected against them — 
m consequence of which, the nobles have sent complaints to 
£n|;land of the severity practised by the British authorities, 
whilst the poorer classes invariably express the happiness and 
security they enjoy under our protection. (P. 211.) The 
reader will be glad to learn, that through the unwearied exertions 
of General Campbell, who employed Mr. Turner in the a^air, 
tiiree of the four assassins, who murdered the poor boys above 
mentioned, were discovered at Corinth, and after a desperate 
resistance, one was killed, and another wounded, who with the 
third, and the head of the dead murderer, was sent to Zante ; 
and the execution of these villains is said to have put an end to 
the practice of assassination in this island ; the fourth suffered 
death at Gastouni for a murder committed there. We cannot 
here trace our author in his antiquarian researches at Delphi, 
where he copied some inscriptions, nor at Thebes, of which he 
gives a view neatly etched, nor at Argos, which he thinks still 
entitled to the epithet bestowed on it by Homer, on account of 
the beauty of its women, xoXXiyvvaixtt ; nor at Mycense, where 
he again bears witness to Sir William Gell's accuracy of deline- 
ation; But we shall rest with him a moment at Athens, which 
be entered 
'by the gate of k miserable wall that surrounds it, and rode imnie* 
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d^telf'tlKoiilli vtratts 4>f viettsbod iioiiMB^ to tlie dMisae'of digMir L0go« 
tbeti, wboM soo is Eoglisfa coosul ; almost every Greek as we pessn^ 
saluting me with Ka\fif hpifwrt (welcome) *Z^h^ (equivalent to Sir in 
Turkisn.) My friend T. and the codsuFs father gave me a cordial wel- 
come, and came immediately to shake hands with me. Lodgings were 
soon found fur me at the house of a Signer VitaU, where I am very com^ 
lbrtable» and have a fine view of the temple of Theseus, which X ss^w to 
my right as I entered the town. I went immediately with T. to visit 
the three Graces of Athens, the Consolinas, (so called from their father's 
having been English vice-consul here) Mariana, Cathariba; And Theresa. 
The two eldest are fine girls ; but the youngest is very pretty. She is 
the Z^ /mS cu$ kfomA of Lord Byron. It is considered assort of duty fur 
English travellers to fall in love with one of the sisters. The eldest speaks 
a little Italian, and understands something of English* They are exces- 
sively poor, and are strong instances of the discordance that is too fre- 
quently found between Nature and Fortune. They maintain themselves 
by working in embroidery. I then walked with T« round the ruins ; first 
to the Temple of Theseus, which is within the walls} then (conceive my 
ddight) I stood on the Pnyx where Demosthenes spoke his orations to 
the Athenians; to the Areopagus, to Mount Museum, from which I 
Saw Salamis, and the mountain where, it is said, Xerxes sat to view the 
battle ; to the Odeum^ and to the columns of Adrian's Pantheon^ or of 
the temple of Jupiter Qlympius, (for opinions are divided as to which of 
these ediBces they belonged,) and re-entered the city by Adriau's arch, 
which now forms a gate of the city. Wherever I moved was some mo- 
nument of antiquity, even over the doors of the Greeks were basso re- 
lievos. These ruins have all been so amply and ably described, thai it 
would be presumptuous in me to enlarge on them. I entered Athens 
exactly at noon, an^ I shall ever look on the 15th of May as a holiday* 
I dined with T., passed the evening with the Consohnas, and at mid-. 
night lay down, and being very tired, slept soundly. 6\xi it is a shame 
to spesk ofone^s self at Athens/ (P. 393.) 

In another number of this Journal we propose to conclude 
6ur account of Mr. Turner's mteresting work. The first vo- 
lume^ which we have here abruptly ciosedi contains a neat and 
excellent map of Greece and the Archipelago, by Walker — a 
colored frontispiece representing the mode of travelling in Tur- 
I^ey, very accttrately designed — a beautiful view of Zante^ also co- 
lored, and other plates. 



An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology^ to which is 
added, A Critical E^pamination of the remains of 
Egyptian Chronology. By J. C. Pbichard, M. Dv 

The general scope and design of this work are analogous to 
those of the Paotbeoo iBgyptiorum of the learned Jablonskt { 
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to wAtom die wuAmrmAtnmkigm himmlf to be mdbr eomidc* 
nble oblifffttioM. 

He diflfere from that writer with respect to the reliance placed 
by him on Coptic Etymologies, and dissents from the numerous 
conclusions, which JaUoDski has derived ohieAy from that 
source. The author of the present work places hit confideoee 
almost exclusively on the testhnony of ancient Authors, and 
has therefore been careful to assemble in the examination of 
each topic, all the important information that can be derived 
from antkpiity respecting it. Many subjects are also farther 
elucidated by a comparison of parallel passages in the Hindoo, 
and other systems of mythology, but all these portions are in- 
serted in notes or supplements to the several chapters, in or* 
der to prevent the introduction into the body of the work of 
materials, the intimate relation of which to the Egyptian my-* 
thology, may be thought to rest upon hypothetical or questiona- 
ble grounds, in his method of explaining the Egyptian My thi 
he has adopted in a peat measure the principles of that school 
of critics, of which Heyne may be considered as the head, and 
to which his writings have contributed to give an extensive pre- 
valence upon the Continent. These writers agree with the an- 
cient stories in regpsrding the fictions of ancient mythology in 
general, as founded chiefly, on physical theories or speculative 
attempts to explain die origin of things, and the phenomena of 
the visible Universe. Dogmas of this description, mixed with 
moral allegories, were clothed during the infancy of science and 
philosophy in a mystical garb, and adorned with poetical image- 
ry. The powers of Nature were described under prosopopoeias, 
and these gave origin to the personages of mythology, whose 
fabulous adventures have, in many instances, been successfully 
resolved by Heyne and his followers into representations of 
some remarkable fact or theory relating to physics or astro* 
nomy. The author of the present work supposes the most 
striking and conspicuous part of the Egyptian mythology to 
have been of this description, and therefore allied in its nature 
to the fables of the Greeks and Romans ; but he considers all 
this portion to have been an addition or superstructure raised on 
the basis of a more recondite system of principles, derived 
from a corruption of patriarchal or primitive revelation. This 
general idea of the composition of the Egyptian mythology 
has furnished the author with the division of his two first books. 
In the former he treats of the popular religion of the Egyptians ; 
comprehending their theogony, and the fabulous history of their 
gods. In book the 9d he inquires into their philosophical 
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doctfiike«->^OMttogmijM4iiM f«rima fMpeetiiig' fki» Mil moik 
the future state, and the moral go? enttnetit of £e ^woHd. In » 
third tiook the religion of Egypt i» compared with that of tlM 
Hkidoofl, and other oiiental nations^ and an attempt is made ti» 
trace ita history throagh luceeeding ^ras of degradation and 
corMiption, corresponding to those successiire changes frUeb 
Ae religion of the Brahmins has been shown to have nndergone^ 
by the researches of Messrs. Scblegel, Golebrooke, and oithar 
eastern scholars. The 4th hook surveys the eaoseric or popu* 
lar religion of the E^yplians^ deserities the worship of animalsy 
the pomps and processions in honor of the divinities, the sacrK» 
ficea and rites in the temples, alt those parts of religion whiob 
may be supposed to have been most influential on the eharae« 
ters of the people. The work concludes with a long chapter 
containing a comparison of the ^Egyptian rites, and the ordinan* 
ces of Mosek. 

Having thus given a genetml summary of the principal divisions 
of this Work, we proceed to survey the materials which are am^ 
ployed in fiHing op its different parts. 

After a copious introduction on the souKes of informatiow 
respecting the Egyptian literature and ptnlosophy, we come lo> 
the first chapter of the first book, 'on the nature of the Egyp^ 
tian goda in general.' After an appeal to a variety of ancient 
aadiprities, among which those of Chseremon and Jambliooa ate 
chieiy distinguished, we are conducted to the conclusion, at, 
the end of the 4di section, that the worship of the Egyptians 
Wasdirec ted towards physical objects/or the depaitmentsand pow<>r 
ersof Nature. * The Egyptians, as Jamblicnsassenain the pas* 
sage above quoted, considered every part of the visible universe aa^ 
endowed tvith an inherent life, energy, and intelligeace; thaywof' 
shipped the intelligent and active cause of the phenomena of Na- 
ture, as it is displayed in its most striking and powerftil agencies, 
hot as we shall hereafter find reason to conclude, without accu* 
rately 'discriminating the cause from the effect ; or they believed' 
as men seem naturally prone to imagine, that the elements wero 
themselves animated. * Such,' says Eusebius, ' was the doc«- 
trine of the Egyptians, from whom Orpheus deriving bis theology, 
represented the universe as a god, formed or composed of a 
namber of subordinate divinities, as integrant parts of himself;' 
for we have already shown,' he adds, 'that the Egyptians reck*. 
oned the departments of the world itself as gods.' The operatioiis 
O'f the elements, described' in a' mystical and poetical style, 
were perhaps mis taken by the vulgar, for the adventunssof gods 
or demons; but the original aense of these Cheogonical faUea 
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ffouU.'Bfp^Ki t^ have b^en m^rdy fhy^caif or founded on di»l 
species, of pegfuiidiiiy which fiusebius dechures to be the most 
pncienti namely^ the worship of Nature, Barbarous oattoua 
have ever regarded stormsi winds^^qd the moviog bodies in Uie 
heavens^ as animated :aad guided by genii ; and the same super- 
«tiitk>ni decorated^ and reduced to a system of mystical represei)ta« 
tions^ appears to. have been the popular religion of the ifiost 
cultivated nations of anti<juity,.' 

- In the renaining section of this, chapter tl^e same general 
notion tespeeting the Egyptian superstition is illustrated by refe- 
fence to the remains of the sacred poems of the Qreeks, the 
OiiAic .fragments^ and other - materials known to have been 
derived fsom the S^ptian sources* 

. In the ^ chapter the author proceeds to a particular examina« 
tion of the wK>rship of. the Egyptian, triad. Osiris is shown 
to be the genial^ or productive power in Nature ; Typhon is 
the destroyer, and Aroueris, or the elder Hprus, the renovator. 
The male divmities represent the active elements ; the god-^ 
desses Isis and Nephthys, consorts of 09iris and Typhon, typify 
the. passive .or sublunary departments of the world, or the physi- 
cal attributes ascribed to them, Osiris and Isis, under a particular 
mlation which is analysed^ become the suq and moon, and. the 
legend of their adventures^ istbought by the author;, as it was by 
Plutaach) Maorobiuav JaUonskirand. P.upuis, to refer to the 
progress of the sun and m<9on along; their .courses. The Isiac 
and Osiriac .festivals are considered in their relation to the sea-* 
sons^ to th* phenomena of which the voigB of all antiquity^ with 
one exception, refers them. That exception is found in a pas* 
sage of Geniintts of RhodeSf who censures Eudoxus and the 
Greeks in .'general^ for supposing that . the feast of Isis corre- 
sponded exactly with the winter cK^stice, and intimates that this 
^oleninily altered its place in the seasons, with the changes of the 
vague year* 3ut a great mass of evidence favors the opinion 
that Eudoxus was correcti and gives reason to believe Geminus 
was imperfect in his information. These authorities are cited 
at full in the work before us. The subject has also been consi-* 
dered by Messrs. Humboldt and Jornard« 

The vivifying principle in Nature seems not to be ex^Iu* 
sively in the sun» Accordingly all other genial elements are 
forms of, or emanations, from Osiris. Such was the fertilisipg 
NilC) whose cons6rt was Isis, Ibe fecundated soil of Egypt. 
Nephthys was the abode of death, the parched desert, where 
Typhon or die bur-nii^ Simvpm raged. When these arid 
tracts were overflowed m4 fertilised by ^n unusual inundation^ 
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then Osiris wa» md to ieaTe his garlands of MelilotesiB the b«d 
of Nepfathys. Horus Uke Osiris bad the emblems of generatiMiw 
The attributes of the three persons in the triad, were more nalii* 
rally arranged by the Egyptians than by the Hindoos^ who com* 
bhied the generative and destractive powers in one persomfica* 
tion, although in detail, Maha*Hala, the destroyer, is distin^ 
guished from Iswara, when he assumes the attributes of gene^ 
ration. 

In the remaining chapters of the first book, all that can be 
collected from the ancients respecting the inferior Egyptian gods 
and goddesses, has been brought together ; we have reason to 
regret the want of sufficient data for certain conclusions, but 
in general it seems that the gods resolve themselves into various 
forms of Osiris and Typbon, and the goddesses into forms of 
Isis and Nephthys. Serapis is Osiris as god of the nether 
world, and bears a relation to the sun, after his descent into the 
southern hemisphere. 

The 2d book commences with an inquiry into the esoteric 
philosophy of the Egyptians ; their notions respecting the Sih 
preme Deity and the origin (^ the world. We learn cfaieilj 
from Jamblicus and Eusebius, that the Egyptians asserted the 
existence of an eternal immutable Spirit, whom they term Cnipll 
or Chuphis, and represented under the form of a serpent* Accord* 
ing to Porphyry this god was worshipped in a 'statue of hiraian 
form and dark azure complextoo, hddkig in his hand « ga-die 
and ^ sceptre, wearing upon his head a royal plume,^ and thrust* 
ing an egg out of his mouth/ By the egg, as we learn in 
a passage in the Evangelical Preparation, was aoeant the world, 
and with it was produced a secondary or generated god, whd 
was bath masculine and feminine. In the masooline character 
he is termed Phtha, or Vulcan the Deroiurgos ; and in th^femi* 
nine Neith, or Minerva; and by thk divinity the visible imi^ 
verse was formed out of the chaotic egg« Phtha is identified 
with Osiris. We have bene an exact counterpart of. the 
generation of the Hindoo Bribma, from the substance of the 
eternal Brahm. 

In chapter die 2d the dodrine of the alternate destructions 
and renovations of the worM, which was heU by several of the 
Grecian schools, li analysed, and nearfy ail the passages of the 
ancient writers in which it is contained, are cited. This doc«*> 
trine is ascribed- to -the Egyprians chiefly on the evidence of the 
fact, that Egypt appears ^ have been the source whence the 
Grecian philosophers who taught it, derived their instructions. 
h is expressly ascribed to ^e Egyptians by the author of the 
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Avclepiaa ilklogoei and by itiferenee ia kmb« posttfies of S^cei«* 
liifl* in ft tupfrienwut to the ssnie chapter, the ideas of the Hin* 
iloos, and some other nattnns on this subject, are compared with 
those of the Greeks md Egyptians* 

11m opipion that at stated periods of whatever duration, the 
wboie universe was destined to be destroyed, and all finite be-*> 
ings to be resolved into the essence of the Deity, has an obvious 
connexion with the future state of the soul. It is asserted in 
Ibe old Hermaic hooka cited by £usebins, but now lost, that all 
individual souls are emanatioBs from the one soul of the uni* 
^verae, and it seems to have been the general opiniqo of abtiqidty, 
that after a lioMted period of separate existence, they are re-^fosed 
into the source from whence they originated. It is not certain^ 
tboHgfa very probaUe, that the Egyptians heU this opinion; 
their doctrines respecting the fate of the soul afe considered by 
Ibe outhev in the dd chapter of the second book. He adheres 
to the testimony of Herodotus, which represents them as believ- 
ing in the Metempsycbons, and ngects the opinion of the Pre- 
sident de Oogiiet and Schlegel, who have ascribed to them a 
docteine analogous to that of the reeurrectioB of the body* 
The testimony of the Pseudo Hermes is again adverted to on 
this subject,^ who in the book intMed Clavia^ speaks of the trans* 
migration of souls into animals. 

Book die tfaiffd is an attempt to trace so outline of the history 
iA d^a raylboli^, and to illustsvte it by referejace to the sacred 
books of die- Hindoos. The author begins with a sketch taken 
from the writings of ScUegel and Colebrooke# of the history of 
Hindoo Mydiefegy; the religion of the Hindoos is trsbed 
through four successive cvas* In the oldest repneaeotations 
which are foaud in their aacred books, it appears comparatively 
but littin corrupted from the feith of the Patriarchs ; die doctrine, 
however, of d^f traasmignlionftndemaQiiUon of soul9, is referred 
feo this, period ; the age ^ PanlheiaA} suoceeda* The introduction 
nl Astrolatry and tsbe worship of Natuna in its various parts, fo)^ 
kiws in the naluml progreas ofcorruptaon. The doctrine of 
two principles, or the eternal warfare of light and darkaess,^ Vice 
a«d Virtue^ «BtaUished'by:<the eider Zofoaater, aeems to have 
k«en a partial atteaipit at reformation, and Co reWve the ideas of 
antiquity. TNe was a Persian and not an Indian school ; but 
with what propriety it .is introduced into the succession of In* 
dian doctrines^ we shall leaive to the reader to inqnire* in tbe 
3d ehaptep of this book tiie author compares at lengtb the se* 
venal parts. of Hindoo and i^yptian Mythology \ he points out 
a aimihur prc^ess in thehistory of. the latter ; the observations 
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on this sobject w« kave not room to analyse ; he conclodea 

with general inferences respecting the origin and history of my*- 

thology ; he thinks he has proved analytically, that the first 

mythoiogy was a corruption of revealed religion ; * the first step/ 

he observesi ^ towards the corruption of this simple form of 

theology, seems to have been tbe attempt to adorn it with the 

fragments of philosophy, aocorcKng to that style of philosophise 

ing that was suited to the genius- of the old age. It is to this 

period that we must refer most of the pagan cosmogonies^. 

Many of them contain the doctrine, that the world was created 

by the :w>lHntary agency of tbe Supreme ; but this idea was not 

enoi^ to satisfy curiosity, and we find it often bhended with 

some fiuicifuL analogies derived from natural processes that are 

dsily observed. The production of an organised world wa4 

compared by sonM3 to the germination of seeds ; an idea which 

occurs in the institutes of Menu, and in some of the repreaenta- 

tioos of the Greeian schools. Hence also the celebrated fiction 

of the oiimdaoe egg, or the egg produced spontaneously in the 

womb of Erebus, containing in itself the elenieitts which were 

afterwards dtsfributed into the various departments of the 

florid. 

* To the same childish fondness for analogies and illustra 
tions, we must attribute that description of the demitirgus, or 
creative power, which represents him as comprising in himself 
two sexes, and produeing all subordinate creatures by the way 
of generation. On this subject enough has been said in the 
foregoing pages. Another important step in the progress of 
superstition, and one which seenw to have led the way to the 
establishment of the first pagan worship, was the habit of ro- 
solvin^ the doctrine of emanation into those descriptions of the 
Deity wbicb verge towards pantheism. Hiese two theories are 
so nearly allied, that tbe former naturally degenerates into 
the latter, while the pantheistic representation -of the divinity 
involves or i^s inevitably to the deification' of material 
beings, as particularly of the more striking and conspicuous oh* 
jects in the visible miiverse. To the same style of philosophy 
beiosg the personification of the most remarkable powers oiF 
nature, the consecration of emUems, some of them the most 
obscene, as types or symbols of those powers, the decorated 
pomps and gorgeotw superstitions of the pagan world, and aR 
tbe prodigious abominations in which a corrupt religion emulated 
and exceeded tbe actual depranrity of men. AH these innova- 
tions produced a mist, which darkened the eyes of the victinra 
of superstition, and concealed from them those principles which 
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were still reoogmsed by the learned as the basis of their relip* 
pus system/ 

The 4th book commences with the ceremonies connected 
with the worship of animals in Egypt, which forms a remarka** 
ble feature in the superstition of that country. ' It was re-* 
marked by Clemens and Origen, that those who visited Egypt 
approached with delight its sacred groves and splendid temples, 
adorned with superb vestibules and lofty porticos, the scene of 
many solemn and mysterious rites. The walls, says Clemensi 
^hine with gold and silver, and with amber, and sparkle with the 
various gems of India and Ethiopia ; and the recesses are con-> 
Cealed by splendid curtains. But if you enter the penetralia, 
and inquire for the image of the god, for whose sake the 
fane was built ; one of the Pastaphori, or some other attendant 
on the temple, approaches with a solemn and mysterious aspect, 
and putting aside the veil, suffers you to peep in, and obtain a 
glimpse of the divinity. There you behold a snake, a crocodile, 
or a cat, or some other beast, a fitter inhabitant of a cavern or 
bog^ than of a temple/ 

After some general observations on the worship of animals, 
the author proceeds under each head to collect the accounts 
which the ancients have left. — Section 3d, on the worship of 
quadrupeds-»of the ox-kind; including the riles of Apis, 
Miievis, and other sacred bulls, and of the cow dedicated to 
isis-^2dly, the worship of dogs— ddly, of cats — 4th of the 
wolf — 5tb of the ram — 6th of the goat— 7tb of the worship of 
the deer— 8th of monkeys and apes — 9th of the ichneumon--- 
10th of the shrew mouse*- 11th of the lion — 12th of the hip 
popotamu9 — ISth of impure animals. 

Section 4th — of the worship of birds : Ist, of the hawk—- 
2d, of the crow-^3dly, of the vulture— 4th of the eagle — 5tli, 
of the ibis — 6thj of the goose. 

Section 5th, on fabulous birds, which are traced in the 
Egyptian Mythology, contains remarks on the phcenix, and in a 
note, a citation from Bede, which proves that that author un* 
derstood the phcenix, in a passage of Job, which has often been 
referred to of late, 'fieri ergo potest ut Beatus Job in similitu* 
dinem avis illius dicat, se post mortem in carnis cinere velut 
in nido pro tempore futurum et inde resurrecturum in gloriani, 
atque hos aeternos esse dies quos multiplicaudos sibi fidelis 
Dei cultor expectet. Ita enim et superius locutus est dicens. 
' Et rursum circumdabor pelle mea^ et in came mea videbo 
Deumr 

Section 6th includes the worship of fishes, reptiles^ insects^ 
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pianls and stones. From tbe latter superatition is derived t be 
doeime of talisinan«« In section 7tl)> the motives wbicb gave 
rise to tbe worship of animais are investigated : the c.onjeeturea' ' 
of Pkntarch and Dtodorus, wbo fancied tbat animals uere wor« 
shipped out of giatftude for tbe benefits wbicb men derive from 
their uee^ and that of Luciao, who conoected the reneration paid 
to wtiBals with asirolatrjy are considered, but tbe author ea-r. 
dea¥€mrs to prove from some passages of Porpbyvj and other* 
wiiters, tbM this practice was derived from the doelrine o£ 
emaiialion, and the incarnation of the superior beiaga ia the 
forms of anisiats. He concludes with notices of several 
£gyf4ian Avatans very much aocovding to tbe style of tbe ce«- 
lebraled fictions of the Hindoos* Seetion dth^ a» tbe Mterahif^ 
of men who received at Anabis divine hooors, anaUgous to. 
those paid to brutes, concludes with some remarks on. tbe deifi^. 
catioaof the Bgyptiaa kings, a practice. derived from tbe same 
superstition. Section 9^b| on tbe antiquity of tbe worship of 
animals in Egypt. The chapter concludes with a notey oonoi^ 
paring the above-mentioned rites with tbe customs of the Hin-f 
<loos, as connected with metaphysical ideas of a similar kind^ 

in the following chapter^ ^e author describes the sacrifices 
and festivals of the Bgyptiaos—^tbe sacrifices of human victima. 
-*^ swine-*— sheep — goats-<-*the ceremonies rektifig to Ty-» 
pbon; the annual festivals : under each topic the stateoKnts left , 
by the ancient writers are collected. 

In tbe dd chapt^ tbe civil institutions of this nation are ana* 
lysed : the different classes into which the community waa divid-. 
^ are described^ and an account is given of tbe subdivisions of 
the sacerdotal olass^ and the religious duties, abstiaenoes, 8u:. 
^joined to them. These customs are in a note. compared, and 
found remarkably to coincide with those of t(>e Hindoos. 

The last book concludes with a minute comparison of the 
ordinMices of Moses, with the rites of his Egyptian instruc- 
tors ; of the mode in which this important subject is treated, 
we have not room to give our readers an adequate idea. Each 
topic is discussed singly : $r8t> the theological doctrine of Mosea 
^8 compared with that of the Egyptians— -secondly, the political 
and civil institutions-^^hirdly, the ceremonies and ritual laws. 
The last section is on the origin of circumcision, and in this in- 
stance the opinion of Micbaelis is adopted. 

The critical examination of the remains of Egyptian chrono- 
logy which is appended to the work on mythology, canHot.at 
present be fully analysed. Tbe object of the author is to de^ 
teruiine whether the records of Egyptian chronology really asstert 
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a claim to so vast a period of antiquitji as the tables compiled 
by Manetbon and other writers seem at first sight to evince. 
It was long ago conjectured bj Sir John Marsham, that several 
of the SO dynasties were coeval, and not as it had been presumed, 
successive ; this writer and his numerous followers have supposed 
that Egypt was divided into a number of petty states. Such 
hypothesis, as the author of the present work contends^, 
contradictory to the general voice of history, sacred and psof 
which ever represents Egypt as one kingdom, and speaks of 
Pharaohs as monarchs of the whole realm ; of which Thebeaj 
the era of the Trojan war, and subsequently Memphis, was 
capital. Marsham has succeeded in bringing down the age 
Menes, the founder of this monarchy, within the limits of tl 
real age of the world, and of . genuine history ; but he has doi 
it by violent means ; he has cut. the knot, instead of unloosing 

The author of this work informs us in his preface, that 
believes himself to have fallen by chance upon the clue by wbici 
this enigma is to be solved. He says, 'Mn repeatedly e^iamin- 
ii^ the fragments of these chronicles, I thought I perceived 
some pbaenomena that explained the principle upon which .they 
were originally constructed, and promised to connect the whole 
into one system. The more 1 investigated the matter, the 
more 1 became convinced that I was not deceived by fallacious 
coincidences. Of this, however, my readers will now judge. I 
shall only premise that, if I am correct, there is in reality no 
want of harmony between the historical records of the ancient 
Egyptians, and those contained in the sacred Scriptures. 
« The author's hypothesis is, that the tables of Mempbite and 
Dtopolitan kings were not different and coeval successions, but 
that they are in many instances, different copies of the same iden- 
tical series of kings, derived from the. records of different tem- 
ples, and with variations arising from the practice of giving seve- 
ral appellations to the same prince, or from the occasional, insier- 
tion of the names of monarchs or provincial governors in . the 
place of the hereditary sovereigns of all Egypt. The proofs of 
this position are to be found in the comparison of different tables 
with each other: we shall conclude by giving the reader a spe- 
cimen that may enable him to form an idea of the kind of evi- 
dence adduced. 

The three first dynasties of Mempbite kings, which occur in 
Manethon's tables, happen to be preserved without any lacu- 
nae. The whole period of time ascribed to these 3 dynasties is 
691 years. On the author's supposition respecting the forma- 
tion of these tables, it is probable that this is the Mempbite re- 
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cord of the first seven centuries of the Egyptian monarchy. The 
names and reigns of these kings are accordingly set down in one 
column^ and opposite to them are placed the kings of Diospolis 
from the laterculus of Eratosthenes, which are professedly 
taken from the temples of Thebes. Menes, the first king, is set 
down at the head of the column^and it terminates at the end of an 
equal portion of time with that occupied by the three Memphite 
dynasties. Here, the author considers the coincidences that dis^ 
play themselves to be sufficient to demonstrate the truth 'of 
his hypothesis. 



Theban list of EratoS' 
thenes. 
Menes or M6nes 
Athothes 



Athothes 2 
Diabies • . 
Sempbos or 
Som-pho8 

Toigar 
St. Oichos 

Gosormies . 
Mares • 



] 



years of 

19 
18 

85 



30* 
26* 



First Memphite dynas^ 
ties of Maneihon. 
Necherophis 
Tosorthros or ^scu« 

reigns lapiuS 

Tyris 
1 7 Mesochris 

16 Soi-phis 

g, CTaser-tasis 
\ Achis 

SO Siphouris 
26 Ker-pheres 



Anoyphes ... 20 
Siroes . . • . 18 
Chnoubos Gneuvos ) 
Rauosis /50 

Bi-yris 



V 



^Saophis 
*Saophis 2 . 
*Mo8-cheris • 



29 
37 
21 



2 kings reigned • 68 

Apappos • • • 100 
Achescus O caras . 1 
*Qtteen Nitocris • 6 



# 



29 Soris* 

^m C Rhatoises 
^ Bicheres 

63 Soupbis 
G6 Soupbis 2 
63 Men-cherts 

Ratoises 
Bicheres 
77 reigns of 5 kings 

100 Phi-ops 

1 Meote-Souphis 
12 Queen Nitocris 



I 



« 
* 



Totals 



687 



691 
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The coincidences here suiSciently speak for themselves. 
Som^ of the discrepancies are explained by the author, and in 
one or two instances, synchronisms are established by historical 
testimony where the tables give no evidence to this effect. In 
particular, it is proved by a collateral authority, that Tosorthros, 
or the ^sculapius of Memphis, was contemporary with the 
Thoth of Diopolis, who is, as the name appears to indicate, the 
Hathotb Of Athothes of the tables. 

The ssterisks ve mwat to point oat the moie remarkable coincidences. 



NOTICE OF 

ITINERARY OF EL HAGE BOUBEKER 

ANZANIj an African^ from SeruhPakl in Senegal 
to Mekka^ published at Fort Louis ^ Senegal^ in 1820 ; 
and translated from the Arabic by M. P. Rouzee. 

Xhis Itinerary gives a description of a pilgrim's journey across 
Africa, from the French possessions on the western coast of 
Africa, to the Arabian gulf, performed in the years 1810, 
1811, 8cc. 

Europeans have no authentic intelligence respecting the 
districts situated between Housa and Darfour. Uncertain 
notices, collected in different places, have given place to various 
hypotheses respecting those countries, so that no part of the 
world is represented on our maps with such varying uncertainty 
as we perceive in the 'vague description of these countries. 

Where Rennel places a merja' or morass, other geographers 
place a desert ; some again substitute a chain of mountains, 
whilst others describe a lake or Mediterranean sea: among all 
this uncertainty^ although the Itinerary of Boubeker does not 
resolve all these doubts, yet his narrative contains, at least, the 
information that may lead to the most useful explications, as he 
crossed Africa from west to east, and passed through those 
countries that lie between Housa and Darfour. 



J iperjah, is an Arabic word signifyiDg a large sheet of water, 
lake, or morass ', it is spelt by the French translators, as well as the word 

^^"» El Hage, with a d : but there is no ix in either of the words, as ivill 

appear to any one who can read Arabic: moreover, the pronunciation has 
not the sound of a : there is no reason, therefore, why this word should be 
encumbered with a superfluouft letter. 
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Boubeker is a Foulafa by biith^ and his family resides at 
Fottta-Toro ; his communications with M. P» Rouzee, how- 
ever, were in Arabic. 

On his departure from his native town Fouta^Toro, he im- 
mediately proceeded to Ojaba, and from thence to the ^reat 
town of Tjilogu, the capital of Fouta-Toro, After receiving 
the benedictions of the Almany, he hastens to pass the frontiers 
of Fottta, and soon after reached the kingdom of Cagnoga^ 
inhabited by the Sericoulis. He .halted several weeks at Jawar^ 
one of the principal towns of the country, then, passing gently 
through the province of Kasso, after about three months' absence 
since bis departure from Seno-Palel, he reached Jarra, a consi- 
derable town, situated north-eastward of Jawar^ the capital of 
the territory of Bagona. Jarra belonged formerly to the king 
of Karta, but it is now dependant on the Moors, and its popu*> 
latton consists principally of merchants of that people. The trade 
here is considerable, particularly in salt, which is brought hither 
from the town of Tishet, near which are extensive salt mines. 

His journey from Jarra to Sego exceeded a month's travel*- 
ling. The country is covered with forests. 1 1 is peopled, but little 
cultivated. Sego, the capital of Bambarra, is situated to the 
east of Jarra, on both the banks of the Joliba. Bambarra is yery 
fertile. The parts cultivated by the Foulahs are in general the 
most prodootive. 

From Sego oar traveller directed his steps towards Timbuctoo ; 
and after travelling 27 days, reached that town. Timbuctoo is 
situated towards the north-east of Sego, at a short distance from 
Cailoum, a considerable river, which Boubeker thinks is a 
branch of the Joliba. Timbuctoo is as extensive and as populous 
as Sego, but much richer, having more trade. A considerable 
portion of the inhabitants are Moors ; but the Twaricks are 
equally numerous, and sometimes superior to the Moors, in 
power and influence. 

Boubeker intended to pass through the kingdom of Twart,'' 
situated north-east of Timbuctoo, and proceed to Fezzan, to 
await the caravan of pilgrims from Barbary, which was about 
proceeding to Mekka through Egypt ; but having no other sub- 
sistencv on the road but the alms of pious Muselmen, he altered 
his plan after having contemplated the poverty of the Twarika, 
and their indiapositiou to charity. The Twariks are a Bedott- 
ween, and a warlike] race, professing lalamism* Our traveller 
lesolted, dwrefore^ to retttm along by the banks of the Joliba^ 



' The oanie of the country inhabited by ths Twaricks. 
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and arrived at Jin6e the 10th day after quitting Timbuctoo. 
These two towns he considers as forming a part of Bambarra, 
and they are nearly in the same parallel of latitude. 

A great trade is carried on at Jin6e : the negroes are more 
numerous there than the Moors ; but the latter have the Jurisdic- 
tion and authority. From Jin^e our pilgrim arrived in thiity 
days at Housa, which is a large town, situated two days' march 
from the Joliba. This journey was partly performed in a canoe 
on the river, and partly a-foot, passing through the countries of 
Kabi and Noufi. 

The country known by the name of Housa comprehends five or 
six states. The H ousians were formerly the only inhabitants, but 
at present the Foulahs and the Twariks possess, with the Moors, 
the greater part. The Foulahs occupy almost exclusively the west- 
ern quarter, w hich is therefore called the Foulan. These Foulahs 
reiiemble in their color, physiognomy, and language, the inha- 
bitants of Fouta-Toro. Among themselves they take the name 
ofDhomani. The H ousians are black like the Joliffs, or the 
Seracoulis : tbey appear to understand but little of agriculture, 
or the rearing of sheep; whilst, according to Boubeker, the 
Foulahs are the best shepherds and the best' laborers in the 
world. The Foulah country is the best cultivated of any he 
ever saw ; and he therefore places it next to Egypt for richness 
and produce. The domestic animals are in greater abundance, 
and in better condition, than any where else. * There are neither 
sugar canes, nor such a variety of fruits as in Fgypt and in Syria. 
But wheat, barley, and two kinds of Indian corn, are produced 
in abundance : hemp and cotton also, with which they manufac- 
ture cloths, which they die with the indigo of their country* 
They understand the art of dying in blue and in all other colors. 
The town of Housa has less commerce with Timbuctoo and 
Jinnie, than with the countries situated to the eastward. The 
sultan who resides at tke tovm of Housa, is the most powerful 
of all the negro sovereigns in the western countries of Housa. 

Our pilgrim proceeding from Housa eastward, was nearly.a 
month travelling before he reached Kassinah, which is the most 
considerable town of the eastern part of Housa on the banks of 
the Joliba : it is fifteen or twenty times the size of St. Louis on 
the Senegal river. Fro^l Kassinah he proceeded to the town of 
Boumou, which he places exactly eastward of Kassina, the 
Joliba river passing through the whole country of whidi it is the 
capital. The natives of Boumou are as black as those of Housa, 



' Query.— Is not the name itself a kind of corroboration of this opinion ? 
It sienifies in Arabic, a cultivator or farmer. 
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tnd resemble the latter in manners and customs^ but they ^peak 
a different language, and are considered more courageous, a$ 
well as more intelligent. The sultan of Bournou is very power- 
ful, and has a numerous cavalry. ^ 

From Bournou he proceeded to Wadae(Waday), where he no 
longer observed on his right the river Joliba. He often inquired 
where that river terminated, and he was invariablv informed that 
It communicated with the Nile. Its course according to some was 
8oather1y,and extending to the interior of Hubesheh or Abyssinia. 

Wadae is watered by many rivers which join the Joliba. Bou- 
beker crossed the country in the direction of south-east to north- 
east, and entered the territory of Begarm6. He soon after 
reslched the great lake of Kouk, which receives a mighty stream 
from the south. The sultan of Kouk is often at war with the 
sovereigns of Begarm^ and of Wada6. 

Nearly two months after his departure from Kassinah, he 
reached the mountains of Four; but he remarked no great town 
between these mountains and Bournou. 

From the Four country he passed on eastward to the country 
of Kordofan,' inhabited exclusively by Arabs. After proceeding 
along the banks of the river two or three days, he crossed it 
opposite to Tjondi, a considerable town, from whence he entered 
the Barbara country, where he found the inhabitants occupied 
ID agricultural pursuits, who resembled in physiognomy and com- 
plexion the Foulahs. From Tjondi he arrived in fifteen days 
at Suakim on the Arabian Gulf, and from thence he embarked 
for Jidda, the port of Mekka ; having thus journeyed duringfour- 
teen months or thereabout, since his departure from Seno-Palel 
in Senegal. 

Our pilgrim, after performing his devotions at Mekka, went 
to Medina, and from thence to Jerusalem, St. Jean d'Acre, 
C^ro and Alexandria. In this last town he remained a long time,, 
and then embarked for Algiers, where he remained several years, 
after which he again returned to Fouta-Tora by the Marocco 
caravan, passing through Telemsen, Fas, Mequines, Marocco, 
Wadinoon, and the Sahara. From his long residence in Egypt, 
and on the coast of Barbary, at Alexandria and at Algiers, he had 
forgotten many particulars, which, although uninteresting to 
himself, would have been important to £urope. 

This interesting Itinerary is followed by some apt observations 
of M. Rouz^e, who thinks Cagnana, a kingdom so named by 
Boubeker, the same with the Gayaga of Labat, and the Kaiaaka 
of Mungo Park. Djarri isihe town called by Delislo, Jara, and 

— ""■* — 

This is confirmed in the Classical Journal i No. xlix. p. 160. 
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by Mungo Park, Farra. These little differences will neces* 
sarily continue in the progress of our discovery of Africa, lintil 
the Arabic language shall become more generally known. The 
Moors, M. Rouz^ observes, scarcely know the name of Farra, 
but call it Bagnall, which is the name of the country of which 
it is the capital. Some Arab sheiks spoke to the translator of 
this paper from the Arabic, of a town named Tedjagja, which is 
near to Waden, or Haden according to the nuips, where a great 
commerce is carried on in salt. The translator thinks this 
place is identified with Tagazza/ 

The position of the kingdom of Boumou, as Boubeker has 
described it, agrees exactly with Hermeunus account. The great 
river which runs from the south into the lake Kouk, appears to 
M. Rouz6e to be the Misseled of Brown. The mountainous 
country of Four is unquestionably Dar Foor.^ Tjondi is the 
Shandi of the maps. The Arabian writers mention a country 
called Barbara, inhabited by a race of a reddish-black color,' 

Our Senegal translator heard the traveller mention the name 
of Wancarah, which is unquestionably Wai^ara. Boubeker 
places the country south of Boumou^ and describes it as being 
overflowed by the Joliba, as Egypt is by the Nile, and that gold 
abounds there.^ He had heard of Kano and Guebtir (Cano i^nd 
Guber), but he did not recollect their position. He says 
Takzour in several of the negro languages, signifies the same 
.with the Arabic word Sudan, i. e. Nigritia. 

Translated from the French by 

JAMES GREY JACKSON. 

' This is likely enough, because the latter word is spelt with the 
Arabic guttural letter grain, ( £) which partakes of the English c and r, 
but can hardly be pronounced by an European throat. 

^ For a dissertation on the Arabic word Dar^ vide Classical Journal, 
No xLiXk p, 149. 

^ We suspect these to be the Berebers, originally of the Atlas. Their 
dark color does not weaken this opinion : the same race of men living in 
mountains, and afterwards coming down to inliabit the plains, soon t>e- 
come several shades darker, as I have myself {lerceived in the mott&teins 
of south Atlas. Also by exposure to the sun and air of the plains. I 
recollect bavins an interview with Muley Soli man, the present emperor 
of Marocco, at Mogador, before he became emperor, when he was as white 
as a native of southern Europe. He is now almost black, or rather was so, 
when I had my last audience of the sultan ; that is to say, about 1^ or 18 
years ago. They may also be the <Brabeesh» who are Antbs oCciipvitig 
the pountry north of Timbuctoo, as also east of Cairo in the Nubian 
desert, between the Oasis and tfiat city ; for which see the map alluded to 
in the following note. 

•' * -fiee the - siiustion of thra place in ihe map -of the cOTev a ns Ja 
Jackson's account of Marocco. 
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NOTICE OF 

IDYLL I A HtlROICA DEC EM, Librum Pha- 
leudorum Unum, partim jam primo partim Uerum 
atque tertio edit S a vagi us Landor. Accedit Qiut^ 
tiuncula cur poet a Latini receniiores minus legantur. 
PisiSf apud S. Nistrium mdcccxx. 



TavToi 8* iycov auro; rt^^ijo'o/xtfi ij$e voffffoo 
Sruwowj^ hv 6^00 wapaiiUfjLsvM, ov$f fu Xijcfi/ 

Xhis is in all respects an extraordinary publication. A 
volume of Latin compositions, by an Englishman of the 
nineteenth century, is of itself a phenomenon. The cha- 
racter of the pieces themselves, too, is heterogeneous ; ex- 
hibiting, amidst numberless iuaccuracies of phraseology and 
violations of costume, a classical spirit, aud an acquaint- 
ance with the true genius of Latin poetry, such as has rarely 
been equalled, especially in these modern times. To com- 
plete the anomaly, the work is published, not in the au- 
thor's native country, but in a foreign land, from motives 
which will hereafter be explained in a quotation from his 
Latin essay. 

Of Mr. Landor himself our knowledge is principally de- 
listed from his writings ; from these we gather that he is a 
man of an original and somewhat eccentric turn of mind, in- 
dependent in his opinions on all subjects, and free in his de- 
claration of them. As a writer, his characteristics are 
vigor of fancy, acutenessi, and nicety of taste; with which 
he joins a diare of classical scholarship greater than has 
fallen to the lot of English poets in general, since the time of 
Oray. Like Gray, he has cultivated Latin poetry and that of 
his own language with equal zeal, and.almost equal success. 
We call him an English poet, although of those now exist- 
ing he is the least known : were we^ however, from our 
partial acquaintance with his works, to assign him a place 
among the highest, we have reason to believe that we should 



 11. V. 41*- Mr. Landor IntB not given the passage accurately. Head 
0rm^m9f Mid vafrnM^mM. 
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not be alone in our opinion. His first publication^ of ^hich 
we have any knowledge, was an epic poem, intitled Gebir,' 
founded on a modern romantic story; published first in 
Latin, and afterwards in English. With the English poem 
only are we acquainted ; it is uninteresting as a whole, from 
causes into which this is not the place to enquire ; its merits 
consist in the classical stateliness of its manner, and in the 
power of imagination and vividness of description which 
characterise detached passages. We were particularly 
struck with the episode of the shepherd Tamar, and the 
descent of Gebir to the infernal regions : it is no mean praise 
to have treated a hackneyed topic, like the latter, at once 
well and originally. It is evident that the writer had Milton 
before his view in diis work ; it exhibits throughout, on a small 
scale, the same chastised dignity of style, the same elaborate 
harmony, and the same rich and studied condensation of 
thought: his excessive desire of brevity, however, frequently 
betrayed him into harshness and obscurity— the latter abeset- 
ting fault of our author's, as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to notice. Of " Chrysaor,** a poem founded on the mythology 
of the Titans, we know nothing. Mr. Landor is likewise 
the reputed author of Count Julian, a tragedy, on a subject 
of which other portions have been treated by Southey and 
Walter Scott, and in which, if we may form a judgment 
from an imperfect perusal, coupled with the opinions of 
better critics than ourselves, he showed himself fully ade- 
quate to compete with those masters. In this, as in all his 
works, his predilection for antiquity is visible: the diction 
and versification of Count Julian is rather that of a Yirgilian 
and Miltonian epic, than of an English tragedy. 

It is as a Latin poet, however, that we are now to consider 
him. Of his productions in this language, some, we be- 
lieve, exist only in private circulation ; others (among the 
rest several of those before us) have been, as the title-page 
informs us, already published ; the present collection, how- 
ever, is the first which has oflFered itself to our critical 
notice, and of this we shall proceed to give an account. 
Should our extracts be more numerous than usual, the sin- 
gularity of the work itself, as well as its intrinsic excellence, 
must plead our vindication. 

* To Mr. Landor, as the author of Gebir, the Curse of Kehama was 
dedicated by Dr. Southey ; to whom a community of opinions and pur- 
suits in early life seems to have attached our author, and whom he never 
mentions without expressions of affectionate admiration. 
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The Latin preface to the '' Idyllia Ueimca" exhibits a 
specimen of the negligences so frequent in diis volume. 

Idyllium, ut quibusdam yidetur, heroica esse non potest. Vetere» 
alia fuisse sententia versus quo unico scribitur declarat. Talia sunt The- 
ocriti qus<]ana, ejusdemque esset generis Catullianum illud de nuptiis 
Pelei et ThetidiSy nisi pepli descnpuo intercedisnet ; ea non tantum episodia 
est sed pars major ut et melior poematis. £z Ovidio excerperemus plii» 
rima. Si rationein banc operis normamque conservare, si suis actionem 
quamque finibus concludere, nee perpetuam prodigiorum seriem dedu- 
cere malluisset, locum profecto minus opportunum habuisset suavissimus 
poeta verboruin abundantiae. 

£t olim nostra forsitan ob id saltern legi possint, quod, cum omnes 
omnium saeculorum qui poemata latina scripserunt, uiena scripserint^ 
nemiuem nisi semel, idque versibus tantum quaternis, imitemur. 

We shall not stop to examine the correctness of this 
opinion^ but shall proceed, without ^furUier delay, to the 
poems in which the author has exemplified his theory. 

The most striking feature in Mr. Lander's Latin poetry 
is its originality. He has more of the air of a genuine an-« 
ci^it than any writer we are acquainted with. His style 
is that of Latin poetry in the abstract, and not that of any 
individual Latin poet. He has not copied the manner of 
Lucretius, or Catullus, or Ovid, or Virgil, or Horace ; but 
he has transfused into his own compositions the character 
and spirit common to all, and by which they were distin- 
guished from the poets of other countries. This is the true 
method of imitating the ancients ; not to borrow the words 
of a classical writer as yehicles for our own thoughts, but 
to write as much as possible, in the same manner as we 
ourselves should have done, had we been ancients. This 
is indeed high praise ; and its value may be estimated by 
its rarity. It is, however, subject, in the present case, to 
considerable deductions. In tiie first place, Mr. Lander's 
phraseology is far from being sufficiently accurate, espe- 
cially in his heroics. He exhibits, indeed, as we have be- 
fore intimated, a singular compound of classical taste and 
feeling with careless, or at least incorrect, diction. In this 
respect, as in all others, he is the very reverse of Casimir. 
Casimir's style is, if we may so express ourselves, ele- 
gantly inelegant His thoughts are unclassical, but they 
are classically expressed ; his materials are rich, but ill 
arranged ; all the parts are good, but the effect of the whole 
is rather showy than pleasing; there is abundance of good 
things, but they are scattered about with a slovenly and 
tasteless profusion, like that of thebarbarian feasts described 
by Aristophanes. Mr. Lander, on the contrary, is elegant 
io the aggregate, but inelegant in many of the particulars. 
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This defect is more conspicttous in his prose than in his 
poetry, and in his heroics than Us bendecasyllahics. The 
latter, too, are comparatively free from certain other faults 
which are observable in his Idyls ; an occasional obscurity, 
less visible indeed in these^than in his^earlier productions; and 
a certain harshness and brokenness of manner, very unlike 
the round and compact style of ancient Roman poetry. His 
poems are deficient in continuity; they want a pervading 
and vivifying spirit; their excellence lies too much in parts, 
indelicate touches, and insulated thoughts and descrip-* 
tions ; they are unformed masses, which want only the 
magic touch of a combining power to make them start 
into systems of life and beauty ; there is much more 
of minute felicity than of general effect. We are disposed 
to attribute these faults in some measure to the pecuiia** 
rity of the author's disposition. Throughout his writings 
thm^ is visible a determination to judge for himself, and 
a lofty contempt for the cavils of narrowHaiinded cri'» 
tics. We do not blame him for his independence ; it is a 
proper, and, in these days of critical invective and abuae, 
a necessary quality ; but there is a difference between the 
spirit of independence and the spirit of dt^ftance^ It is 
possible for a man to put too much, as well as too little, 
confidence in himself. Mr. Landor's mtise^ like the iftdul* 
ged part of her sex, liked to have her own way. She will 

for no man's pleasure 

Change a syllable or measure. 

He has too much the air of an English gentleman writ- 
ing at his ease. In his disdain of the arts by which others 
obtain transitory popularily, he is not sufficiently studious 
of the legitimate means of acquiring the good opinion of 
the well-judging. This will at least account for much of 
the hardness of manner, and perplexity of exptessioti, 
which occur in these poems, and which a little care, pro- 
perly directed, might apparently have removed ; as well as 
for someoccasional irrelevancies and whimsical excrescences, 
of which the most extraordinary instance id in the tenth 
Idyl, where, in the very critical point of the poem, the 
writer suddenly starts off into a digression, containing as 
many enigmas as lines, relative to certain modem swind- 
lers, whose exploits are in some inexplicable way con- 
nected with the subject of the poem% From these, and 
from some other causes, Mr. Landor frequently stands in 
as much need of a commentator as the classics ^emselves. 
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With all his skill, too, he has not been able to avoid occa- 
sional aiiadifonisms in point of sentiment and manners ; 
and in the disposition of his incidents, as well as in his 
manner of relating^ them, a modem air is sometimes visi-> 
ble. It is hardly practicable, indeed, for a modem, writing 
in imitation of the ancients, to avoid occasionally betr^- 
ing the secret of his age by some slips of this kind. To 
these faults must be added a grossness, which, however 
it might he pardoned in an ancient writer, is inexcusable 
in the countryman of Milton, and the friend and admirer of 
Southey. It is but justice to Mr. Landor to observe that 
this is but an occasional deformity, and not the general 
character of his poems. Of its muse we hope it may be- 
said, as of the convert of old — '^ Peregrinatus est in nequi- 
tia, Bon habitavit/' Wo shall hereailer have occasion to 
quote froBi him an energetic passage relative to the union 
between poetry and good morals. 

His versification is aa original and peculiar as his style, 
and resembles it in character. It is chaste, and free from 
the tameness chargeable on modem Latin versifiers, but 
deficient in flow, and sometimes rugged. We do not 
think he is monotonous ; at least, if he is so, his monotony 
does not resemble that of any other writer. But he wants 
compass ; there is no sufficient extent or flexibility in his 
harmony ; nothing Virgilian — no 

: winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

In his rhythm, as in other respects, if there is any 
writer whom he resembles more than others, we think 
it is Ovid. He is not over-correct in his quantity ; is 
this owing to a want of that regular and long-continued 
practice, which^ is almost ,as necessary as the frequent 
perasal of the classics, for the attainment of correctness 
in these minute points ? The Latin versifiers of the sixteenth 
century wrote no poetry but Latin ; the idea of employing 
their vernacular idiom on such subjects never at all occur- 
red to them ;. their faculty of Latin versification was there- 
fore kept in constant exercise, and acquired ease and cor- 
rectness by practice. But all this is mere speculation. 
We shall conclude our preliminary observations, which 
will perhaps be thought somewhat too protracted consi- 
dermg the extensive field we have to traverse, with a pas- 
sage, from Mr. Lander's ^' Quaestiuncula,'' containing a 
character of the Latin poetry of the Jesuit Des Bussieres, 
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in which he has partially anticipated our remarks on his 
own performances. — '^ Satheias noster, in annotationibns 
ad Rodericum, e Bussierio descriptionem landavit. Suavis 
est ilia, nee indigna quse snmmo poetae ac peritissimo jn- 
dici placeat, vellem tantummodo pleniorem spiritum dnce- 
ret Bussierius, nee membra sententiarum frangeret/' p. 
250. 

The subjects of these Idyls are without exception taken 
from ancient fable or mythology. We consider the choice 
judicious. Modem subjects can be treated with propriety 
only in Latin verse, where they involve none of the diffe- 
rences in opinion, or custom, or feeling, between the mo- 
dern and the ancient world ; but in narrative poetry this is 
impracticable. We do not deny that there is a beauty of a 
peculiar kind in the combination of ancient language with 
modem thoughts, and the treating of modem subjects in 
an ancient manner ; but this is not the beauty of classical 
poetry ; it is the result of contrast, not of conformity. 

The first Idyl is intiUed '' Cupido et Pan ;'' the subject 
is a half-sportive contest between the two deities, termi- 
nating of course in the victory of the former. We 
shall give the greater part of it, without any comment, 
as a specimen of Mr. Lander's general style and versifi- 
cation. 

Porrectum somno deprendit Pana Cupido, 

Eripuit pellem, tegeret qua membra, caprinam, 

Atque bine incurves atque iilinc corpore villos 

VeUit, at ille rubro profiavit pectore curam 

De grege, de nivibus, tantum alto in monte relictis. 

Nee sensit magis ac perstricto cortiee suber. 

Sub collo jacuit dilecta cicuta reclini, 

Hanc puer amovit neque senserat Areas, at aurem 

Furtive attactu leviter tremefecit acutam. 

** Jupiter ! an quisquam tranquillior Arcade divuro,^ 

Clamat Amor, ** conjux nihil hunc tua voce moveret." 

Deinde labris subdit roseis inflatque cicutam 

Acrior : e foliis geminas sonus excitat aures, 

Infreniit et saitu teiram quatit : ' altior alls 

Exilit inerepitatque puer ridetque minacem. 

'' Pone tuos arcus, Amorimprobe, pone sagtttas, * 

£t quid ages ?" 

" Quid agam, Pan, experiere; jacebunt.'^ 
Dixit, et arcus humi sonat et salit aureus ictu, 
£t pharetra ocoulitur nascentibus ilicet herbis. 
**Sedpudct"... 

« Haud pudeat mecum contendere quemquam, 
Haud etian) vinci, considertt ira, pigebit : 
Tu, pudibunde, manus jam consere, conseret hostis.'^ 
Volvebat flavos oculos deus, atque repente 
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Captabat, veluti volucrem si retia claudant 
Ignotam et metiiat formosas perdere pennas, 
Brachiolum, propius C[uum illudere coepit, Amori. 
Purpureum puero faciem liquisse colorem 
Nunc primum, et subita tanquam nive, tempore verno. 
Id medio lactam lusu disci-ve trochive, 
Cofltremuisse ferunt et correpsisse fugaci. 
" I, puer" Areas ait " majores disce vereri, 
£t procul ; impubis preme verba minacia forroaei; 
Qui mecum certare audes urgesaue quietum 
Ter quinos aliquis, ni sis deus, abnuat ann^s 
Exigere. . i, salicisque lime sub vimine pcenam.^ 
His puer exardet, stimulant pudor iraque, dictis, 
Erigitur, validumque intentat ssevior ictum 
Pectus ubi hirsutumi capreae sine pelie, patebat, 
Ocior aut aquila aut quod detulit ilia Tonanti 
Fulmine : vitavit venientem providus Areas 
Corripuitque manum ; manus arsit ut ignis in ara. 
Abslinuit subito senior, buccaeque rotundae 
Subtili afflavit patulam spiramine dexlram, 
Turn petit amplexu et constringere lubrica certat 
Colla sinumque dei, iremil interlexere curvo 
Crure femur teneramque ungui subvertere planlam, 
Et premit aptatis cedentia marmora palmis. 

The second Idyl, '^Pudoris Ara," describes the carrying 
away of Helen by Theseus, and the marriage of Penelope, 
as related by Pausanias (III.); two subjects, between 
which it is difficult to discover any connexion, except that 
of time, according to Plutarch as referred to by our au- 
thop; which nevertheless are here united in one story. 
The first part, the rape of Helen, is one of those pieces of 
gratuitous indecency of which we have formerly spoken 
as disgracing this volume : all that can be said in pallia- 
tion of this, as of our author's other impurities, is that they 
are coarse, open and palpable, like Falstaff's lies ; undis- 
guised by any senfimental drapery, and ''made easy to the 
meanest capacity/' Of the two^ we prefer downright, ho^ 
nest, unsophisticated grossness. The story of Penelope, 
however, is sweetly told : we extract part of the narrative. 

Audiit haec, el lora manu laxata repressit 
Dulichius ; recipit mitissima nata gementem, 
Dumque senis laevo complexa est colla lacerto 
Frigiaa rugosas mulcebant oscula malas. 
Hunc interpellat juvenis. * Me Sparta domusque 
Penelopes retinere diu uatalis amantem 
£t merito potuere, sed est pater, est mihi tellus. 
Est popuhis, neque neglecti sine crimine divi/' 
' Si pius es,' pater inclamat, < mihi cede volentem. 
Eligat* ille refert : audito pallida vultum 
Penelope defigit hiimi, sed dextera vestem 
Arcta viri tenet et singultu pectora surgunl. 
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* Elige/ ait genitor, * carae reminiscere matris 
£t miseresce mei !' torquentur corda silenti 
Diim jubef, seteruum tamen baud invita sileret. 

* Qiiin loqueris, mea Penelope, vis P tnquit Ulysses. 
AverteDS liquit patris in oervice lacertum, 
Obductoqiie tegens humentta luniina velo 
Debilecum gemitii collum inclinavit amanti. 

The next poem, intitled '^ Sponsalia Polyxeaaa/' is in 
our opinion the least haj^y of the whole ; the incidents 
are ill digested and ill told, and the general effect singu- 
larly unsatisfactory. The dying speech of Achilles, with 
which it concludes, and of which we extract a part, con- 
tains some examples of the author's pronen^ss to slide into 
Anglicisms. 

Ponite . . vos jubeo . . nemo roortalis^Achillem 

Audeat ulcisci, nisi sanguine cretus eodem 

Et patre dignus, avoque domi ! celerate regressum, 

Alcime et Automedon, taciti sechidite castris, 

Ne cemant, metuantque parum ilil triste jubentem, 

Myrmidones .. Ajax,Tydide, linquite corpus 

Exanime, et minimis vivorum animalibus imnar . . 

Quid loquor ! auferte . . baud videat quo gaudeat hostrs! 

EtTrojana meum carpent armenta sepulcrum ! 

Ne pius incassum stillet cervicibus humor, 

Quisquis es a des^tra ! rigido stant lumioa ferro 

Optatosque negant extremum agnoscere vultus . . 

Fata vacant . . humeris imbellia brachia quseso 

Exuite I ingenti vos pondere meque fatigant, 

$«&va UngKoris pQuoentia tabe peresa^ 

Defieio ^ . voces-ne meas auditis, ai) sgya 
Omnia conatu expirant mec^ue ipse fefelli? 
Haud raemini,jam tanta animicaligiDe mersor, 
Qus jussa ediderim, quae vota indicia retinquara, 
Attamen hsee absint vobisoblivia nostri, 
Et, quanquam occvho sub vuloere distrabit orcus, 
Primorum accipiar timearque recentibus umbris. 

'^ Dryope" is a tale of celestial scandal, r^ated in our 
author's broad manner, i^iarais hts'i xa) axaMcPv/o'Toi; ; we 
shall tfaieTefore be pardoned if we abstain from making any 
quotations, and pass pn to the fifth Idyl, '^ Coxy thus," one of 
llie author's best performances, though marked in parts 
with his besetting faults of flatnetsis and obscurity. It is 
the story of Corythus, the son of Paris and CEnone, who 
^n arriving at manhood was sent to Troy by his pother, 
where the favorable reception giveix him by HeloA excited 
the jealousy of Paris, by whom he was slain before he had 
an opportunity of making himself known. To this cause 
the poet attributes the inflexibility of (Enone, when her 
assistance was afterwards solicited by Paris in the cure of 
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bis wound. We woald extract the soliloquy of (Enone 
on Corythus*s departure^ but our limits forbid. The intro- 
duction of Corythus to Hel^d is well managed. The latter 
appears here invested with the same graceful majesty as 
in Homer. 
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In the. notices of Oriental Literature in jour Classical Journal, 
48., having observed a party statemeftt of a literary dispute 
between me and another anonymous writer, under the sig- 
nature of Munsify in the Asiatic Register and Journal , I beg 
leave to draw your attention to the other side of the question ; 
and trust to your impartiality and candor for inserting what I 
now have to say^ in your next number. 

I passed the best part of my life in tHe East- India Company's 
Bengal establishment^ and have for some years lived retired at a 
distant provincial capital in England, with the competent means 
of a gentleman ; and having made the Oriental languages there 
my study, find in them here that recreation, which many of your 
learned readers at Oxford and Cambridge; Edinburgh or Dublin, 
do in Greek and Latin : and having, during the last six years, 
gratuitously indulged the public with lucubrations in Persian 
and Arabic Anthology every alternate month, in the Asiatic 
Journal, I could not; of course, help animadverting upon various 
and often questionable topics ; and though on my own part I 
raiher courted liberal criticism, and was occasionally threatened 
hy the Hayleybury-college Professors, I might have quiet fy pro- 
ceeded > had i not incidentally more than intentionally touched 
upon the tender craft of book-making ! 

And this M'as the occasion : Professor S., as you notice, had 
publishtd a translation of the 7th chapter of the Anwari Sohaili, 
or Persifin text of Bidpai or Pilpai's fables; a work which, 
next to the Bible with the Jews, the Gospel with Chris-' 
tians, and the Coran with Mohammedans, is highly prized 
throuohout the East. Having had the loan of a copy of it for 
a few hours from a friend; I was so pleased with it, as to pledge 
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mysdlin tkerA. S, of Juno t^briog^it kitxriiotfce by KftmorailU 
EeMBW of it;, but on a closer view, amd puttkif;. it to tli« Ual 
•Afirn'Mtls of a> comptnieon witk t4e Pei»uia tei>t, 1. fouiid I 
MuMtn^ hvnestiff praise it ;. anrt tbovoglk so finr ceaitiiittcd> yd 
having no wish to wound the translator's feelings, I abslniDeci 
from exposing his mistakes to a greater degree, than a just regard 
for truths and the duty 1 owed the public, as a literary critic, 
required of me-;- aiwl co nfining my l e nient rem tt rM to the ^rst 
and last sentence of it, volunteered a translation of my own to 
supply its object aud place. This appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal of Ocftyber; 

In the A. J. of November the translator answers me ; and 
seems at first, as he expresses it, inclined *^ to let the public de- 
cide ontito merits:" and bad be maintained this prudcfit resolu" 
tion, be and I would have been of one mind, and parted good 
friends. But Ke unfortunately adds, ^ the attempt of Gulchln 
appears very littlb calculated to recommend literal translations ; 
its numerous errors and inaccuracies relieve me from all anxiety 
^s to. the effects of his censure.'^ Here he concludes, without 
specifying what those errors and inaccuracies are : like a junior 
counsel, he thus contents himself with reading his brief, and 
cunningly, be thinks, manages^ to let his cause be opened, and 
liis case detailed, by a leading counsel^ and his evil spirit, Mun- 
sif. This the latter attempts in the Journal of November, not 
by justifying the mistaken translation of the Pi-ofessor, but by 
Recriminating on Gulchln; as a specimen of which I may quote the 

Persian compound substantive, ifj^^t j-^ jUar-bahari,, which 
^* Guldiio/' he saya^ " re^ders^. spring, dand — it should be a 
tterna/ cloud !'' and two thirds of the 18 errors^ which he thus 
specifies^ are of a like hypercritical, trifling, aodijuibhliog stamp:! 
fiut the other six. are of a more seuous^ complexion, not aa bear- 
ing agaioat Gulchln^. but as forcing upon me glaring exemplesj 
and what in meny to the translator I had mif^self avoided^, of 
the ffrossest blundering of himself m fake grammar, and of his 
assistant in incorrect rhyme, quantity and accent! 

But to prevent any misconception of my motives in these 
remarksj ht me in justification of my^t/f prfimisei that I consi^ 
der the East-India Divectors: as the most liberal corporation in 
£ng{a]nd^ and the esktbUshment of their collegia' at Hayleyburji 
and Addiscombe, as well- as the.mothar-coUege at Calcutta, as 
uni honor to the Briti^ nation^ Nor can I ever bring; myself 
to speak or- thinh ill of the* CaUeg^ Profasaoraaa a learned body; 
but when individuals of them subiuit to becdma book-nabers 
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»id iMeudor^eiikiCS). the|^ baccnw ift dteir turn Ilie subject of fain 
crificisvK 

To ibilow MuttsiC tbrougkail bi^ wiodings^. and: bring bia own 
and pmty'9 Muaders inia entkr a view, would raqiiire a eoBBtsmt 
pefarance toi the Pemian taxt and type; and tfaarefore iotonder ta 
prai«i& mfy aseevtiona^ cce mti8t:be aonteat with two eaafnfil«s< ia 
Persian^ aad oaei in Arabic; but as the^f are straag aadi fnK. in 
poiat^ and* as. I fibalt afiCfunpaay tbem wkfa an aaalyais and' oaifci 
tesboraoa:^ a psocaia I fiad Mumif fli«a from^ or iidgtaklifi k 
paaaea. avev, l can hawa asi doubt o£ conviBcing jrocie IcanMiA 
leaders of the^«0r««Kreaf tbiajirfiteittjler to Ormutal Utamh 

M>y fivat axamplb iaaclanae: of the first sentence; ef the %tkk 
chapter of tfauei Aawati Sehmll; and|^ asi ittdeed it first atniek mt^ 
it is att inaiance q£ tke iaade^atenesao£ the: Proleaeai^a teanshi* 
fioa for tlie parpesei wbacb he inteaded, aad y^oMro^ncapacuk]!! 

for the task, fa the Pl»i9m cftraracfers iff runs thtiy r mAmo* U' 

j^j^ (^^J^3 g*^ ^,i^ JC^ • the liiernr translation of which* 
is; '^rhat he mayj, ihrougn any manner ofexertron, j^at forward^ 
his foot in this business witfi safety '^' the analysis aaid ordb 

verJboruju. ranning tbua: U in, ovdex thai^ v^ tlmm^^ ^jr^ 
oiiy^or €mg' sort of, ^^^ exertion j^* ha WAy* fu^ Jorwxtndy or 

plantj f «>3' tfirfoeft, Ji m, ^jJ (the contraction of ^i). thisj^^ 

buuH^s&p, <^ tvith, CK4i'Am» safety I and no jouog, gentleman of a 
month's, standing in the first term at bis ooUege could find, any 
difficulty in construing this: yetPro&ssor S, divides, it inta iw^^ 
clauses ; and Munsif repeats this division, and makes them thus 
ae^ralety the 1 Itk and 13th artk:lea of myt iioipufeed! 18 erwHis \ 
The first of these two clauses the Professor translates, *' in order 
te-efftfijtkis liberatioir:" and hirassistantMmisif^ afteramonthfa 
delibecate. consultation and study^ altevs ii a littlej^ but dees, not 
mend it^ by re-echoing it as a charge against me in these* words : 
** sa thai he may^ escape in si^ty,^ bofh of thenr thus convert- 
ing* the aubsfontite tLoyjSijmdf- sigaifying 6|^^j, into the tbinf 
person- sifigular ef the aorist of the verb jmndan, signifying to 
fe«5>y ^ingr ^ilop, trotr but adntitting it were otherwise right, 
ia no sfeivse implying, tto^ effiei^^ libemtion of escape f 

ThisF h- not, howefer> the worst part of it ; the. second of hi» 
tWi9 elmses the Professor translates^ *^^9 how shaB he atteihpt 

(hisT'tlius giving the affective noun o>^» signifying a/sy, and 
which in this sense, should agree with its substantive jah*d, 
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effort, tbe combined significatioii of a verb and an interrogative 
pronoun in the two words of his translation, '* say, howT* And 
this assistant Munsif, in order again to make it a more plausible 
article of recrimination upon me, suppresses the verb ** say," and 
retains only the interrogative pronoun ^* how," making it ** how 
thaU he attempt this?*' Moreover, both have rendered this second 
clause into their English translations, for which they have no citi- 
thority in tbe Persian text. As he had done in two or three other 
instances of his own detected blunders,- Munsif' would have called 
this an oversight, had he not, in his anxiety of imputing it as ano- 
ther of. my 18 errors, made too deliberate an act of it, to get 
thus rid of it: yet with the same assurance, and although be'ha» 
bad my analysis and ordo verborum twice laid before him, in 
l^is rejoinder in the Asiatic Journal of February, he again calls 
on me to explain it — which, by the bye, I had done; and the 
party having my answer submitted to them in Ms., on finding 
it unamwerable, had the ppyver of suppressirtg it!!! 

In the Classical Journal, No. 48, Mr. Editor, Munsif says 
that, ^^ in the small space of ten lines he has detected no less 
than 18 of Gulchiu's errors;" and 1 now reply, that I thu» dis- 
pose of two of the ten lines, and of three of his six errores maX' 
imi, and return them upon him and his party with interest; and 
it is only want of .room, and having blunders of still greater 
magnituae to animadvert on, that prevent my re-assigning the 
whole batch to them. 

My next example is a tetrastic of Persian poetry;' and as it 
contains a series of the Professor's and Munsifs blunders, I 
shall have occasion to refer to it repeatedly, and must accordingly 



quote it entire in the Persian text : jt T cXwJt ^«xS <IajU ^j^ 
tj^tf*" y^ *cXii ^^♦{^ (jft^> ^j^^ «X^f Ci^r jA ^j^iS^ji L^ 

which Professor S. translates, *^ A man of resolution is he who 
will not deviate from his purpose, although compelled to wander 
round the world like the heavens : like the phanix he remains 
unmoved in the midst of storms, not like the sparrow, \i\ko Jails 
by the wind of a pop-gun." And let me in the first place contrast 
thisi,'^s \ fairly did the whole chapter, with my oviw translation: 
>' Were ^e globe of this earth to whirlabout, (or be turned up- 
side down,) like the sky, the man firm to his purpose would not 
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biidge fn^m :b]s place: like the: Simorgh, in oiount Cif (our 
Caucasus), whom a hurricane cannot, move from its place, and 
not like a wren, which will 'fall from the puflF ,of a pop-gun 
(or rather pea-pufFer and blower)*' This fabulous bird, whose 
name is composed of si^ thirty, and morgh, bird^^'and hence re-* 
ferred to bere, on account of its bulk and not melodi/y is not the 
phoenix, which the Persian dictionaries, very accurately describe 

under the word (jMyJtd cac;i2£^,. its Rumif as they call it, or Greek 
name; but a rational bird destined to reside on mount Caf 
throughout all the fourteen revolutions of this world; and which 
Firddsi makes the patron of. his hero Rostam and the father 
ZaI; and is no doubt the origin of our (Griffin, of heraldic noto* 
riety. « 

, This, and many thousands of pure Persian words besides, I 
engage fully to explain from real Oriental documents, in my 
projected Persian Dictionary, on which I have been occupied 
above twenty years; and I might have had it long ago in the press, 
had there not been that college cabal, which i have all along 
suspected ; and which Munsif, in his last rejoinder in the Asiatic 
Journal of Februai-y, now barefacedly tells nie is ready to op- 
pose me. At a long distance from an Oriental press, and aware 
of the hostility of a junto which I have reason to believe is 
averse from all improvement in Oriental literature, and whose 
chief not only was, 1 suspect, the cause of garbling a critique on 
the Burhaiii Catai', also a Dictionary of pure Persian, pub- 
lished lately dt Calcutta, but of putting a stop to the Annals of 
Oriental Literature, the periodical work in Part ii. of which one 
half, and that so garbled, of this critique appeared, a solitary, 
laborer like myself reaches that conclusion of a huge literary 
work, after much previous and additional preparation. Ne- 
vertheless despising such petty and malignant interventions, 
though this avowed opposition places me again in a pruden- 
tial state of further preparation, I never meant to court such 
men's favur, had I needed it : still less as I can apply at 
once to the Honorable Court of East-India Directors, who with 
their wonted liberality will no doubt step between me (which 
is all 1 require of them) and any loss in so necessary, expensive^ 
and patriotic an undertaking ; and if I should desire to secure 
its copy -right, it would be rather with the view of preventing 
any such professed book-makers, than of enabling myself to 
benefft froin it. 

1 have not been accustomed to speak of myself; and, after 
this necessarily personal digression, make my apology ; and beg 
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hmt to letufii to (the P«r«iaD tetraatic, whore the 'Professor in 

hjs translation oonverts ^jf g(ird, a aulMtaativenoiuiy signifyiqg 
a bocty, tKe globe^ 'See. and the nominative of this chief verh in 
ibp first disUch of it, imto gard, a preposttioo, s^ifyii^ aboutj 

pound; asd wirteiid of k mikes ^^ marJ, Migpity'mg a maUf the 
JioffiiiMrfioe of ilhis verb ; aad givei this verb in .its €onipaDn4 

teofie^mmeljr:^^ -CtAT^ sif^ifying, *'ittoer€tmN9edmfside^amn,** 
Ae s'lgaifirntion «f ** compelled to vancfer/"-«-thus nbsurdiif 
aettiog ibis reaoluibe ffiasa Wimderingveymd At "world Uhe tte 
haavensj and Ihen comparHug Urn io the fhoomx, as remmmkig 
untmMd m the midBt of ^tomu ! (wheneas nothing can moss 
strongly express steadiness and firmness, than the two words 4if 
the Persian 4eKt, natnely igardi^mnan^ «r the hodif of tfao €arM, 
which, aocfltf'ding io Abe Pcolemaic aohenne of aitrnwaiiy^ the 
aftodern PefsiaiiB consider as the •center of our pfanetary ^nton^ 
an opinion <which itheir Saracen conqueron ftipced rupon dum 
wilb-the Mohammedan religion; for ihe ancient iRnrsea snocof^ 
aised Ihe atin as such, iloug befone Pytbagoaas or Copernicus 
thought of bira« This series of granuuatical Uunders Bdionaif 
not only sanotions, 'by anaiktff^ itbem abo an article of reonoonaH 
tioa itpoii Gulchki^ bnt he aoost add rto ihean by tddibarately 
taking, irom <tbe naiigin of aome Piersian Mas. of the text, (be 

word Ssi3 ivfangf a provincial barbariem, wbere it had been 
written to explain the proper word tcfak; and in this farther 
instance of iiis ignorance offers t^oiig as a/hyme vnAi^alak! 

Convicted of such transgressions s^ainst all the rules of speak- 
ing and writing the Persian laoyguage correcdy, the most hardened 
sinner would be ex,pected to ahriok from the contest : but not so 
Munsif; for^ maliing light of these charges, he rallies with a new 
subject,; and in his rejoinder in the Asiatic Journal of February, 
gives me an opportunity of proving him as ignorant of prosody^ 
as he is of rhyme andgffammar. For this purpose I must refer 
the reader to the fourth (hemistich of the tetraatic;, on which I had 
observed in iny reply of January,—^ that all cur copies had 

cmiitted the preposition j) az, signifyir\g^om, and so necessary 
to ihe measure^ as well as to the ^nse/'-^TiO this Munsif in 'his 
February rejoinder replies, that az is not jnecessary ; for the 

word f^ dom, in its omission, becomes the governing iiout^ and 
must conaequendy Jiave the izqfat, or sign of the g-enitixie case, 
after it ; which is as much as to say^ that this axanmLe of 0109* 
steal Persian poetry, quoted in the Anwari Sohaill from Ibn 



Yamii], « poet of the fir«t rauk, and which unlike the Gr£ek 
and Latin^ and all oar Jauguagjes of Europe wacietU ottnodern^ 
has notbiijig €tnomalou$ iu iu jfuantity and uocent^ or umertava i« 
its rhffme, .c94Ald>adaut of th^ «6Qr^ Mf liable of ao wtfat^ to aiyp* 

ply the place of the foiig syllable j1 2«: ? Indeed so precbe m 
this respect is Persian poetry, that it is not in quarititymid-acceiit 
alone, but every moveable and quiescent letter in one line of it^ 
must have a corresponding moveable and qMiescent letter iu the 

nest; accordingly the corresponding j1 az <ff the first fine, Ite 

^^ ham of the second, and the ^ rad of the third of this tetras* 
tic, are aill long syllables; and each of the four consists of two 
represented letters, the first being moveable and the last quies- 
cent : and .it is hence another singular advantage of 'Persian 
poetry, that the (^e is as good a guide as the ear in detecting 
false measures : and it is the same with its rhymes in the con- 
verse, which must not only sound correct to the ear, but also 
appear so to the eye. 

It remains for me togive the ordo verborurm of the£rstdisti€Ai> 

as f eflIo4vs : d ^S ^ demonstrative pronoun ^t prefixed 40 
CXm«, the cooftractioa of ^mmI, asid both together signifywg— « 

that is, ^j>^ mardi, a man, f^yS CJ^ of ajirm step, T TAh^ who, 

^^^'^r the third person'singnlar of the aori«rt'of ro^a»t,ifogi>, with 

the negative 5 nah prefixed to it, and signifying — will not go, 

•• ...» 

3 1 az,from, l^ ja, the places :^^ notwithstanding, (^j V^ 
gardi zamM^-^ihe^.^ghbe of the earth: a^cX£j ^^ a com- 
pound phrase signifying j^ sar, the head, Mid S^^i^I^M night h^ 
whirled round, or were its head turned upside dozm, ^^^ ^ke, 

si fractus'iHahatuT oAb, 

f'mpavidnTn ferient 'rains. 

'So regulsir and simple as itls in its rules of gratnqaar, imd 
condequeAtly so -easy of acquisition, and abounding with beautiful 
specimens of ingenious and classical woi'Jks in prose as wetlBS 
verse; and Wuig the 5oZe .government language of business, to 
which it is superiorly adapted, in aTl the departments of «imr 
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great Eastern empire, it has often snrprised me^ that the study 
of the Persian language has not been more cultivated bj our 
learned men of Oxford and Cambridge. For my part, I have 
volunteered my frequent services as a gratuitous tutor, and have 
lately had several young gentlemen, previous to their entrance 
at Hayleybury and Addiscombe colleges, to take lessons in it^ 
and have, in the course of six or seven mornings, instructed them 
to write^ read, translate^ and parse three or four apologues and 
stories from the Gulistan ! During the last two centuries Oxford 
and Cambridge have abounded with superior scholars in Arabic^ 
and I have often read and compared, with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, the translations of a Richardson and Carlisle ; consequently 
It would be paying them a poor compliment to enter so much 
into detail of my examples from that dialect. . 

The first example of a pure Arabic clause, which occurs 
in Professor Stewart*s translation of the 7th chapter of the 
Anwari SofaailT, is too easy for any Tyro to mistake it ; 
therefore I shall proceed with the second ; which is as follows : 

aUI J\ fSyc\ \joy)\ ^ which the Professor has translated :— 
*' Coltsign (thou) the affair to the Almighty :*' — ami hais thus 
rentiered the Jirst person of the aorist, or future, into the second 

person of the imperative ; has overlooked the conjunction ^ 
waw ; apd, what was still more necessary, has omitted to give 

any English for Otie possessive 9iiiA affixed pronoun iS yid^ signi- 
fying my/ whereas the English of this Arabic clause ought to 
be ; — *^ and my affair kt me relinquish or consign into the hands 

of the Deity :" as thus, ^ and, <S the personal, and h^re possessive 

pronoun, as an afGx to its noun^I amr, signifying fny,j^\ affairs 

\j^^ ht me, or / uhU, consign ; ^! unto, or into the hands of; 

*iyy the Heity or God ! 

Before I conclude, I may notice, that in his February rejoinder 
of the A. J., Munsif, in his farther hypercriticism of Gulclun, is 
driven to that opprobrium of his fellow professors, namely of 
Oriental scholars still being in want of 2l fixed and authorised 
orthography of the Persian and Arabic^ when represented in the 
English character; and charges him with eleven fresh errors on 
this head : but here he is again equally and uniformly unfortu- 
nate, as I shall prove by quoting two of them, and those very 
common Persian words : and every one of my imputed errors 
might be thus made a recharge upon themselves ! 
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1 • (^^^^ Jihan, as occurring in the word Farhangi Jihangiri, 
the name of that dictionary of pure Persian words, which, con- 
formably with Sir W. Jones's memorandum of Desiderata in the 
Persian language, I make the basis of my projected dictionary : 
and this M^unsif insists on being properly spelled Jahan; whereas 
the Kaahf-al-]oghat, one of our best native dictionaries, specifi- 
cally states, that the Jim of this word, when signifying the 
world, universe, and its sense in the compound word Jihan-gir, 
signifying toorid-conquering, and seizing, is accented with a 
kas'r: whereas the Jim of this same word/ but signifying trea/^A, 
riches,* is accented- with ayb^A, and then spelled JiihSn! 

2. (jM^^^ Jirdiws, which the Barhani Catai, another respect- 
able native 'authority, specifies as accented, '^ the first and third 
Sfllable witba kas^r, and the second syllable quiescent ;*' — bence 
irdiwsty stof^ not Firdausz, as Munsift^iioran^i^. insists I should 
have spielledit, being the title and sigaifyiiigce/M/ta^ which Sullaii 
Mabiiiud Ghaznowi conferred upon the great Persian epie poet, 
and the author of the Shahnamah 1 1 beg leave moreover to add^ 
that conformably with common usage, to which the .most fastidious 
find ijt wise' occasionally to concede, I used myself to spell thiy 
word Firddu^, that is again accenting the third syllable witii a 
fat*h instead of a kasW, till I stood corrected by all the best 
native authorities ; but as spelling it Firdiwsi might have ra- 
ther au -uncouth- and pedantic appearanee, SLft^r the- common 
reader had been so long accustomed to the vulvar reading, I 
judged it: best to follow the Persian custom of baviiig to the 
scholar to supply the short vowel, and spelt it Firdosi! 1 quote 
these two dictionaries, as they alone go in detail upon the ac* 
cent of the above specified two words. 

But it would be intruding too much upon your valuable 
pages, to specify any more of Munsifs and the Professor's errors; 
let me therefore for the present subscribe myself 

February, 1822. GULCHIN. 
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Philobophi wenbn ^uot in PhiBdr. p. fi67. Aid .baud longe 
mb initio : 

Skw^ co^ yt 9^ mS) nafu^mvBmr Nuiu^mp fU-vewv 9ui *AYehfiou 
hgiffJmirmf mcpwf at %9i mfukfuigm Umw almr «!£'«£ fiimkm vrl 

Aiiyupoir ^vijj^irv r»y vmriymt X^f • 

Hkc wcit>B, inqutt fiuhnluai. ad Tknaeitin ¥« j|/w4iKa4tfcv 
iniitiNi€b.aiia fe^it AiJateesflt. l. J^ SbAKvi^TBEKo^ |Wi^B|nfi>Mfk^T« 
Mfl) vmwdfls •— mox <»; dty ffvoilMrswTBV Jiap^« riv ifnarfuoif. sr^tv -^^ 
^n >i^ Sc vYfyi^ ^^ofi^tfffVi^ doro sijj tt^aroaff pu Shtrag «fi .^yxAjt 4iw- 
jl^yov, *ilf yr!Ta)*ir«N TiM/ifc|^^iMr4dir -*«• deoifve ri eSmnm rrjig aipug 

iMifai vera tiiMr PlMloBO{rin yerba pmm anriilet 3^o; poit 
tM^Mj- V«ace« tamen filra«qiie agnoacit Suid. V« "Ayvag oeo- 
lum ^sttftb/'Ol. I. p. 367, 49. Ivlox MyMOAXoy iitBnode poaloni 
Piatona dedecet. Dein ov -^«* itoip^m vsx aatia dieoe oun aea-* 
imlia conwevit. Deinde aeoptsvambiguain eat; noa enim padJlae 
ibi 4uai aderairt ; meque K$fm pmo ittpoawft/ioy, ati ^Mokiit Radho- 
ken. ad Tim. V. K^pata^jitoi, bic imeijligi jpoteat. Dainainan 
dat TO ffSsrvovy rou roWoti propter ivoaHio'Tarov — rcWov. Deinde 
aytapfirif vix-etiie vix quidem de loco dici-peteet. Postreoio 
tegmv — uxi3;^e7 intelligi nequit. Malim igitur totum locum 
ita legere, 

^ Ttycig TrKaravog auTi} jxoXa afi^iXa^^^ r« xa) v^njX^y rou ri afyvou 
TO uf avTixov «'0(e7 ro <rv<rx<oy vk ayxaXaoVj to ts etrrvouv, oSg a^L 
axftijv tp^ei rij; oiy^i, 00$ a^C evcoBioTarov votgi^ni rov rasrov* Nvfi^faov 
ii TiVflBV xai 'i4;^iXflp'ou Sfpov agro t»v xpotivcuv rt xac ayaXfjLoiraiv iotxiv 
flyai' ^e yap ^4^1 ;^0ep(f0Ta'n] uvo r^; TrXaravou ^ei fiaXa ^pu^ou 
uSaro;, oS; ye t« ^roS) reKfjLtipaa'ion' §1 S* aS fiovXu u roO Toroiii, »f 



Inter bsec tueri illud 'd<^«en'Hoov ipoterit Thaooritus m Id. wf • 
8. AlYffp^i/^tnhim re ija*fei«y le^t; Sfom^. lu eniiu <peiile 
admockifD corrigit D. Htiiwius ^« A^ivpy. Cf. Virgil, fcnte 
^extf nt innbracttta viPx. QucmI ad iverbiNn Si^ivoy. SiiniUter hi 
Hom.'IX. r. 2112. abi jbt^if ^aHvov, «lii 8f«iyoy, quodprafcum ett» 
propter iliud fx-^fw aut hihw^ irKixew : oai 'sistile est vf «{mii jMiMaf 
in PInlostrtft. 'de iSsepo^ Iceu. 3. p. 7(97. Sed «t n <wr0«i9f 
emendari debirit. H'krtus ^enim Mufiii^di ferri -noqiHt. Lese 
jflyagot Ttr^XsM r it o'vd-xii9r«Aro('i;f«iyov: ^^^vetpeftiPt H iimim s 
et ipsecorrigendus-; Quepmvsmgensaiba^p&pHhti Um^mm 
hospiidhmeom^cmre anmt^ Smmis, et vhUquam 4&i9r0i ,ijfm^ 
pkajugamerepitante rivo. Of. Ovid. Metam. x i. ^^4. ^ i«ril«t 
somnoa crepkantihes «fida ^apjllis :' Aaetor Cap«, ft (vWlg» 
£sf;) firepUuns rauco mttrwwre mourf «fii«. At lemorem «<Nma 
voltiit' Horatius, trti palet ex iliie, lievk cvepante lymflha *d§ri^ 
Intpedef et hquaces lympha 4esiHufii, Quod vulgater aHifsv 
It/borat Iiympka Jvgnx ff^qMare ^rivo, 4i6 Latinaqoideoi^Kbi 
pcrtest^ nedam ad Ronrtii aiMVui^ Redde m mjTtmhmf^^ wub 
utnis. 

dg Sjctw — i^ tufba-^ De .fornuh IvojiMBnodi mijdta ¥dok. ad 
Pheen. 1 1*84. et in Not. Mqs. ptfiiea mm aufajimgit Piiiioatrat« 
Epist. 3d. 6/AoD T8 ih^ey rfee$fOT«p«v Vf«m; lud 4tic»hmn^. 

Vice xopoov -senlenHie tenor aliqim poamlat wamsmtimi, quod 
cum ayoAfurnov «Qfr)itngi paflsk. CeRJooi Topwmf. 

Cum verbis totw, co^-y«Xdt cSirftfoV svn, im <r^^p« ^ con- 
ferri possunt cvvftrof yikku ia ^scb. Pcfs. 6iJ. 4iociioa vStotov 
^60^ in Prom. 811. iibi St«nl.«MegaC Adhiti. 'Urt. iv. p« 269. 
yXuxu Sff "^iv^cyov ^vt ipse vero >ad iXaoli. Soppl. 4« addidi 
Helioder. ti. p. tK>. -irievy tir eo^ y)mwrvnif nacaoii £uri» 
prid. Archel. Fragm. a R»e 41a emeadaiCttm^ ic«AXi<rrw Mttykaywi 
iBcop. Et fiane ^roroC legisse ^fidettir j£)ian. V« H. Km. 1. 
j^tonica knMtus •5$«r« -^ x«(iipdt i^lv xJi •^^«%pA ilrDy ve 
d^fjJfco Tiicjtfpm&tat KoA xatrtif/mvaii ^mn^ Verlniiii paUlo 
infrequeiis iHhtfiBpHf e Gialeno citat Budftus. Quod ad sen- 
tentiam cf. ^schyl. Agam. 901. KiM^wrov — ^'O^amipf 
ttinbvrt Tniyaiof fifng. V^rmn Piatotika omnia iantatur Ttieocirt. 
Id. Tit. 135. ft> Tf ,)3«tefa«f *Al9im$ o^/voio ymfum^vic^ «KXff- 
9i2/xe;'. . . . HoTsXeA 'V ifi^inv vrtpAe kct« 'x^«r«$ ^we^vn Aij/mgot -ffrs- 
Xtai r«* TO S' fyyMcy-iepoy *%ddp M^juf Sv ^i^^vr^a iMtrei/SofMfW ieeK». 
poof^ To) S^'ttotI vxicpati; lg(ictfM4aHV - »ltvtkhw§^ Ttmytg hatkai* 
yvhrts I qu>^ Bucofica in aniafid.lNibMI fiortftinB^ lAbei.jwere 
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modo sub antique ilice, Modo in tenaci gramine ; Labuntur 
artis Integra in rivis aqua, Queruntur in sylvis aves ; Frondes^ 
quelymphis obstrepuht manantibus; sic enini lego vice altis 
interim ripis: ubi.tamen MS. rivis: recte hoc; cLpura rivus 
aqua : und^ restitui Integra^ memor Lucreiiani juvat iiUegros 
accedere f antes : uiox ariis pro altis tuetur eudem var. iect. in 
y\qxMwt\\^ alto — fruticeto; iibi MSS.arto: deinj'rondes vice 
Jhnles est emendaiio Marklandi, advocaiitis Propertianum Mul^ 
taqne nativis obstrepit ,arbor\aquis, aduiubratum ad 1 beuciit. 
Id. 1.1. ir»TU^ — ^'A woTi Toig irayaicri /xiX«V8rr«i. Haec obiter. Ad 
Theocritea priora redeo. Ibi alfiaXicovc^ sunt astivi. Hoc patet ex 
Sapphus Fragm. lv. ita emendato in C7. J/. M. xxvi. p. 570. 
Jlrepvyoov uffo xax^iet \lyvf eiy(irot,^ aoiZoLv^ ^Onorav ^koyegav kolStIjt 
nrl ff-arraXco kut alyXav ; cui similia sunt iila Anaiiii apud Athen. 
Vll..p. 282. C. Stuv iiqos T ^, x«;)^6T«i jSajSpa^cocriv : Pseud- 

Hesiodi 'm*A(nr, 393, .xveivoTrTBpos a;^6TaT6TT»f "O^w e(pe^QiJ^3y05 

^iu av^Tiv "Uei hv aivoTOTorep {ubi, ut id obiter inoiieamy lege 
frvKvoiiTefos): Coniici in A v. 109<3. *HvIk 6 tsa'irifno$ o^u /xeXof 
op^flTflt; 0aAire<ri ftf<n}|xj3p/yoi^ ^Afo/A>av:9^ /3oa (quo respexit Cleuieus 
Alex. Cohort, p.. 2* u>g», KojifuotTOs, ^o^v/xa ol Temysc u^o rots 
TsraXoi; ^Zov avu ra oprj iepifiavoi ^Xto)) : necnon.Hesiodi in "Epy. 
581. ^p^erix rem^ Jsv^^ e^s^OjCtevo; Xiyvp^v xarip^eu€y aoiSijy ilvxyov 
V9ro Tni^uywv 6ipeo$ xaf4MToo^so$ oog^i ubi Alcaei v^rba (Fragm. 
xviii.) facillime sunt eruenda e verbis Prodi: 

riyyt wvnCfj^ova, Foivcp' to yaq ^(rr^ov vepireXAerar 
i $* Snqa ^oL^eiri' Tpivra is h^civr* uvo xaif/,UTOS' 
a^ii y Ix irrepuyoify aUa remf em waTTaXw 
avflf I $e cx6}^vfj^og' vvv ii yvvouxeg fuiagayrareUf 
^ YifMls KswroToroi, rwv xe^aX^y yviu Tf Selp^og 
at^m, xaufba ^epoov' xeOjxa f 6p' ouv* f oTvo^ axo^ ftovov. 
Inter haec aSsa debetur Graevio. Mox Isri varraXeo restituitur 
Alca?o; quod et Sapphoui conservatum tribuit MS. Demetrii 
vice 8?ri7roejMr6vo.v. Vox eadem excidit et ex Aristoph. Nub. 1421. 
ubi yulgatur xolit) ^vhoo xaistihis: at MS. Rav. xonri irXsiov: lege 
igitur xav vajrihsa : excidit quoque vox affinis e fragmeuto L)'- 
rici apud Hepba^ii^t. p. 13=26. ubi nonnuililibri eifi eo ra «t/<ro'a 
XttJXuSettra^ alii si^u w^r ano jru(r(rci\u> XvsKrot,: unde Bentl. ei/x' eeor* 
air* wr<raxa> XuteKra : vero proxime : lege oo \tjm oltt vaadxco Xv 
9€urai cf. Pindar. 01. i. 27. ano popfj^iyya, vacreraAou XafAfioLvs. 
Synonyma sunt v(T<roLxos et wa<r<raAo^. Photius *T(r^axovs' tovs 
%ei<r<rakQvs» *ApurTofcivris idu<ri<rT^ar]i, xa\ ol Awpiii^^ Dein yrTuk 
Ts Selpios a^si plane tuetur Pseud-nesiod. *^(rT. 393. "iSsi ev 
aivorarcp; ?9roTi ^P^^^ .^e/fio; a^u : quibus ipse subjunxi xavfia 
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^epoovy metnor Horatiani Adduxere sitim tempora: et sane xouifMt 
^pcov iegisse videtur Prod us, cujus sunt verba, xai yag oiros, 
soil. XBipio^y — xoLt/fJiAToiiv ahid$ etrT^, 6t niox rlvu ovv ixii rou xavi/Laro^, 
unde erui ohog axo$ yi^ivov : quod commune aliquid habet cuin 
dicto £piuici apud A then. x. p. 432. D. vcujxa xav/taro; XuViv« 

G. B. 
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Mr. Bellamy's New Translation of the Old Testament. 



Pakt. I. 

Seldom in ibis country has a work of the nature of Mr. 
Bellaniy^s been ushered into the world with such a display 
of great names : never^ perhaps, was there a more favorable 
time for such a work. The publication of the infidel works of 
Paine, Volney^ and others, had excited the public mind in 
no ordinary degree. Mr. B. had, for years past, been in the 
constant practice of holding himself forth as the only person 
capable (for, according to him, no person had done it) of re- 
pelling those objections which unbelievers, ever since the time 
of Porphyry and Celsus, had been in the habit of bringing 
against the Christian religion ; he was <;:ontinually asserting that 
there had been no translation from the Hebrew since the l£8th 
year of Christ ; that Jerome principally followed the Septuagint| 
being but little acquainted with the Hebrew^ when he made 
that translation which has ever since gone under the name of 
the Vulgate^ that many errors had crept into that celebrated 
version ; that the nations of modern Europe, when they trans- 
lated tlie Bible into their various vernacular tongues, on account 
of their ignorance of Hebrew, were obliged to have recourse to 
the Septuagint and Vulgate; and that, consequently, all the 
errors of fcboseancient versions (w hkh according to Mr. Bellamj 
are neither few nor small) have been retained in all the trans- 
lations of the present day ; giving occasion for the impious rait 
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kvy^of infid^y with whom, to> M appearance, he (iad'sw«Nii^t9 
wag9 ail' exterminaling war. The resuk of all thia waa, thai 
hM* w<M% was. anxfotis^y looked fop, and^ for doAe time,, i>eadily 
bcNJght^. But, such are the mirta^oiia of this*.w9rltf! we shortly 
bear# no BM^reof it, except from the Reviews' wfakbaMiEked it, 
and it speedily sunk into comparative obscurity. — We might, 
perhaps, without running the risk of going very far wrong, con- 
clude that its learned author had failed in realising those pleas* 
ing illusions, in making good those unmeasured assertions by 
means of which he had rivetted, for a vvhife, the public attention. 

That such, Sir, was really the case, was soon made evident 
by many of the periodicals, which pointed out many of bis 
errors ; but by no publtcati^n woe^ u^ se* clearly shown, as by 
that of Mr. Whittaker, which 1 shall now, as shortly as is con- 
siBleiit with pecspieiNty^ notices. 

Mr. W. has divided his book into three chapters and an Ap* 
pendix ; the two first chaptec& ac& subdivided each into 4 sec- 
tions, the third chaptei' is continued undivided throughout. 

The first section of the Ist cfaaptar is devoted to the enquiry, 
what use a judicious author, in translating the Bible, would 
make of former versionr. Mr. W, conrmcnces thia ent|iJTry by 
stating *^what is meant when wesaythat arri/ particular trcmslit' 
tion ^the Bible wus maikfrffm the original laitguagesJ* ^ By 
these wordis" (sa}» Mr. W.) " it is merely understood, that its 
aathors regarded nothing a^ cntthority'y except the originaf He- 
brew of the Old, and the origitial Greek of the New Tieslament; 
a conditfonr which is evidently not violated' by their consuFting 
any number of prior traashtiotfs during the progress of tbeir 
work. No person would attempt a new vei*sran, without avaiK 
ing himself of the labors of former interpreters, unless bis-dir- 
cretien was altogether overcomre by self-conceit, or he was so 
bad a critic as not to be aware of the advantages resulting from 
a camparison of diffisrentindbpendent translations. Acconfinglyi 
tfrafse who* have uiKfertaken this arduous task have invariably 
paid^tbe greatest deference to their learned' predecessors ; which 
respect has geiieraliy^ been proportioned to their own modesty, 
smd^ has therefore been most shown by men of the highest* attiain- 
ments. That degree of confidence in brs own acquirements, 
Hbieh feads a translator to neglect or nnder-rate those who have 
gone before turn, usually proceeds from vanity, and may be 
esteemed no unsure token of inconsiderate rashness.'^ 

* I I H I ^ ll.l II I II .- Wl.! ■■■■*■  II I III I I It 
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***lf ktotiaaakting tba- Old TettameBt kt: c«iwiden oemof 
ika veviioA» thus^ emplojwd as c»f ultimate and decisive authoii^ 
it ig contended tfaat kia tmnsladoa ia made froaa the or^final 
Hebrewvi,. and fffom nothing else-/'* Wiik ihesa observatiansy 
Sic, Ii anbvel}! Bg^ee, auct I am persuaded thoC youc readers 
vrili be of the same opinion. 

la tba abeoRd' seetion of tbia cbapter Mf ; W* proceeds lo set 
those' right, wb» aiay have been: misled by tbe charges wUirb 
Mp. Bv has thought paopar to prefer against Jaroaae and the 
Latin Vultgate ;. and tbe manner in which be has accosvpitahed 
this demands*, tbe biggest praisa. As it woidd^ however,, be im« 
possiUa to do justice to hia treatmenit of dua parte of dsa case 
by an extract, 1 must beg leave to refer your readers todie 
wofb itapKi Io> the thini saclioti> Mr. Wbittaioer, in opposition 
tor the asseif(toiia> o£ M#. Beliamy that ^^ the eommon tratulo" 
ti<mA in eU iheEuropean languages were fueDdefnam' the modern 
Septuagitet and Vuijgate"* sbam^a the igpanance trader wliicb 
Mn. Bdlnflsy must have Mbored when be* madr those smeep** 
ing. charges i be has psedkiced m list of nose than twenty ver^- 
aions, tfas greater part ef «4ndty be baa indisputably showiv 
veve made direcily from tha.Hiabfew. Mit« Bellamy has stated 
that Pi^nimsi attempted to* aactify Jerome's eorora full twenty 
yearst bi^mte a copy of the Hebsew fiiUe was printed^ and hia 
inecciiracy^ has' been' aa decidedly proved: in tKis instance* as it 
wa» in' tbe formea. So far from its beings tnsa thair no oopy oif 
the Hebrew BiUa*was printed until tarentijr years* after the aer<« 
siak %£ Pagninais had made its appcaraacr, the fad isy that« in 
ibe short apace of the tkirtu e^ht yettrs preeeding the foblica^ 
itaii of Pagninuds transiatiom^ tbeve had been* nof few«r thnis 
tSDslne editiom* of the Uebvew Bible struck off. 

This'erudite transUtor^ Sir, had) vaunted much of tba light he 
was able to^ throw tipon the Keri Notes ; tfaey bad hitherto, bo 
soidv been supposed to ooutradict the CAa^ ; but the happy 
aooment had ht length arjriiied when mankind) a£ier a^ worse tbom 
GmflMriaa daahncaa of nnure thsa ITOOyears, wena^ according 
to his account, td have thest eyaa opened! on. tins inpaatent aub* 
jecti Tbeywottldifindahat^. ao fair feom any opposition^ tbere 
waanolbung but harmony ^ and that diasddnsion arose faoin the 
fomnwiroMlators and ust^tsars hasdog been^totally unaequaialed 
walk' the OiOeentual reading. Bli^ here ^igaioy. Sii^ weare doomed 
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to suffer another disappointment ; for so far is our author from 
being able to instruct others on this point, that he seems quite 
to have misunderstood the nature of the Keri notes himself. 
This subject is discussed pretty much at large in the 1st section 
of the 2nd class of Mr. Whittaker's Historical and Critical 
£nquiry. 

' 1 have now arrived at that part of Mr. Whittaker's book 
which treats of the Hebrew accents^ the knowledge of which 
department of learning Mr. Bellamy has arrogated to himself 
exclusively ; his ignorance pf the subject has, however, been 
shown in the most glaring colors. This subject occupies the 
2nd section of the 2nd chapter of the Critical and Historical 
£nquiry. 

in the drd section of this chapter Mr. Bellamy, so far from 
having made those discoveries which he had so loudly proclaim- 
ed, is shown to be unacquainted with the subject of the conver- 
sive conjunction Vau, and, in the fourth section, to be equally 
uninstructed on the subject of the reciprocity (of which recipro- 
city he had denied the existence) of the preterite and future 
tenses in Hebrew, The remaining chapter is devoted to a 
minute enquiry into his qualifications for becoming <i translator 
aud expositor of the Hebrew Bible. After what has been 
already seen of this gentleman's critical abilities, you will not, 
Sir, be surprised to find that he has been proved deficient in 
those qualifications which have, heretofore, been looked upon 
as requisites in an undertaking of this descriptron. 

It must not however. Sir, be concealed, that Mr. Bellamy has 
published 166 pages of what he calls a Critical Examination and 
a Refutation of the objections which Mr. Whittaker had raised 
against his translation. Your readers will be surprised when I 
inform them, that he has not answered any one of Mr. W.'s 
objections. I'he whole of bis book is a tissue of the most un- 
founded assertions. Many, indeed, of his former statements he 
has, as far 'as silence may be construed into consent, abandoned ; 
but still the errors which he thinks it incumbent on bim to 
defend, surpass every thing 1 have yet met with. 

1 have, Sir, given this short account of Mr. Whittaker's Cri* 
tical Enquiry into the merits of Mr. Bellamy's translaiiony that 
it may be clearly perceived, that, before he published the two 
following parts of his work, he had. had sufficient notice gtveii 
him of his errors, to prevent him from falling into errors of the 
same description in any future parts of his translation. He did 
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not, however, profit from this in his subsequent part^ and, con- 
sequently, Mr. W., faiihful to his promise, published a supple- 
ment to his critical enquiry ^ cfinvicting .Mr« B. of the same 
ignorance of the simplest rules of the Hebrew language in the 
second, which he had already displayed in his first part. 

The mistakes, surising from violations of the first principles of 
the Hebrew Grammar, amount to the astonishing number of 
189, which added to 134, the amount of those in his first part, 
make 323 ! And yet they bear but a small proportion to those 
which might have been enumerated ; for, says Mr. W., '^ tho$^ 
mistakes which liave arisen from giving words a different sense 
from that which they really hear, or other senses which they 
may in some cases require^ comprising all perversions which do 
not involve the charge of grammatical ignorance, will not be 
noticed at all. Had any attempt been made to collect such 
errors, the file would have been gigafUic.'' Whether such 
animadversions as these on his first and second parts, have pro* 
duced that effect on our ingenious Critic in conducting his third 
part, which they ought to have done ; whether he have betaken 
himself to his Hebrew grammar, and made himself acquainted, 
as every one who pretends to translate ought to be, with the 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, as well regular as irregular and de- 
fective, in their various moods and conjugations ; whether he 
have abandoned that unmeasured abuse of all who have labored 
iu the same vineyard for the last 1700. years; and whetlier be 
have succeeded in putting his translation, 1 will not say, into 
language equally impressive, beautiful and clear as that of the 
authorised version, but at least into language that may be un- 
derstood, and that does not violate every rule of grammar and 
of composition, I shall now, Sir, briefly enquire. 

The l6th chapter of the book of Numbers is the first cpm« 
plete chapter of our author's third part, and, unfortunately for 
him, he gives a wrong translation of the very first verse by ren- 
dering ]]!1^K*^ ^!Q **the son of Reuben/' instead of ^^ sons of 
* • 

Reuben f" as in the authorised version ; nor is he more fortu- 
nate in his attempt to mend the language of the common 
version in the fonrth and fifth verses : the juxtaposition of th^ 
two translations wiH, perhaps, better enable your readers to 
appreciate their respective merits. 

New Translation. Common Version, 

4. When Moses heard, then 4. And when Moses heard 
he fell before his face. it, he fell upon his face. 

5. And he spake to Korah, 5. And he spake unto Korub, 
VOL. XXVI. C7; Jl. NO. LI. I 
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and to all his company, sajing : and unto all his companjfEy sagrw 
In tht morning, (forJclioTHb ing. Even to-morrow the Lord 
will distinguish who are for wiil show who are bia, and wAo 
him and who are eotisecrated) U holy ; and will cause him to 
then he will approach before come near unto hioi ; even Ainr, 
bim; yea, concerning ^hom whom be hath cboaen, will be 
he vriH- sel^t for himself, he caaae to come near unto bim. 
wiH* cfraw near to him. 

However strange it may appear lo those who have not been 
in the habit of perusing the tucubraiions of this sagaciotts author, 
be substitutes this nrass of obscurity as an irmprotemetU on the 
kutborised version ! What meaning be may attach to this col* 
lection of words, I am quite incapable of determining. 

Tbe twelfth verse of this chapter is thus given in our com- 
mon version : '' And Moses sent to call Daihan and Abiram, 
the sons of Eliab; which said, We will not come up ;" and 
people have generally supposed that Dathan and Abiran>, when 
they used the words ** We will not come up,*' refused to go to 
Moses, who had sent for them ; not so, however, our critic, who 
thita instructs us in his note, which at lea«t has the uterit o( being 
sliort, " fVe will not come. The word TV3f^ naegne/eh, does not 
entbrace the meaning of come, but to ascend; that is, to ascend 
to the land of Canaan ! ! !" 

in his note on the 17th verse, we perceive a striking piFoof of 
the great care tliat Mr. Bellamy has taken not to misfepi«scnt 
the version i(\hich he pretends to correct. ''£«cA of y^u his 
censer. The word Yt\f\ ukehow, the imperative of the verb to 
take, is omitted in the common version. It describes the man- 
ner in which they were to approach, viz. Heb. jJnd tuthe ye*' 
The propriety of this note will be apparent when* tbe two 
translations are placed before your readers : 

Common Version. New Translation. 

I7« And take every man his 17- And take ye every jRan 
eenser, anct put incense in bis censet^ and pa^ ineenae 
tbem^ &c. &c. therein, &c* 

it would be needless for me. Sir, to call the attention of your 
readers, after tbe above specimens, to the rest of this cb;ipter : 
t'lifice it to say that Mr. Bellamy goes on, in the same manner, 
charging the translators with errors- which they have not com^ 
mitled, and proposing new renderings which can never be sus* 
teii»ed, being alike opposed to the plain meaning of the original, 
and tbe idiom of our own language. I sbalt therefore pirooeed 
and aaamine some of the more obvious errors of which he has 
h^m fMillj in tbf subsequent pages of this part, of hia work. 
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We find the authorised translation of the 10th verse of the 17th 
chapter to be, ^^ And tlie Lord mid unto Moses, Bring AaroiCi 
rod again before the testimorty, to be kept for a token against 
the rebels ; and thou shaft quite take away their murmurings 
from me, that they die not** Although this rendering is quite 
consistent with the sense of the original, and perfectly intelligi* 
ble to any one who understands English, it does by no means 
suit the refined taste of our Critic, Mho thus tries his hand at 
amendment : *' And Jehovah said to Moses, Birin^ the rod of 
Aaron in the front of the testimony, to be kept for a token 
before the children ojthe rebels: thus thou shall end their mur* 
murings against me, that they die not" It will be perceiveil 
from Mr. B.'s note^ that be objects chiefly to the worda 
, " against the rebels^^ in our version^ charging our learned 
translators with having omitted the word ^13 a The fact is^ 
as might be supposed, that those excellent scholars did not 
omit this word; they found in the original HD*^^? against the 

children ofrebdliom ; and instead of this Hebraism they adoptelt 
tlie plain English word ^ rebels,'' w^hich exactly answers to the 
sense of the original. But Mr. B. renders the singular noun 
^ as if it had been fo the plural number, and then proceeds to 

accuse our translators of not having given the meaning of the 
clause! In his note on the 21st verse of the following chapter, 
he, in like manner, charges King James' translators with having 
omitted the woi;d ^tTT chaleph in their version, which they have 
not omitted ; and abMofutely calls the participle XSHSSf gnobdim, 
a noun plural, and translates it servants: referring bis readers 
for authority for such a novel rendering, to Gen. ix, 9,5, \je% 
zxv, 55. 1 Sam. xvii, 8. where the word does not occur, untesa 
he have abandoned the vowel points, which he has over and over 
again declared to be of equal antiquity and authority with the 
consoiiauts. But leavhig, for the sake of argument, the points* 
out of the question, the construction of the passage will show 
every body acquainted in the slightest degree with the Hebrew, 
that the, consonants compose a participle in Numbers, and a 
Qouii substantive in each of the tnree passages to which he has 
referred. In a note on the £6th verse of the £Oth chapter, we 
find the following piece of information : ** Four times the trans- 
lators have rendered the ^ vau, in this verse, by the conjnnctfon^ 
copulative cmd; whereas, according to rule, it occurs only once." 
What this rule is^ or whether its discovery is one of the fortu- 
nate results of his profound researches into the doctrine of the 
accents, our author has not deigned to let us know.' 

\To he concluded in tntr next,] 
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ALPES AB ANNIBALE SUPERATJE. 



Rpmanis arcibus ol i m 
Kxitium magnum, atque Alpes immittet apertas. 

TuRBAM inter, fremitusqae, et pallenti agmina lactu, 
Steraeris ad templa/et frastra veneraris iniquos, 
Roma, Dcos; toto circam portenta moveri 
Visa polo, Stygiis SqI immiscerier umbris, 
(Infandum!) diroque rubescere sidera bello. 

Ergo in Romuleos male conjurata Penates 
Fata runnt ; non ilia novas avertere pompas 
Diis Superis visum, non sanctas oracia Sibyllas. 

Ergo erit, ut seras malto cnm sanguine poenas 
Exacuant Manes, et Dii morientis Elisse ! 
Ilia amens animi, et furiis bacchata cruentis, . 
Impia fatali pinguescere littora caede 
Audiet, ultoremque armari in praelia Martem ; 
Audiet, ac saevo vix jam satiata triumpho, 
Laeta omen feret, et gressu insultabit ovanti ! 

Victor ab Oceano, Zephyrique tepentibus arvis, 
Barbaricas vires, et belli immania monstra, 
Poenus agit, durasque ardens Eversor ad Alpes 
Fnlminat-^una omnis ruit in certamina pubes, 
CdDde recens Afcr, niveisque Hispanus in armis, 
ISt quos terribili spirantem funera vultu 
Gallia alit prolem, volucrumque agitator equorum 
Infrenis Numida, et fundae Balearica virtus. 

Gallorum circa campi — pleno aestuat amne 
Prqruptum yolvens Rhodanus mare — dura coronant 
Saxa super, coelique oris mLscentur apertis. 
Naturae salvete domi! (sou numine templa 
Digna suo, mediisque aaternas nubibus aras, 
Omnipotens dedit ; aut caedes miseratus acerbas 
Irarum finem, et divisi moenia mundi, 
Immotis posuit claustris ;) vos ardua supra 
Relligio, Terrorque, sedet ; vos pallida vestit 
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Majestas, gelidaque horrens Formidine Leium. 
Hoc solium sibi fixit Hyems ; super omnia torpent^ 
internum diadema^ nives ; furit improba circum 
Tempestas, ignesque^ et viva toniirua^ densat : 
Innumeri reboant moates, totoque tremiscit 
Exanimis Natura sinu; tan^ lurida noctis 
Caligo^ et'saevi nigrescere Turbiuis ira, 
£t circumfusi lat^ ruerc atria cceli. 
Audin?' ut insane fracta de rupe lumultu 
Praecipitat tnoles, fulmen nivis ! aspera nutant 
Saxa procul, sylvaeque ruunt, praeruptaque passim 
Fragmina, et horrificis trepidarunt antra ruinis. 

I^templo ingenti secum fervescere motu 
Poenas, et'optato turbari pectora yisu ; 
' Tandem/ ait, * hie nostris succumbit terminus armis ; 
Nnmen adest ; sic ante preces, sic vota fuere. 
Hie ubi devicto fluitantia vertice signa 
Instituam, et dulces Italum spatiabor ad auras, 
AusonisB fletas, Roroanoramque ruinas, 
Aurc bibam, tremuloque metus suspiria vento. 
Me Capitolini victorem ad limina templi 
Innumer^B metuent gentes ; me numina Divum, 
Et sancti Patres, et Plebs invisa Quirini 
Agnoscet Dominum, et juste exomabit henore. 
Caede arae rubeant, per tecta madentia caede, 
Exercete iram, saevasque immittite flamraas, 
Impiaque aeternae succumbant saecula necti/ 

Talia venturae spirans insomnia famae 
Barbaras, ac coeptis ingentibus effera volyens 
Lamina, per densos, furlalia cerda, maniples, 
Ui^et iter; nen ille epulas, aut raunera Bacchi, 
Assaetus' colere, aut festi convivia luxus, 
Sed mores rigidi, sed mens exercita curis, 
Immortale odium, et cari genitoris Image, 
Accendunt animum, et belli insatiabilis arden 

Quin omnis subit ista elim sanctissima pompa. 
Cam Superos^ Manesque, ultro testatus, ad aras 
Staret, et aetemes odii servanda per annes 
Vota daret ; rutilis fulsere altaria flammis 
Conscia, et attonitae sacrarunt emina turmae. 

Atqui ipsdm (ni vana fides) monuere Deorum 
Prodigia, et victas monstrarunt ordine gentes, 
Ut, fati interpres, diva appareret Imago, 
(Altam inter semnum^ mediaeque silentia noctis) 
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Sqaamigerumqae atro seqoeretiir corpora monstum; 
Turn mere kifandae strag^s, sylvaqne trementes 
Prostemi, et magDum percurrere mummra coelum. 

Jamque omnis properaBda via est ; tota undique castra 
Pulvere misceri, et Digram increbrescere nubem 
Aspicio. Tu ! qui gelida dominaris in arce, 
Segna tenens, horrende Geni! cui informia parent 
Frigora^ cui saxis superioipendentia saxa, 
Pande tuaa penetrate domns, daque omnia versa 
Rite sequi ; tu nam medias nova bella per arces 
Vidisti ingruere, et solio sublimis in alto 
Non impune tuos violarier hoste recessna ! 

Ergone Naturae doros perrumpere fines, 
Maxime, inaccessasque gravi quatere agmine nubes, 
Ausus eras, nuUoque calentia sidere regna. 
Nil hyemis valuere minae, nil ira Deonun, 
Ingentem turbare animum ; mis arduus alto 
Bella movens coelo, et superos armaris in hostes. 
Quid memorem erroresque \idd, turbataque passim 
Agmina, et infestos glaciali frigoie cursus ? 
Quid dubias penitus subterlab^&tia rapes 
Flumina, ut insano spumantia vortice fervent, 
Avnlsosque globos, disjectaque fragmina volviiat? 
Ipse Alpes miscere suas, et turbida visus 
Regna, Deus. Quoties raptis infida caverais 
Dissiluere antra, atqne infra Plutonia pallent 
Tartara, et invisi late penetralia Ditis ! 
Parte alia, intonsae, pubes montana, caterw 
Impendent capiti, feraliaque agmina jungont; 
Discurrant, variantque vices, pugnamque lacesanat 
Infensi, latebrisque itemm celantur opacis; 
Rursus in arma munt, duramque trafaentia mortem 
Saxa rotant, longisque acuant ulnlatibus iras. 
Obstupuere animi, ut ssevas nemora faorrida voces 
Ingeminant, ictnsque cadentum, et vulnera ntdnque 
Ca$ca, repercussisque sonant in vallibus anna. 

Interea nonum reparabat in aetfaere solem . 
Alma Dies — summo insultans in vertice Poemis 
Explicuit signa, atque optata in sede superbit : 
Hinc procul AusoniaB campi, felicia rara. 
Visa oculis: mediis se infert pulcbenrimus agris 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, sacrisque Tajgatar 
Vallibus, et pingui ditat sua g^atfjite regna. 
Hie vere assiduO spirant ridenitia prata^ 
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£t spissae lucoram iimbrse, castique TecesBiuu 
Hie laetaeque olese; et tIHs gratissima Baccbo, 
Aurea parpureis distingttit cutta Taoemis. 
Continuo mirari omnes, finemqve laborum 
Amplecti procal, et Tifiu mansuescere corda ; 
Ut placidse sedes, et ibrtaiiata virescant 
Regna huminum, rigoisque errent in Tailibvs tindae; 
Ut fluvios, vivosqae lacns^ Bylvasqne comantes , 
Egregiasque iirbes infra, et delubra DeMnn, 
Oppidaque antiqua dudum 4orentia pace, 
Difiiindat radiis, et inauret ipmine caeliyiiii. 

^' En dignse Divnm sedes ! eD aurea regna 
Italiee/' exctamat; '^ jam victce ins^odia gesli 
Ferte, Sag;aatitioqae recentia tela cniore. 
Vos neque perpetuis urgens Hispania {mbIUs, 
Nee Pyrenaei nigra fdrmidine saUnn, 
Non tanti domuere hostes ; soperatas Iberns, 
£t rigidi Volcae, et Rhodanos rieientier ondis, 
Et nullis parens insana Dmentia ripts. 
Hinc faciles cui%ub, Mnc mollia rara ; labonrin 
Praemia, devotique bostes ; ja«i moenia nom63 ^ 
Procambant, araeqae, et desolata ni^rescont 
Templa Deum, et tniistiB Capitolia tetva roiius/' 

Ergo itervm toto spirans e pectore maTteni, • 
Arma rapit, profieroqne instat ^9ceBAene carsv, 
Bellatoram acies: qttfe ktngam iterefre labomm 
Rite velit eeriem? quis saxa liquentia flamaiis 
Dicat, et insolitis pacatas Tf tibus Alpes t 
At vos, O Snperi^ qoornm sub mimine Rema est, 
Infandnm profalbete nefas! piobib^te pi^nm 
Exitium, et priscos gentis servate triumphos ! 
Ehea ! si poterdal xmqnam lata aspera rumpi. 
Saltern aliquod tardate malum ! furit horridus armis 
Afer, et ad ftactas tonat ingens Annibal aras. 

Tandem igitur latis Italnm spatiaris in arvis, 
Carthago ; totis tremuerunt agmina campis, 
Ut saevas bominum species, ignotaque castra, 
Squallentemque manawy et d^fofflua.flaoaslya, elephantas 
Aspicinnt — ^magnas volat improba fama per urbes, 
Dira monehs procul, et terror comitatur euntem, 
Romanasque qnatit praesagis motibus arces : 
Tester te, fluctu labens Ticine cruento. 
Yds, fontes Trebias, et Thrasymeni nobilis unda. 
Tester vos, Romas fatalia nomina, Canna^i 
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Quis belli furor, et quanti tibi, Poene, triumphii 
Ante odium. cceli, tristisque resederit ira, 
Ante graves Stygio requierint littore Manes. 
At tu, quisquis eris, cui sint mortalia curse, 
Contemplare breves pompas^ perituraque regoa, 
Infelix ! et res tecum medicare caducas. 
Hie vetere^^ inter tumulos, dilapsaque fana 
Roma jacet ; fmstra deserti in littoris ora 
ErrabiSy magnamque petes Carthaginis umbram. 
Una urbes, odiumque, silent ; quis in arma vocabit 
Scipiadam, ant belU jactantem fulmina Poenum ? 
Forsitan et fractis super illacrymere tropasis 
Et tristi accumules dono; ' Quibus exul in oris 
Umbra, gemis, sedesqne et non tua littora servasi 
Atqui non patrii ritas, non flebilis olim 
Bellatorum ordo, lacrymseque «t vota tuorumy 
Composnere senem tamnloy cceloque dedere, 
Poene, Deom ; non soknoi Victoria pompa 
Si gnat bitmum, sanctamqueirrorat fletibus umam ; 
At decussits honor, mixtoque Infamia luctu^ 
Eripuere diem ; at Romani sanguinis ultor, 
Regnorumque potens, treme£Bu:tiqne arbiter aevii 
Annulus ; Ausoniis caput execrabile Diris 
Ille dedit, scelerumque uUricibus abstulit undi$. 
Scilicet bic rerun finis; quid inania questu 
Projicimus verba, aut tristi indulgemus amori 1 
Hie Virtus, Momcnqne jaceot; nU sanguine tellus, 
Pinguis et armomm sonitu perterritus orbis, 
Nil reliqui fecere — brevi Deus omnia claqdit 
Limite, prseteritisque aequat preesentia fatum/ 

F. CURZON, 

COLL. MS. NAS. 
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Ah re vera pravaluerit apud eruditiores antiquorum 

PottflfieUmus. 

Quocumque te flczcrjs, ibi Deum vides occurrentem tibi.— Seveca. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

IntrodacUOi-^ExponUur quid sit PolyUieismus. — Eruditiores antiquoiam putois- 
sent pervenire ad Unuiu Deum agnosccnduhi, natura moiistirante Iter, et aliquid 
purro afferente luiniiiis diaciplina a toajoribus quftficuaaue tradita. — \tdem de 

. Udo Deo sspisflline locoti twiL — QmBiitur quibus e lattunibus fla]ierit pluriuin 
Deorum mentis, et qualtbus rebus veteres ioiposueriut nomen DeL — Petuotur ar- 
gunienta e sacrosanctis literis, qus monent Pol^'theismura apud eruditiores an- 
tiquorum non vialuisse. 

— ^ 

iLLis profeeto • qui humanhaiis studiis assidue colendis 
favent^ condonaiidam est si eoram fueriat paulo stndiosiores 
quae dixerit, quae judicaTerit^ qaae literiA mandaverit an*- 
tiquitas. Nihil vero magis dignam est quod curam moveat^ 
quam ilia de natura divitia opiiiio> quae apud eruditiores vc- 
terum valuerit. Hac enim in explicanda elaborarerunt 
viri^ quibus nihil a doctrina noo delatum videtur : hac de re 
disserentes Philosoplii docuerunt quid esset in humano in- 
genio acumihis et virium^ et quibus in erroribus idem te^ 
neatuf illaqueatUm^ simul ac fines dtvinitus positos ausum 
fuerit temere transgredi. 

Possiimns igitur turn emolumentum percipere turn vo- 
luptatem^ ex hac re penitus inrestigata : sed cum tam loa- 
ge lateque pateat, cum tanta de Ins certetur diss^asione, 
ab lis qui eloquentia saepissime nsi sunt ad celandum, po- 
tins quam ad proferendum> id quod ipsis persuasum esset^ 
cum tanta intetdum in eodem scriptore extent, ambiguis 
obvoluta verbis, aut inter se repugnantia^ diligentiam maxi- 
mam adhibeamus oportet, ut in his ambagibus certa qudd^ 
dam ratio inesse appareat, et ut huic obscuritati lumen lite- 
rarum subvenire possit. Oifficilis sane est quaestio, pe- 
tentibus nobis quid tacite cogitaverint eruditiores antiquo- 
rum de natura snmmi illius imperii quo moventur atque 
gubemantur omnia. Qui autem argumenta sunt adlaturi 
quas moneant ne apud eos Polytheismumvaluisse credamusr, 
ii accurate definiant necesse est, quam vim huic verbo sub- 
jectam velint, ut in aperto ponatur id de quo lis intenditur : 
statuatur itaque Polytheismus plurium societas Deorum, 
per se ab aetemo existentium, ac res hominum suo arbitrio 
curantium. Orta igitur de hac re controversia, priusquam 
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ad ea devehtum sit qnse. Uteris tiadita^ teiti{>oiiB iHjoria 
parum violayit^ non alieni juiis fnexitab argamentis profi* 
cisci e nuda ratione rei petitis, et sciscitari utnim mens ha- 
mana^ suia tantummodo freta viribas, ductara foret ad 
Unum Deum agnoscendum, eos qui^ ingenio olim florentesi, 
Teri teperiendi stodio jSagrarent. Quod si quis negaverit, 
natura dace, homines ferri ad aliquam confitendam poten- 
tiam quae mundum regat^ nae ille reGlamantem habuerit 
omnium gentium historiatn, ex qua abunde constat banc 
jiotionem, si non sponte insita sit in animis botninum^ ad 
piimas tamen opiniones revocari et referri. De eo solum 
ambigitur, an ea quae cernuntur id momenti kabiltura essent, 
ut isuaderent eruditiores reterum^ mnndtrm unitMi> |N>this 
quam plurium, mente ac consilio gubernari. 

Hie vero nequaquam a c c e d e ndn m est ad exquisitas illas 
^obtilitatefi disputandi, quibos scilicet^ ant acute inveatis, 
aut perite dictae, ati lic6ret» si id ageretur nt coBunoastre<- 
mus Deum unum esse : sed ea potius adeamus argumenta, 
quad ex admiratiooe ooelestioBi renun atqua terrestrium oe* 
cessario videatuT oritura, qoceque ultro obventura forent 
Fhilosophis veritatem nntea cokntibus. 

Hi profeeto seusuri esseat tempeBtalovi varietatem^ cer- 
to reTolveatium ordine^ .qqarofla ponro mataiiones modim 
conservant adeo temperatum et ocwstaiitem, ut in bis nihil 
contufbet infioita sa^calofam series; seasuri assent notus 
cequabilitatem qua utuntur' solis Lvnaeque cursua^ astra 
atiam ita invioeat locos mutantia, at, •certis circumactis 
temporibus, soa vestigia repetant, et ^adem ispatia confici*- 
smt, Rvlla his iotervenieate disoordia quas {Murium JDeorum 
potentiam indicamL Eodom accedat oporteib at ubique 
loconun eandem visuii assent natisrara, iisdeiD obsequen* 
tern legibus ; eandem scilicet coaversioaem coeli, eosdem 
mariaorum aratuum aocessus ot necepsus^ et ^m denique 
consensioaeoi rerutn, earn quasi simpUci^ et absahUi ope- 
ris effectum, ut animis illico airepturi assent uiuua numea, 
•a quo admiaistrentur «t cui pareant omnia. 

Sed si verisimile sit uaius aotionem J>ei ^sponte sua sese 
^blaturam fore natarain conteiaplantibus, alii etiaa tunc 
iteinporis aon defuerunt fontes, unde eadem seoteotia ad 
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emdhiorem quemqve permanasse potaerit: com tmm^ 
abunde constet plurima ad bos pervenisse antiquitus tra<» 
dita, et cum nobis religio sit dubitare an imias Dei cuKas 
fiierit commissus primis hofninibas, quid vetat quia, una 
cum rebns ita traditis^ hie cultas qnoqae locum habaerit 7 
Quod qao facilius credamus^ in memoriam reYOcandom 
edt, ii9^ qui Graeciae philosophiam induxerint^ frequeas 
olim cum JEgyptiis Tyriisque commercium inteifoisse^ qui* 
bos notissima erat Judseorum de uao Deo sententia. 

Neque conimittendum est ut dixisse Yideamur nos, his 
laodo adlatis, rem prorsus dijudicatam habere; id tamen iis 
inesse aocioritatis placet, ut moneanty eorum opinionem qui* 
bus Yisum est Polytheismum nou valuisse apud erudkiofes 
autiquornm, non modo nou absurdam esse, sed earn esse 
quae, lite adhuc manente iotegra, menti poUssimum se cum* 
mendaret. 

Hac itaque praemunita via, faciliorem cursum omtio 
tenebit^ ad Pbilosophorum scripta investiganda jam ac* 
cedens: quorum tanta est copia^'ut decisis omnino quot-^ 
qoot ab Eleatica profecti disciplina, omnem numiuis metnm, 
pietatem omnem sanctitatemque e vita sustulerint, mate* 
ries tamen relicta erit pene amplior quam fert instiUiti hu* 
jus ratio. 

Neque sane moras nectemns lonicam scbolam ab initio 
repetentes^ quoniam qui ante Socratem primas in hac 
adepti sunt, solum occupati videntur in iis quas ad Physi- 
corum prudentiam spectant: quae quidem studia, pex m 
semper jucu/idissima, ilia tempestate ceteris etiam tutiora 
erant, propter quod tyranni civitatibus OraeciaQ insidentes^ 
iis colendis faveienC potius, quce eruditorum animos avearte^^ 
rent a quaestioaibus ad jus humanum et <iTitates adoum* 
strandas pertinentibus, aut ad ea officia qtdbus nexa est ao 
colligata societas. 

In Socrate antem laudando quamvis nemo nimius ease 
potest, tamen hie loci non necesse est ut orafio loogior pot 
aatur ; tantam enim abest ut ille uberrime de diTim naiura 
disputaTerit, ut ab ea to potius avocandos homines judica* 
yretit, cut investigandas mentis humanae acies impar omnino 
essetatque impotens* Sed com bunc videamus plane dis« 
^entientem ns fhbuli« quibus referta esset jyopularis super-* 
stitio, et Anaxagone illi annuentem cui persuasum fuerit 
tmiversfun imturae t?ot^^ ab ana quadam contineri mente, 
amaterie prorsns s^juncta, jurequodam colHgimus plurium 
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societatem Deoram ab ejus philosophia maxima alienam 
esse. 

Ventiim igitur est, relicto Socrate, ad scbolam Platonis, 
deinde ad cos qui Aristotelem omnibus anteponendum arbi- 
trabantnr. Aliis vero prascepta Zenonis arridebant, quibus 
cum adjecerimus Pythagorse discipulos, quatuor habebimus 
praecipuas Gnecae pbilosophias partes, quas rem nostram 
causamque continent. Neque nobis id severe nimis est 
objiciendum, si praetermittamus earn repetitam quidem ab 
Arcesilao, a Carneade vero confirmatam, disciplinam : quid 
ehim magis inutile esset quam quaerere quid ii senserint, 
quibus placuerit omnia esse adeo circumfusa tenebris^ ut 
nihil cognosciy nihil pro ccrto percipi aut sciri possit? Ad 
Platonem vero devenientes, non est cur miremur quam- 
plurima apud cum inter se repugnare ; quippe cui mos ille 
cordi erat ab 'iEgypto petitus, tradendi scilicet doctrinas 
mutuo discrepanteSy quarum haec veritati studeret, ilia utili- 
tati ; hasc paucis cxplicaret id quod unicuique Philosopho 
persuasum esset, ilia coram omnibus proferret, qua) ad 
plebem in officio retinendam maxime accommodata vide- 
rentur. Qua? cum ita siut, oratio ilia quaa inscribitur Ti- 
maeus digna omnino judicanda est quae ante alias adeatur : 
in hac euim consulto agitur ac fuse de divina providentia; 
banc igitur appellat Cicero, ad banc confugit Plutarchus, 
quoties veras Platonis sententias reperire etexpromere velint. 

Malta idcirco in Tima^o disputat Plato, ut probet quam 
difficile sit ilium quasi parentem mundi invenire, quum au* 
tern in veneris, eundem in vulgus proferre, nefas ducit : docet 
idem ' materiem primo extitisse, quae vim babuerit omnia 
accipiendi ; banc, ordine carentem et concordia, aspexisse, 
temperasse, et in inodum reduxisse, unum mundi opificem 
, ac molitorem Deum* Ex hac materie ita deposita, quo- 
niam invito numine dissolvi non potest, fit totius orbis 
eompages, mutuis apte inter se ordinatis partibus. Sed ne 
luce egerent baec omnia adeo expressa et effecta, exoritur, 
praeter lunam et errantium flammas siderum, sol etiam, qui 
in causa est cur certa ferantur ratione tempestatum varie- 
tates, ac gratae dierum noctiumque vicissitudines. Quid 
vero necesse est Platonem sequi de ceteris mundi disseren- 
tem partibus? jam enim patet, id quod caput est, dedisse 
eum tanto operi, unum plane auctorem et effectorem. 

Proximum est ut ad Aristotelem accedamus, cujus inge- 
nium acre et acutum, exhaustis omnibus quae in tem^, coelo, 
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marique natura osteodit, seipsum tandem contalit ad hu* 
manom genus contemplandum : quod cum animadverlisset 
ct sentire, et ratione uti> mentem idcirco collegit hominibns 
insitam : deinde aliquid excogitavit necesse esse bac ipsa 
mente prsestantius, quod hepynav ' dictum voluit. Ex bac * 
pendet naturas ordo, baec omnia movet, tractat, complecti- 
tur^ haec' una est atque simplex, haec denique Deus est. 

Relictis Peripateticis sequuntur Stoici, quorum in sen- 
tentiis indagandis Cicerone uti duce licet. Apnd quem 
cam Balbo tribnantur partes, ut Zenonis opiniones expli- 
cet, nititur profecto ille ipso illo argumento quod nos valere 
apud eruditos initio suspicati sumus. Ccelestia enim ob- 
servans rogat, '^Quid potest esse tarn apertum tamqueper- 
spicuumy qoam esse aliquod numen praestantissimie men- 
tis quo lisec regantur."^ lisdem utitur argumentis Chry- 
sippus, iisdem ' Cieanthes, quorum hie cum videret solis, 
lunae, siderumque omnium, varietatem, pulcbritudinem, 
cursum, tantos motus statoit ab aliqua mente gubemari ; 
alter agnoscens ^* tam constantem rerum ordinem ab . ho^ 
mine non posse confici, ad Deum confugit, et baec ita fieri 
n^gat, nisi ea uno divino et continuato spiritu contine- 
rentur." 

Neque non breviter hie loci attingendum videtnr quod 
Stoici de fato dixerint : quae vis, sive eam fatum dici ma- 
Inerint, sive sempiternam seriem causarum, nihil aliud re- 
vera est, nisi ratio in mente supremi numinis concepta, e 
qua* cum perfecta sit, Deus degredi nescit. Quo . etiam* 
spectant Senecae verba, ** Ille ipse omnium conditor atque 
rector scripsit quidem fata, sedsequitur^ semper, paret, 
semel jussit." 

Jam vero quaestionem initam de iis quae Pythagoras cen- 
suerit, perdimcflem baud dubie judicabit, qui in memori- 
am reyocaverit quam obscuris loquendi formulis, et quasi 
mysteriis, obvolvantur ejusdem praecepta, quae ad bene vi- 
vendum pertinent. Accidit autem fortuito, ut id quod nos 
jam petendum curamus, pendeat statim ab ipsis hujus Phi- 
losopbiae principiis. Pythagoras enim, imaginem quaerens 
quae clariorem redderet suam de divina natura sententiam, 
incidit ia numerorum seriem : et quemadmodum hi orones, 
qualescunque sint, ab uno profluant necesse est, ita docuit 
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nndmqttcfBique accurate inquirentem unde dedactna sit re*' 
mm omniam ordo^ postrcnio perveatorum esse ad fimfHa : 
banc vero ia^voSol unnm significasse Denm ar^imus^ Laer- 
tio ct PItttarcho testibus, qui in sententiis vetenim pense^ 
queudijf, multum operas ponere solebaot: hisetiamconsea- 
tit VeUeius, dicens Pytbagoram patairisse Deuici esse '^ ani* 
muiB per naturam rerum iotentum et commeantem." 

Jam cum oratio lapsa fuerit ad haac a Pytbagora usnr- 
patam similitudiDemy liceat paucas modo ejusdem generis 
adfene, quibus scilicet alii utcbantur Pfailoaophi^ ad ean-* 
dem rem illustraodam. Stoici " mnndum gjrmnasio simi- 
lem Tofaiemut) ubi cum cematur omniuKn rerum ratio, in- 
telUgitiir esse aliquem rectorem^ Buoderatorem, et tanqnam 
arcUtectam, qni praesit et cni pareatnr."' Apertius a^buc 
loqaitur Aristoteles^ ingenti similitudinnm turb&usus^ e di- 
yeisis petita locis^ et in hoc tantummodo conseatiente iu^ 
ter ae^ ut unius prsepotentis Dei imaginem animo praebcant : 
ut enxmy ita disserit^ navi gubemator, ut cunrui aoriga, nt 
choro praesul, ut civitati lex, ut exercitui dux, ita mundo 
Dens imperat* 

Hie vero recenseamus oportet quaes diela sunt, at magis 
pateat quid adhuc effectum fuerit, et quantum profecti si- 
mus ad id quod quasritiir cognbscendum. Hactenus ergo 
Gommonstratum Tidetur, nihil prorsns impedire quo minus 
credatur, eruditiores antiquorum ad unum numea agnos- 
cendum pervenire potuisse^ natura nimirum monstraate iter, 
et aliquid porro afferente lumiDis discipline! a majoribus 
qualicnnque tradita : deinde eorum scripta aggressis, ex il« 
lastrioribns quiboisque aliqua adferre in promptu erat,, bte- 
viora certe ilia quam pro rei amplitudine, sed satis firma 
ad docendum yeteres rbilosophos pluribus in locis, de uno 
Peo oimnipotenti atque infiailo, fuisse dtlucide loentos. 
Quas cimi ita sint, jure optimo flagitemus qiiam ob eansam 
ita locuti sint, nisi id ipsis vere persuasum MssetT Nihil 
enim afferunt unde credatur, cos id fecisse quo facilius 
adiient potentiaip, divitias, auctoritatem, decu% cum con- 
tra eo magis penculis olim implicitus qaisque fuerit, qaa 
ad veritatem de uno Deo propius acceaserit: hinc Anaxiir 
goras* vincula, hi^c Socratis csedes, biac vosivm etiam 
sanctissima^ religiottis ratio,' crimen impietatis subiat, ut- 
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pote qu» gpentibu& iwvaia normaa infenret^ unius coiendi 
anmkiii. 

Talia aatem inteTroganti qui desiderant q«iid respoodca- 
tor, BOS fortasse victasiin urgeant^ percontanles, quid sit 
cur eraditiores antiquorum adeo moltos Deos toties nomi* 
Baverinty nisi Poly tbeismusapud eos valaerit: ubiqueentm 
si hortandi siot cives ne privati^ ant pablicis officiis desint^ 
aon Dei, sed deonini timor laictttitttr : si jungenda sit ami- 
eitia, si Ssrendae leges, si sancienda foedera, si deuique 
acaenda sit mens amore virtiitis^ ant e pra^itate morani 
avocaBda, ad Deos eooiv^ttir,; eosque pene innamerabiles, 
et, prout occasio rem variaverit^ ingenio ac potestate di- 
versos. 

. Hasc yerissima esse nemo prorsos ignorat: qtise cum 
rideantor aliqaaotiim cum' antedictis pngnare, nos totos in 
praeteritg^ estates memoria reficiamus neeesse: est, et rem 
aperiamus ab alta origine repetitam.. Id quod non adeo 
fiictu facile est : ut enim nayigantibiis nobis, quo loogius e 
terra progiediamur, eo fit difficilius fonnam relicti Uttoris 
accurate oculis metiri ; ita de opinioDtbus veterum quae* 
stioneinita, quo Idogiiis cecedatur ab iis qnibus interfoerunl 
temporibus, eo magis verendum est, ne fallamur in earum 
natura, qualis ac quanta faerit, dijudicanda* Nobis sane 
religio est dobltare, quin veri cultiis. Dei fueiit commissos 
pt imis hominibud : qui tamen cum obsolescete oospisset, 
discipUna panlatim lattguescen^e, nortales eoot facile 
transferdtmnt ad id cujus besefido assidue afficiebauitur, el 
ad eos, quorum benevodeotiam grata recordatione memine* 
rint ; bjnc soli et sideribus honores babiti,. bine, prsestatktis* 
simus quisque, postquam e vita migravisset, numero Deo- 
ram est ascrtptus. Verum ubi jam eo progressss essent 
res humanse, ut artes multimodal excolerentor, orti ssnt 
poetd?, qui otio languentibus admoverent stimulos, aut 
labore defatigatos mulcerent. Hi, si Herodotum aiudia* 
mxks, prixxn in Grasciam intulemnt Deorum cultiii^ et cum 
in tsdes offenderint de mortixis hominibus opiniones jam- 
paridem usa receptas, quts tamcaoGiis estut noia danat eos 
id ante omnia curaturos fore, ut populo morem gerant^^ 
varias nempe fingendo adornandoque plurium Deorum fa-^ 
bqlas? Hac euim via consuleretur optime suonmiLcarmi- 
nam venustati ; cui qnidem pktrimum obfuisset veri cultus 
inula simpltcTtas, ubi Deorum- prassliis, amoribns, aTiisque 
uuiltis traductis ad similitudinem ^manae imbecilUiUtis, 
nuUus omnino locus relinqueretur. Attamen mat brevitarf 
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scrviendum esset, et longius vagari oraiio timeret^ facile 
comprobari posset apud ipsos poetas, et prsecipue apod 
Homemin,' crebram fieri mentiaaemsupireiniuiiias numinis, 
alios Deos suo nutu cohibentis, etreram humanaram saXuti 
stto arbitrio prospicientis. 

Hos autem secuti sunt speculatores et yenatores natarae; 
qui Pliysicorum prudentiaD studebant, et res diUgenter ob« 
servatas, aut utiliter inventas, figuris et aXXijyoglai; solebant 
adumbrare: unde orta est tandem infinita Deorum multi- 
tudoy et mythologia^ quamvocant, fabulosad Icvitatis plena. 

Alia vero ex parte, iis qui ad respablicas capessendas 
accederent, operae pretium.erat quam plurimos Deos po- 
pulo* colendos proferre, turn declarare, virtutis acuenda) 
causa, qui erga civitatem officiis op time perfuncti essent, 
eos post mortem Deos esse : quo nihil dici potest aut fingi 
quod civibus magissuadeatnefacultatibus autliberisnimis 
parcant^utque et labores et pericula, mortem denique ipsam, 
libenter obeant. Quod si aliquando plebs se commoveret 
liberius quam ut imperii meminerit, festiva alicujns nu- 
minis adhibita pompa, facile bis artibus deliniri se passus 
est populacis animus, et in nova studia abierunt furores 
vulgi. 

^dd cum ita sint, non est piofecto cur miremur Philo- 
sophorum inconstantiam, quum inducerent multitudinem 
pene infinitam Deorum in eas orationes quas coram con-^ 
cione nabuerint. Quum vero idem etiam in iis quas 
i(r<KmpiftAg vocamus videatnr fieri, locum hnnc sane -baud 
pcnitus exploratum aliqnis putet, nisi de his Diis quoque,- 
quales fuerint, quaestionem paulo accuratiqrem institu- 
amus. 

Visum est igitur ex antedictis, Platonem, de origine 
mundi disserentem, Unum agnovisse Deum : sed simul ac 
lapsa sit oratio ad populares Deos, Junonem scilicet, Sa- 
tumum, Jovemque : diserte innuit idem parum ea sibi ipsi 
esse persuasa, quad de his tradidisset antiquitas : rem vero 
majorem esse plane confitetur' quam ut suum ingenium ad 
eam explicandam valeat: confitetur ea quae e veteribus 
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aigtunentisiHiiriqimqiiiifla prolmbilibnis, nedtim 
nmtiB, ianiti : bis tamen, quippe qu» legibus sancianUir ac 
cotmiMBtediiief fidem eoasque pmstandain esse jadicat, ut 
qnioquid in actione siium est^ in eo decretis pablicis obtem** 
peretar : quod qaidem etsi magni intefait ad tuendam tran^ 
qmllitatem eitfitatiSy tamtw tamen secretions animi sen- 
toiti» ostioiii unicse parent : legibus parere neque solent 
fleqne possuirt. 

His igitnr lelictis Plato tamen mnlta est in varietate et 
copiay pluriiras indaclis Diis quibus io oibe mdlimido mo«- 
derandoqae, varisB tribanntur partes. Stndiese tamen in- 
qnirentibiis qnales sint hoc dignati nomine, patet eos esse 
soprani legis sateUites quasi ac ministros, ifQibus utitur 
ad mandata sva exeqaenda : tuv ensm nomen aeri, igni, 
aqaady pariter assignatnr, aliis etiam qidbusonnque natiir» 
partibas, quae constantes cursas^ ant vim qaandam ordina- 
tam, ratosqae effectvs habeaaL 

Jam veto Stoioorum plures Deos e diTersa omnino ratione 
fluxisse credibiie est : eos enim apud Ciceronem invenie- 
iBtts spenventesac repodiantes istam Deomm multitndinem, 
sive ex Pfayoca disciplina deductam, sive a poetis confic- 
tam ad augendas cairminom yenustates ; et Deum unnm 
pmientes " p«»tinere per naturam cujosque rei, per terram 
Cererem, per maria Neptunam, aliosqne per alia." > Quenv- 
adfflodam ^m Oceamis, anus cam sit, diverais appdlatm: 
nc»ainib«is, prout diversas prsterlabatnr regiones; ita 
Stoici Qmim Deam phiribus auncapabant nominibus, prout 
eumcemerent diversis fungentem mmieribus, ant variasac 
multiplices hnmano generi utilitates adferentem. 

Vidinras itaque quantulis rebus ac quailibus eruditiores 
aotiqaorHix) nomen Dei imposuerint, et quam vim huic to- 
cabulo ipsi subjectam voluerint : sed cum eosdem pariter 
TjOnstot s£ep is sime loouwos luiisse '^le suprSHvo wbo ae prco~ 
potenti numine, jure quodam arrepturi videmur, societatem 
istam Deorum» qualem initio statnerimus, iis nequaquam 
placuisse. Neque nobis ita disserentibus satis firme occur- 
ritur, ab iis qui in suam partem trahunt, sive Deos minores, 
sive Lares, quorum numero ascribi potest ille Socratis 
Galium, et frequens ille apud poetas 

Genius natale comes qui temperat astruro. 
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Antiquitatem sane his fidem et cnltam adUbuisse non in- 
viti concedimus : neque tamen, hoc concesso, licet illico 
veteres Polytheismi arguere : multi enim divinioris sapientias 
alumni, non dabitant quin confiteantur esse in hac re aliquam 
veri adumbratam similitudinem. Qua soblata opinione, 
cogitatio satis jacnnda, et virtos etisun ipsa tollatar necesse 
est : quid enim magis utile ad bene vivendumy quam opinari 
esse qui nos semper comitetur, videat, tueatnr? ubi autem 
locus constantias relinquitur, nisi esset cni resisti oporteat, 
ubi vigilantise, nisi esset qui insidias pararet ? aut quid opus 
est prasceptis, nisi sit qui nos ab officiis abducere conetnr ? 
Si vero sint qui alia flagitant quibus finnari possunt quas 
de antiquitate diximus, ad sacrosanctas literas accedamus, 
illo duce qui, cum minim ad modum a Deo ipso delectus 
esset, ad veri cultus normam gentibus inducendam, tum 
etiam optime erat, si quis alius, in veterum scriptis yersa- 
tus. Qui, Ecclesiam illam Bomae olim conditam hortatns, 
ut in fide Christiana se contineret, acerrime item in Philoso- 
phos invehatur;' eos profecto non ignorantiae insimnlans 
quae irretitos tenuerit, non imbecillitatis quae vetuerit ne ad 
veritatem inveniendam animos satis erigerent, sed pravae 
omnino voluntatis, malique animi, quod veritatem jam in- 
ventam palam proferre noluerint. Nihil ad banc rem diser- 
tius excogitari potest, quam quae pia olim sanctissimi apos- 
toli indignatiode his ediderit : at jure aliquis requirat quern 
locum tatatae crimination! habuisset, nisi ex Philosophbrum 
scriptis liquido appareret satis eos Unum Deum cognovisse, 
at cognitum de industria celasse ? 

J. B. OTTLEY, 
E Coll. Ori£L. 



' Rom. i. 90, 21, 24. 
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REPLY OF BOIilTOX TO E. H. BARKER.^ 

AM obliged to your learned correspondent for his complimen- 
tary expressions toward me. My observations on his criticisih 
will be short. 

With regard to the quotation from Ovid, I had discovered its 
filiation previous to the appearance of Mr. Barker's paper. I 
am nevertheless obliged to him for his reference, as well as for 
his recommendation of the French compilation. The usage 
which I was at one time disposed to condemn as a barbarism, 
was not, as your correspondent supposes, the employment of 
^'pudet'^ in conjunction with ''nobis/' but the subjoining 
" nobis," a dative, to'^dici.'' I allow, however, that my ob- 
jection was unimportant. 

On the second point, the orthography of the words silva and 
solennisy one and the same reply will suffice. I had no intention 
to condemn either sylva or solemnis as in itself a corruptoin, but 
to suggest that the preference given to these readings by certain 
editors, even supposing the readings themselves to be correct, 
might arise from erroneous causes. In the case of Thybris, 
although aware of the Greek usage OujxjSpi;, I was ignorant that 
any ancient Latin writer had employed this orthography. Does 
your correspondent mean to imply that this usage is to be found 
among any except moderns I 

I may add, with respect to silva^ that I am inclined to co- 
incide with the orthography of your correspondent. My autho- 
rity, however, is of little weight in the scale : 

Nod adeo ventum est, iit non, si voce Metelli 
Servantur leges, malint a Cssare tolli. 

I thank Mr. Barker for his promised researches on the subject 
of Casimir. 

I shall take the present opportunity of requesting any of your 
learned contributors who may be able to solve the enigma, to 
inform me what ** Eubulus" means by '' twisting monostropbics 
into choruses and dochmiacs ?" My difficulty of comprehen- 
sion may be owing to that avuL<riyi(rla so characteristic of the 
Boeotian people ; till, however, some CEdipus arises to explain 
the marvel, all I can do is to parallel it with Lord Hervey's 
celebrated line, in which he speaks of 

' Sapphic, Lyric, and Iambic odes t 
on which Pope in his letter to Lord H. observes, '* Your 
Lordship might as well desire your best friend, your tailor, to 
make you a coat, a suit of clothes, and a pair of breeches." 

Bomros. 

> See No. L. p. 337. 
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NOTICE OF 

The Three Pamphlets lately published^ relative to ih€ 
Studies and Examinations at Cambridge. 



A. CONSIDERABLE degree of interest has lately been excited 
io the University of Cambridge, by the renewed discussion of 
a subject on which opinions will most probably continue to be 
divided. It has long been a favorite scheme with several leading 
members of this learned body to effect new regulations in regard 
to the public general examination, and to require a proficiency in 
other branches of knowledge, besides that of mathematics, prepa- 
ratory to a degree. This discussion has lately given rise to three 
pamphlets : the first entitled 

'^ Thoughts on the present system of Academic Education in 
the University of Cambridge. By £ubulus."' 

The second, '* A Letter to the Right Reverend John, Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, respecting an additional examination of stu- 
dents in the University of Cambridge, and the different plans 
proposed for that purpose. By Philograntus.^' This pamphlet 
concludes with a Postscript, in answer to the insinuations of £ubu- 
lus at the expense of the tJniversity of Cambridge. 

The third, '^ A Letter to Philograntus, by Eubulus^ being a se- 
quel to a pamphlet entitled Thoughts, inc*' 

Although there is much asperity towards each other expressed 
by Eubulus and Philograntus, yet their main object is the same, 
the adoption of an improved system of academical education, 
and the establishing an order of merit among those students who 
shall distinguish themselves in a theological and classical exami- 
nation. Philograntus has advocated his cause most ably and 
judiciously, and combated the objections of those who are op- 
posed to it, M'ith infinite spirit and effect. Eubulus displays 
equal zeal, but less judgment ; and has laid himself open to the de- 
served animadversions of th^ former by the indiscreet manner in 
M'hich he has thrown down the gauntlet. *' It gives me some 
concern," says Philograntus, *' to find desirable measures recom- 
mended by a writer who reasons like Eubulus." We agree 
xvith him, for it is impossible that any man can serve his party, 
who argues so loosely, or is so much abroad in his statements, as 
Eubulus. Nothing can be more hasty than the mode in w^hich 
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he has got up bis pamphlet, nor more unguarded than his expres- 
sionsy nor more illogical than his reasoning. It is a grave and 
momentous question upon which he writes; but how does he 
meet it ? Most unworthily of himself (for Eubulus could have 
done better) and of his subject^ by vague assertions, untenable 
positions, random charges, and unscholarlike presumptions. A 
writer, who proposes to change a system which has been conse- 
crated by the successof many years, and by the approbation of some 
of the first characters in the university, and which, with all its 
real or imaginary'defects, has contributed most largely to the 
scientific^ literary, and intellectual improvement of the country^ 
ought to proceed to the investigation with infinitely more care* 
and reflection than Eubulus has shown. It employed a syndi- 
cate, appointed for the especial purpose, and composed of persons 
well qualified, and in full possession of the confidence of the 
university, many days of anxious consideration, before they could 
arrange any scheme of the same nature which Eubulus has in 
view, or digest a proposal deserving of being submitted to the 
senate : and yet he has bad the courage to come hastily and ab- 
ruptly to the same question, and supposes he has done justice to it 
in twenty scanty pages, which contain little more than a mere 
outline. The consequence is, that be has exposed himself to the 
suspicion of the real friends of the university ; has called up an 
adversary from his own side ; and has placed b}tnself under the 
mortifyiog necessity of explaining away, or softening down, in a 
second pamphlet,, the incautious language of the first. We can- 
not be pleased with finding the system of our Alma Mater 
treated witb levity and apparent contempt| however we may de- 
sire to see it improved: and therefore we deeply regret, with 
Philograntusy ^hat we are obliged '^ to notice the general weak* 
neis i^a perfarmame, in which there are two or three sentences, 
respecting the pursuit of Christian knowledgCj highly honorable 
to tb^ writer.'' 

Eubulus begins his pamphlet by professing a determination to 
pursue lu9 subject with temper and moderation ; without resent- 
ii^ or retaliating, ^*\i it should excite anger or asperity on 
the part of his antagonists.'' ** Indeed," he says, '' it is not very 
likely that I shall reply." He is, however, forced to reply to the 
strictures of Philograntus, who could perceive no more *' modera- 
tion or temper" in his observations on the university of Cambridge, 
th^n we can perceive in the letter which he has inscribed to the 
Dean of Peterborough. Pbilograntus and the Dean may pro- 
bably be the same ; and we confess we discern much prooif of 
resentment and retaliation, and none of temper or good taste, in 
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the mottos to his letter^ which Eubulus evidently means to apply 
to the latter. 

Eubulus has taken great pains to explain in his second publi- 
cation M'hat he meant to express in the firsts and to remove the 
effects of erroneous construction ; — but whatever his intentions 
were^ it is impossible to read the following passages^ without 
being impressed with the belief^ that they contain a charge 
against the university, of paying exclusive attention to Mathe- 
matics. 

" Why is the examination for degrees, why are the honors, 
and generally speaking the rewards and patronage, of the univer- 
sity, confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits f" p. 4. 

'^ No man can fairly accuse me of depreciating or underva- 
luing the importance of mathematical studies, although 1 may 
still make it a question why they should be so exchisively pur- 
sued." p. 5. 

" Suppose Mathematics not to be the exclusive branch of aca- 
demic examination in this university, would there be any defici- 
ency of great and eminent mathematicians f — The same stimulus, 
which was then sufiicient to produce a Newton, would always 
operate to produce one, although there were no exclusive pre- 
ference given to mathematics, and no exclusive rewards."- p. 11. 

"This exclusive preference militates against the very spirit of 
our institution." p. 12. 

Eubulus argues, that his words ^^ university examination/^ and 
^* examination for degrees/^ ought to be a salvo against any 
misconstruction — but we think, that the repetition and emphatic 
use of the word exclusive, and the sentence '* why are the ho^ 
nors, and generally speaking the rewards and patronage, of the 
university, confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits,*' are 
quite enough to warrant any reader, who is imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the institutions of the university, in forming the conclu- 
sion, that there are no rewards and no distmctions at Cambridge 
for classical merit, and therefore but little competition or emu- 
lation in this department. It so happens, that there is not an aca- 
demical body in the world where patronage and honors excite 
young men to more emulation in literary pursuits, than at this 
university ; and Philograntus has most forcibly and adroitly 
turnedthis fact into an argument, why the measure, which Eubulus 
mars by his indiscretion, should be carried into execution. "Our 
university examinations for Chancellor's medals, and university 
scholarships, have, 1 readily confess, a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the study of the classics. Such is the zeal and industry 
which they generate, that, as your Lordship, who has long been 
an examiner on these occasions, will testify, it is not unfrequent 
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to find students of less than three years' statnding^ who exhibit a 
familiaritjf with the greater part of the Greek and Latin writers 
of the purest ages: who, in their imitations of the poets in 
both languages^ performed within three or four hoiirs, show spi» 
rit^ taste, and correctness which would deserve praise, were they 
the productions of long time and study ; and who add to these ac- 
quirements a very exteusive knowledge in history, antiquities^ 
chronology, grammar, and philology ; and sometimes answer 
satisfactorily to almost every description of questions on these 
subjects that can* reasonably be put to a student. Both the 
benefit to the individuals and the credit resulting to the university 
are great : but then the benelSt extends only to eight or ten 
persons at the utmost, belonging to each year, who are stimulated 
to exertion by the influence of these prizes. Of the effect which 
is certain to ensue from the proposed liberal and unlimited com- 
petition, we have already a strong illustration at the contests for 
our university scholarships ; here the examiners occasionally 
mention with honor some able scholars who come next to the 
successful candidate ; and it is well known that many young men 
prepare themselves long and industriously for this trial, without 
cherishing any hopes of the prize itself, but aspiring only to that 
uncertain and unrecorded honor ; 

Tantus amor laudum, tantae est victoria curse. 
What would be the effect upon the generous ambition and inge-" 
nuous minds of the youths, were appropriate rewards offered to 
every gradation of real merit !" p. 32 — 3. 

We heartily wish with Philograntus that this fine spirit of 
emulation were more encouraged than it is, that a proper ba- 
lance were observed, and that all the honors of the university 
were conferred with reference to the collective merits of the can- 
didates, estimated by a joint examination of their mathematical 
and classical attainments: "the motive for additional industry 
would then," as he observes, ** become genera], and instead of be- 
ing confined to those of superior pretensions from talent, it would 
operate upon all gradations of ability.'' But while such a spirit, 
and to such an extent, doesexist, itcannotbe said that the university 
neglects' the study of the classics, nor, considering the value of the 
prizes and rewards which are annually assigned to classical merit, 
can it fairly be complained that *^ generally speaking its rewards 
and patronage are exc/usiv^/y confined to mathematical pursuits." 
The yearly amount of public prizes and scholarships for the en- 
couragement of classical and elegant literature, and which are 
open to the whole university, may be calculated at upwards of 
nme hundred and fifty pounds, while those of the different col^ 
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kges fasfe been ettimaled at two faandrad ponttds* The effccto ^f 
these Kewards and dislinotions will be better understood, if we 
■ame a few of the living scholars who not only confer inslre on 
their country in general, hut whose learned and editorial labora 
sufficiently prove with wliat assiduity they must have cultivated 
the Muses under the auspices of the university.-^ Butter, Maltby, 
Dohree, Blomfieid, Monk, Barker, Burges, and Bailey, ace 
cbaivcters well known by their literary researches; whose woiks 
will attest the classical reputation of Cambridge, long after the 
pamphlets of Eubulus shall be totally forgotten. 

Eubulus is so persuaded of the general inutility of Cambridge 
education, that he asks, ** What alb the remaining 94^ tim average 
Dumber annually of those who receive no academic boiuoia? 
What have they to show for an education of three years and a 
quarter, at an expense which cannot be short of £7001 
What have they got in religion, ethics, metaphysics, bistory, 
ckssicsy jurisprudence ?" p. 5. 

The question is unfairly put, as though tbe university gave 
them no opportunity of showing any thing for their £700 ; for it 
should be remembered, that even at a school, and much kss wM 
a university^ young men cannot be compelled to become profici-^ 
ents, or to turn to account the advantages which are o&ned tfaemw 
The question should be, what migki they have got? and to this 
we could answer-'*— they aiight have acquired taste, inCormatiooi 
and intelligence ; they had admission to valuable lihrariesy they 
bad access to manuscripts as well as books, they had tbe assistance 
of able tutors wbo would have directed their reading, and cor- 
rected their judgment; or, if poring over books did not suit their 
bealtb or inclination, they had an easier path to knowlege, wbicb 
they might have followed : they might have attended the vari- 
ous lectures on modern history, on civil law, and the la^wa oi 
£u||land^ on geology, mineralogy, or political economy, either of 
whicb are known to furnish entertainment as well as instruction. 
But Eubulus is not the first to ask whether students have become 
wiser or better, and what attakiVAents tbey have gathered at 

rublie institutions, expecting to be answered in the negative^ 
i would, however, be a very bard thing for schools and universe- 
ties, if the idle and tbe profligate, if those who mil UGi learn or im* 
prove, are to constitute the standard by which their utility is to be 
estimated. '' Tbey who urge,'' says Pbilograntus, ** that we 
ought ' to look to the instructions of the tutors, as tbe means of 
supplying every deficiency of our public system, really expect 
these gentlemen to accomplish impossibilities* From them tbe 
ilidergraduate receives advioe and dmction in his studies^ assist* 
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ance in his dtficiiltic8> and' encouragement toexertionruul perse* 
Iterance ; from their lectures he derives informaticm relative to 
the subjects which he is studying^ and is daily called upoo to ex-* 
hibik some results of his industry. But when a young man 
chooses to follow the seductions of pleasure or of indolence^ ra«* 
tber than the exhortations of his instructor^ what can the mere 
lectures effect i Regular attendance on these occasions may, it is 
true, be enforced : but what is the advantage, generally speaking, 
of sitting for an hour to hear a lecture on a subject, which has not 
employed a single minute of previous attention i It is principaUji 
to the studious part of his pupils that the duty of a tutor requires 
him to adapt bis lectures : and though he takes all occasions in 
his power to give encouragement and assistance to those who have 
neglected their previous opportunities, yet it cannot be expected 
that tbe deservmg and industrious should be kept back iu their 
progress, in order to accommodate their indolent or incapaUa 
contemporaries." p. 9 — 10» 

We do not, however, concede to Eubulus, that all those who 
take no honors, are/ioTi-reAdingmci, ^'and have acquired nothing 
in religion, classics, history, 8cc/' On the contrary we keo w that 
there are manyi whose names do not appear in the Triposes^ or 
among the prize<-men^ but who, after remaining vadi^inguished 
in their academic career^ carry into life a large share of the solid 
advantages of an academic education, and become dUtinguisied 
members of society. 

In the sixth and seventh pages of his pamphlet, Eubulus 
has proposed nine questions^ the jet of which seems to he^ that 
much benefit is not experienced ^om mathema^cal attainments! 
beyond the walls of the university. To one of these, '' Of 
mat use to tkem are their mathematics in common life V* be 
9baU give the answer himself. " Mathematics," s^ya be^ in page 
4» ^^ are no doubt a high and important branch of study. Tbay 
area ecienee closely concerned in the investigation of abstract 
trutbjf requiring intensity of attention, accuracy of researcbj 
acuteoesB of application, and severity of judgment: they are 
intimately connected with the most useful arts, and with the 
9ubUmest speculations; with those inventions which give man 
power over the world in which he is placed, and with those dis* 
coveries which elevate him to the knowledge and contemplation 
of tbe worlds beyond and around him." 

For an answer to two more of his questions, we will refet 
£ubuUia to the Cambridge Calendar. '' Is it true/' he asksi 
'* that tbey, generally speaking, turn their mathematics (o any 
account, except that of speculative amusement, or academio 
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contention ? They may be, and no doubt they often are, very 
ingenious and acute men ; but does that ingenuity and acuteness 
for the most part tell to any great moral, or political, or social 
purpose ?" If Eubulus will turn to the Triposes, and read the 
notes under the list of those who have obtained mathematical 
distinction, he will discover a constellation of great names, 
whose brilliancy is not merely shed from the orbs, of academic 
glory, but which has enlightened the walks of active life, and 
shone with unclouded brightness amidst the literati, churchmen, 
and statesmen of the day. He will perceive that there is not 
a department in literature, science, or politics, in which the 
wranglers and senior optimes of Cambridge have not held a 
distinguished place, and that their ingenuity and acuteness have 
jconstantly been tellmg to " every great moral, political, and social 
purpose/' We have counted the nauies recorded in the Calen- 
dar of no less than ninety-three eminent characters, who have 
carried their mathematical acquirements into ^^ common life," 
aiid brought them to bear upon those elegant or useful pursuits, 
by which they have risen to the highest honors in • the church, 
and in the senate, at the bar, and at the shrine of literary fame. 
Mr. Pitt was frequently heard to say, that if he bad any advan- 
tage over his great rival, Mr. Fox, he was indebted for it to 
his mathematical studies : and it is impossible to observe the 
luminous and argumentative style in which such men as Bishops 
Marsh and Middleton deliver themselves in the pulpit, and 
Copley and Tindal at the bar, or to read the substantial and 
pithy Sentences of Paley and Malthus, without perceiving how 
much they owe to those metaphysical and philosophical branches 
of knowledge, which bend the mind to habits of rigid demon- 
stration. We have often heard quoted Gibbon's silly opinion, 
as to the injury which mathematical pursuits may do to what 
are called the finer feelings of moral evidence ; and the senti- 
ment has been carried still farther by persons, who would 
persuade us that a first-rate mathematician can never be an 
elegant scholar. We will refer to the Cambridge Calendar 
again ; and the fact of 36 classical medals having been awarded 
to men who ranked among the four first wranglers^ will be a 
convincing proof that great philosophical and literary attain- 
ments are not incompatible. 

To return to Eubulus — whose partiality for that little crooked 
thing, a note = of interrogation, again leads him to enquire, 
*' Are not the Cambridge mathematics almost exclusively spe^- 
eulative V — '* What is the greater part of that examination, 
but a set of mathematical conundrums T^—^^ What will future 
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ages say of our own ? We have even deserted the track of 
geometry, and forsaken the path our mighty master trod J" 
We must answer question by question. Does Eubuius, when 
he accuses the university of neglecting the practice for the 
theory, forget the public lectures of the Plumian professor, 
where all the fundamental propositions in experimental philoso- 
phy, in mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy, are 
proved with the assistance of the necessary instruments and 
machinery ? Does he forget the lectures of the Jacksonian pro- 
fessor, in which the application of the principles of natural 
philosophy, natural history, and chemistry, to the arts, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, of the country, presents so useful a 
field of instruction? Is he to be reminded that the labors and 
discoveries of Newton are so far from being neglected, that 
his chair is novv filled by the person most qualified, and most 
inclined, to tread in his steps i The present Liicasian professor 
well deserves the compliment which Philognintus has paid him, 
and there is not a Cambridge man who will not thank us for 
transcribing it. ** The late appointment of Professor Turton, 
to fill the chair of our immortal philosopher, while it affords the 
utmost satisfaction to all friends of the university, gives us a 
security, that the philosophical studies of our youth will re- 
ceive the most judicious and useful direction." 

As to the conundrums, and new f^hion of mathematics, of 
which Eubulus affects to complain, the last senate-house exami- 
nation will satisfy every candid enquirer^ that the Newtonian 
branch of the science still occupies its proud and pre-eminent 
station ; and out of 144 questions which are inserted in the 
Calendar of 1821, 49 only can be considered as Analytical, or 
bearing upon the French system, while all the rest belong most 
decidedly to *' the closeness of geometrical investigation." So 
much for his lamentation over *^ new refinements^ new quirks, 
and new capriccios of ingenuity !" 

Eubulus is determined to be in arms, and after having broken 
a lance against Ma thesis, the monster of Cambridge, he most 
valiantly puts a fresh spear in the rest, and rides in tilt with the 
Muse : but here he is completely unhorsed. " Our range of 
Greek reading,'* says he, " is at present too much confined. 
We labor about the dramatic writers too much, to the exclusion 
of the rest. We must iwt forsake the critics, philosophers, 
orators, and historians of Greece, for a mere branch of her 
poets'* Let us see if he has applied the terms exclusion and 
forsake, better than he did before ; and for this purpose we will 
consult some of the examination papers which we have by us, 
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anri they shall tell whether ibe dramatists occupy an undue share 
of attention or not. llie following are the subjects of a mis- 
cellaneous collection^ which happened to fall into our hands ; 
and when w« presei^t it to our readers, we declare that the 
papers have not been selected to answer the present purpose, 
and that they are all we are able to refer to at this moment. 

Trinity College, June 1817. Trinity College, 1816. 

CEdipus Tyrannns. Questions relating to St. Luke. 

Trinity College, 1818. Trinity College, 1818. 

Philoctetes. Thucydides, lib. 2. 

Trinity College, 1819. St. John's College, June 1818. 

iBsch3^li Persae. Demosthenes de Corona. 

St. John's College, 1819. St. John's College, June I8I9# 
Prometheus. Questions on St. Luke. 

TriViity College, 1 820. St. John's College, Dec. 1 8 19. 

Iliad. 6. 7. 8. Xenophon. Anabasis. lib. 8. 

St. John's College, May 18W. 

Acts of the Apostles. 

St. John's College, June 18W. 

St. Luke's Gospel. 

Trinity College, 1820. 

Questions on Thucydides, lib. 3. 

St. John's College, June 1820. 

Thucydides. 

Of the only two university scholarship papers, which we 
hap|)en to have in our possession, the first requires a passage 
from Sophocles to be translated into English prose, and Latin 
Alcaics, and a passage from Homer to be translated into En- 
glish prose. The second proposes five questions relating to 
Greek literature : of these the two first bear upon passages 
in Herodotus, and on geographical and mythological subjects. 
The third enquires, what were the principal dialects in Greece, 
and their chief distinctions? The fourth relates to the metrical 
rules, and peculiar niceties observable in the Greek Tragedians ; 
and the fifth, to the Greek year, and the different cycles that 
were introduced at different periods. Let it be granted that 
these specimens of classical examination papers are fairly 
produced, and they will justify the assertion of Philograntus, 
that the study of the poets and the prose authors is equally 
encouraged. But Eubulus returns to the charge in the sequel 
to his pamphlet, and triumphantly asks, '^ From the year 1800 
to the present time^ has any thing issued from the (Jniversity 
press in Greek literature^ but Greek plays V It is very true, 
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the Greek drama has been the princtpai object of the learned 
Editors^ >vtioin Eubulus names-— but wherefore i Becaase this 
branch of literature requires more attention^ and more mvesth- 
gation than any other. False readiiigB in Plato^ Aristotle, 
Thucydides^ or Xenophon, are much more rare, and of less 
importance than in the draHiatists ; and even if they were more 
numerous than they are, a second-rate scholar might easily 
detect and correct them ; whereas it demands a fast fund of 
learning, an unusual degree of critical acumen, and a most vigo- 
rous intellect, to eradicate the errors which have crept into the 
Greek plays. In a dramatic author, where the sense is often 
embarrassed, even without a mistake in punctuation or orthogra- 
phy, tbe wrong position of a word, or of so much as a single 
letter, is known to- entangle not only a sentence, but a whole 
passage. Conjectural emendations, philological criticisms, 
judicious substitutions, and happy illustrations, are therefore 
more necessary, and conseqtiently more highly prized in this, than 
in any other department of letters : and, as our own poet Shak- 
speare has been permitted to furnish more work for editors 
and commentators than all our historians and philosophers, so 
we must allow lEachyluHj, Sophocles, and Euripides, to engross 
a larger -share of the scholar's notice, than the historians or phi- 
losophers of Greece. In fact we should be obliged to those 
eminent critics, who have gone so deeply into the troubled 
waters of metrical confusion, and restored order to the per- 
plexity of choral mazes, instead of carping at them, for devoting 
their time to such weary researches. 

We are as anxious as Eubulus can possibly be, that the 
mighty names which grace the historic and philosophic page 
of Grecian literature, should not be forgotten in our admiration 
of her drama ; but we most earnestly hope the time will never 
come when the university shall cease to pay that attention to 
the muses which she now gives. 

The ancient languages of Greece and Rome can never be 
properly understood without a thorough knowlege of prosody ; 
and pure classical taste depends as much upon a familiarity 
with the dramatic^ as with the heroic, lyric, or pastoral writers*: 
nor is it too much to say, that livelier recollections of history, 
and mythology, and a better idea of national manners, are im- 
pressed on the memory by a few lines of a Greek or Ltitin 
poet, than by as many pages of a .prose author. It is therefore 
quite preposterous to suppose that a person can become a wound 
or elegant scholar, but by an intimate acquaintance with the 
poets of the language which is to be his fltudy. As it is poetry 
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which forms the connecting link| ^' with its little documents/' 
between the ages that are, and those that are gone ; which gives 
immortality to a decayed nation, consecrates its ancient glory, 
and breathes a romantic charm over the soil and climate, the 
landscapes and scenery, which are associated with, its history ; so 
it is a love of the muses which refines the taste, cherishes 
genius, and inspires that literary enthusiasm which leads to 
scholastic eminence. 
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Pars. llL-^lCnntinuedfrom No. XXXIL p. 378.] 

1. Professor Dunbar having, in the last No. of the Class, 
Journ, (L. @19.)> recalled the attention of scholars to Dr. 
Blorofield's observations on adverbs ending in il and 7, which 
appear in the Gloss, ad £sch. Pr. £08., and to his own remarks 
on those obss., which are in the 25th No. of the Class, JonriUy 
1! shall lay before both of them, and before the readers of this 
periodical work in general, the opinion of Professor Sturz, 
contained in a tract, of which their learned author has kindly 
presented me with a copy, and which is perhaps unknown both 
to Professor Dunbar and to Dr. Blomfield : — '* Quinque Ora- 
tiones a totidem Scholae Regiae Disci pulis A. D. xiv. Sept. A. 
C. 1814. habendas indiciums de Norinullis Dionis Cassii Locis 
tertium disputavit M. Fr. Guil. Sturz^ ill. Mold. Rector et 
Prof., Grimas, ex Officina Goeschenia." 

De AdvV. DESINBNTIBUS IN e« ET T. 

'^ Exponenda nonnulla existimo de adverbiis in ) et e) desi- 
nentibus, et ap. Dion, frequentissimis, quippe quorum termina- 
tiones nulli legi putantur aut subjectae esse, aut subjiciends. 
Ita judicant Interpretes PoUucis vi, 162. ix, 10. 143. aliique,ut 
Alberti ad Hes. v.'AvutL E recentissimis Grammaticis aucUamus 
Ph. Butmanni sententiam, Griech. Grammatik p. 427. sq* Ed. 
6. Berol. 1811, 8°.:— 

' Diese zwiefache Aussprache bestimmte der Wohlklang und 
vielleicht bei Dichtern das Metrum (da i auch kurz gebraucht 
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werden kann); id uosern Ausgaben die Handschriften oder die 
Mange der Beispiele, (Exempla multa habet Fischer. Specim. 
i^ 74. 298. sq.) Diese bezeichnen einen mit der Handlung, 
welche den Satz ausdrtickt, verbundenen Umstand. Die Ver- 
balia insbesondere gehen aus auf ri oder te/, welche Endungen 
ganz nach Art der Eiidung auf t6s angehangt werden^ z. B. 
ovo/xflurrl, ^yp^opr), besonders in Zusammensetzung mit der 
Vemeinung und andern Begriffen, z. B. &YiKoi<rr), avtigtor), 
aKfipvxreL — Die von Nominibus gebildeten haben bios ( oder 

el an der Stelle der Declinir Endung (so dass also das r zum 
Stamm gehort in Ixovri^ avarel,) Die meisten sind Compositay 
z. B. 7ruvhi{ie), avrovv^a) (von einer alien Flexion, vu^, ^^X^Sf^ 

'^ Mihi vero, quod pace viri eruditissimi dixerim, hsc non 
probari fateor. Nam vera quidem sunt, quae attulit, omnia, si 
nihil nisi quserimus, quid sit. Sed nullo modo mens et ratio 
humana ita temere, sine lege omni ac norma, in lingua formanda 
versari existimanda est, videndum potius, quas causas ea verisi- 
militer sit in quoque genere setuta. Quod igitur ad adverbia 
iila attinet, periculuni facere animus est, num possint leges re- 
periri, ad quarum normam Graeci alia adverbia in ), alia in et, 
alia utroque modo terminaverint. Scilicet quemadmodum adver- 
bia in a vel ri exeuntia revera nihil sunt nisi ablativi, sive, ut vulgo 
vocantur, dativi, nominum, ut /3ia, Kgv^a, Xiipa, $)}jxo(r/a, TravoiKria-lcty 
%uv<rTpotTtu,froi^pvi(rloi, xojx*5^, xpucf^, rrel^^y (TTrood^y ^X'^^V • ^^* etiam, 
quae in V vel si terminantur, ut olkovt), ajxuiTTi, (a nom. ifjLuoTiSy) 
eieXovr), Ixovr), auroerei, iipefiel. In e) igitur exeunt, quaecunque 

originem debent nominibus in eiov desinentibus, ut aieel a nom. 
ielov, aut iis, a quibus verba in a9»*et eco et eCoo, vel adjectiva in 

^ descendunt, ut avTo^oe) (extat aurojSoijro;), auTOVU%«) (notum 
est evvux^von,) irotv^rif/.el (habemus otTro^ii^eoo et similia,) vavoftiXs) 
(quis 6ftiXgco nescit f), rpioToixst (dicimus (rTOi;^ea,) auTOfT«), et 
^^gjxei, qui, quod modo innui, proprie sunt dativi adjectivorum 
avrosTrjgf et tipefirjs, aut nominibus, quae in syllaba ultima^ haben t, 
ut afcaysi (male igitur ap. Dion. p. 1 14. 40. in Cod. Mediceo 
antiquiori scriptum extat upi^^,) otvare), aa-irovh), icavarvhl, Prio- 
ra enim sunt a nominibus jxa;^)}, arrj, <^7^ov^y ultimum a av^Tf, qui 
revera est accusativus substantivi a-u^. In i terminantur, quae 
fiunt vel e dativis nominum tertiae declinationis, ut avi^pettr), 
avTavip), atrrovo^), auTOVgipl, woft^raiS, Trayyvvaix), wuvioiv), vel 
e dativis nominum declinationis priniae, ut ufierp) pro otfi^eTpl^, 
avaiTj (legitur hoc p. l64. 86. in Cod. Bavarico secundo, pro 
&volt\, quod in avare) mutandum esse e superioribus liquet^,) 
OTrapr), cum significat Plene, pro airaprlot, ^ravo-Tpar) e TravcrTfa- 
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nttytel quee deriv«Mur ftb ejuscaodi iioiniiiibu6, quae in sylkb^ 
iritiiiKi, aut a verbis^ quae in peniiltima, c babent^ ut ^xovir), 

^xovir)^ vel a noniiiiibud in ov terminatis^ ut A^uxpur), rerpuir^ 

inir), vel ab adjectivis in oTexeuntibuSy ut oiKXavr), axpiTi, afiU" 
X^\ ocfjLeTourTfeTrr), avoufMor) (de quo v. Eustath. ad II. P. 
497.) avavvivar), avmar), ooKOfioT^uirveva-T), a7roviij\,&(rKupiaii,vxT\ 

a^ptxrlf a^Q^T^Tif vi^ironi, vel ab adverbiis in «f deainentibua (de bis 
et de Jis, quae proxime sequuutur, v. Draco Strat. de Metr. Poeu 
p. 37. et 96.) ut $i)/Effco(rr)y lepoiMrr), iMyoLK»Tr\ yfftxrri, (nisi hoc 
est ab anticjuo nom. ygoo^, cujus accusativus vecora superest. Ce- 
terum Cod. Medic^ Dionis p. 195. 90. male dat ysaxTrel,) vel a 
verbis, quae in lij» terminantur, ut A\y\yKri<rr\, avdpitrr), ^Amxicrr)^ 
fiapfiapurrlp fiois'T^y Sia/xflXetO'Tiy ^wfKrr), iatfoioxio'Tt, '£AXii- 
vktt), SgoLxiC-r), 'JTvSiot), Avho'T), Majcoriorl, AfaxeSovKTTi, Hapr 
6iarT)f Hega-iarif *JPto]ft«V<rT5, Xxuticr), TSTgawoSiori, ^wyiorJ, 
vel a verbis in u^aa desinentibus, ut ayeXao-ri, ao-raxri^ (d^ 
hoc et praecedente v. Valck. ad Theocr. x. IdyW, p. 225. Ed. 
Lug. B. J BIO. 8. ubi reprobat ao-raxT£i non minus quam oye- 
XatTTsl, et Wytlenb. ad Plat. Pbaedon. 331.) a(rT«vaxT), '/acTTi^ 
^yoftatrr/. In universum et obiter hoc monere liceat^ multas 
nominum formas nobis periisse, id quod e paucis vestigiis coUi- 
gere possumus. Sic a\x\ pro aXx^^ Am pro XiT(^^ xXaSi pro 
xkiiw, x)(rium reperitiniur, quasi a nominativis aAf, Xi;, xXa^ 
miuivy (omnino de talibus v. Fischer. I. 1. Specim. ii« 182. sq.. 
186. sq.) Quid igitur impedit^ ^uo minus auTavtp\ et axnovoSl et 
similia statuamus revera esse antiquos dativos nominum ahravlfig 
et avTOTsdSig et reliquorum ? Ex omnibus autem^ quae diximus^ 
satis, opinor^ apparet^ cur noiiuulla utroque modo scribi possint, 
ut irav(T\Mei a (rvS)}, et iruvtrvSi a 7rav<Tviioi vel 7rav(rvi)g, axjxijriEl ab 
&xfjt,rirYjgf et icxij^rj^) ab Axfiriros, 'TravhivA a Ttaviomeo, et frav9om a 
vovdoir/a vel TravfloivV, et cur &xyjpvxT), axXourl, afjuaVi, adrofSoel, 
rectius scribanttir, quam axi^pvxTi), (qnare in Dionis Fragm. 
cxliii. extr. axvipvxr) eCod. Bavar. 1. recipiendum est,) iixXavre), 
(quanquam enim Valck. 1, I. in Callim. H. in Dian. 267. &xXoiV' 
rt) prasfert, baud dubie quia nrietri ratio postulate ut syllaba pri- 
ma producatur, tamen hoc ejus judicium mihi displicet, tarn 
propter analogiam, quam quia Draco I. I. diserte dicit, ; in 
StxKoajt) produci,) aftio-flei, (unde ap. Dion. p. 681 . 61. pro upuc- 
6et reponendum arbitror ufx,i<ri),) AurpjSoei, (p. 1<^1, 47. et 228, 
BO. et saepius Cod. Medic, antiquior male dat aurofioi, sed 
a^o|3of( recte extat in permultts Dionis locis.) Ducta enim ilia 
tria sunt ab abjectivis ocXYjpvxros, AxXatiro;, et a[/i.itr9os, ultipium 
autem a v. fioaoo.^ Hactenns Sturzius. 

Insignis est nota Bnmckii ad Apollon. R. 1, 1019- : — 
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• 

f* Mrowx^f sic B.C. D. C«s. etisin Medic, et Giielferb. In £. 
o^rmp^s) prtmo tcriptum fuerat^ sed itidem correxit librariut. 
Hac «x mulili circa metrutn caatda natuni. c produceretur io 
ctMHra, si necessario brave lesset in hac adverbiorum forma; sed 
et alibi longum occurrit, ut in Soph. CEd. Col. 1646. Hv^- 
nMvre^' StaraKrl Si ^ov rulg traptivoi^ Aj. l^fi?* TKvfiiM xaf 
4/A40V £V oLvaifMOKr) ;^d(ys7y/' Idein ad 4, 1 ISO. : — " A. £. avrow^th 
Vide notata ad 1, 1019* Ultima itidem producitur in iifeniiwr), 
«, 1)86.'' 

Addo notam viri eruditissimi inihique amicissimi, Hermaniii^ 
ad Soph, Aj. 1206. quern librum e dono editoris poasideo:-— 
** Aid. et Codd. nonuulli ^vtijEtfloxri), quod receperMnt Lobeck. 
et Erfurdt. Branckius ex aliis Codd. et Eustath: 723» 28. avoi- 
ImoktL Varise de bit adverbiis sentential aunt virornm doctoruniy 
Hemsterhusii ad J. Poll. 9) 143. Valck. Adoniaz. p. 228. Spank. 
Callim. ad H. in Dian. 65. Lobeck. et Elmsleii ad Soph, ver- 
sum, Blomfield. Gloss, ad ^scb. Pr. 2l6. Nondutn tamen 
res ad liquidum perducta est. Illud quidem recte^ opinor, sta- 
tuemtiSy quae a verbis fiant adverbia, in i termioarii nunc brcvej 
nunc longum. , In his igitur est etiam ivo^M^xrl^ non illud ab 
oiv*ol[ji,ooKToSf sed ab olfteu^eo deductum." 

The note of Liobeck is as follows : — ^' '/ivoijbtfloxTi legitur in 
duobus Codd. Brunckii et ap. Eust. 723* Vulgo ante Brunck. 
etfoiiMnKTe), ut ap. Suid. '^yof/teoxref* axTrwixroos : sed in prioribui 
Edd. otvoifiun) legitur, ut ap. Zonar. 1, 226. 'AvoiijuoxtI* xp^ptf 
oijxo))^^. * Sic &(rraxr)/ inquit Brunck., *■ ultimam producit in 
Soph. CEd. C. 1646. eurrevaxT) in Comic i Concion. 464.' idem* 
que incuicavit ad Apoll. Rb. 1, IOI9. Nihilo secius vulgatam 
lectionem sub vexillo retinui ; nam quod ait nihil ad metrum in* 
teresse, utnim hoc an illo modo scribatur, multo aiiter est. 
Quippe base, StvaiiMorel, SurTuxrii etc. ob earn ipsam caussam a 
poetis usurpata sunt, quod ad numeros explendos erantuberiora. 
Quae autem a substantivis ducuntur, dativoruni sequuntur vicis^ 
situdines, ut iruftiFuid), irotyyV¥»iK\ 'jrAiMrKrfis), vavfdve}, bisque 
coasona sunt a^ovAe), &(rvQa^6), ^avofitXet, 6ko^^i^s\ ai6(»pt\ etc. 
TletvdviijL], TFcifotx), itaifo^fM librariorum menda sunt aut poetarum 
impeditiorum perfugia, ut quod paulo ante memorabam nuv^iJii, 
Nicarch. 8. Quae Valck. Adoniaz. p. 228. T. H. ad J. Poll. &, 
143. Spanh. ad Callim. 2, 174. de hoc verboruin genere tra*- 
didernnt, mendo non yaeant. *AfMLXfir) et simiKa ilia Heyn. 
adeo ad II. X. 182. vel ap. po'^tas aiiter seribi posse negat." 

•* V. 1227. "AvotfMsxr), so Brunck, Botbe, and Schaefcr, with 
the consent of several Mss. and Eust. We prefer this ortho- 
graphy to the other form, deyoiftfloxrei, wbid« Lobeck and Erfurdc 
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liave recalled* The fullest and best account of these adverbs, 
M'hich we have seen, is ^iren by Dr. Blomfield in his note on 
iEsch. Pr. SOS. "/iiovr' afto;^8l w^o^ jS/av t« Sgo'ToVeiv. To 
hh enumeration may be added uvooimt), Herod. 2, 108. vay- 
ym, Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. 5, 21. and perhaps a few others. In 
the remains of the x^ttic poets we find, otvaT), oKiTivetHT), mttol" 
xr)^ iraviYlfjA, TavojuiiX}, a/UrO^ii, dxkriT), eyepr), SKviKTrl, Awpi^ri^ 
etc. The reader will observe that most of these words are of 
such a form, that the last syllable can hardly be necessarily long 
in a senariuSf especially a tragic senarius. It would be difficult 
*o construct a tragic senariuSy in which the last syllable of 
^C'^X^h ^or example, could not be considered as short. This is 
the reason, why we find so few verses, which can be compared 
with that now before us/' Elmsley's Notes on Soph. Aj., in 
Mus. Cr. Cant. 4,485. 



2. De Particula iVij : de Adj. JVjjSj^^ : de Al- 

CMAN. ET CaLLIM. FrAOMM. 

"In his Note oti v. 248. Blomf. remarks, that vijXsa)^ is by 
an aphseresis for Jbvi]Xso5;, and that the particle vvj, if we can place 
any confidence in him, ougbt to be banished intirely from 
Greece. This language may sound harsh to some of our rea- 
ders : tiiey must know, however, that this unfortunate particle, 
when used negatively, belongs to that class of words, which are 
called Inseparable y but which philologers conceive to have once 
existed in an independent state, as they form an essential part of 
some words> whose origin cannot otherwise be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. We willingly agree, therefore, with Professor Dunbar 
in thinking that Mr. Blomf. should first have completely remo* 
•ved this difficulty, and accounted for the formation of those words, 
in which VI] is generally thought to be an essential ingredient, 
while in many of them there is either no trace of a. prefixed, or 
the signification is essentially different. Nvjviog, for instance, is 
compounded of vi} and Itto^, av^irios being unheard of; v^o-rt^ of 
wj and i<yTi$: ^vijo-rK indeed occurs, but in this word, as well as 
in many others, there is as much reason to suppose the prefixed 
a to be privative, as pleonastic : v^vAexTo;, Incomtm ; uvavXixM, 
Redlmio ; viiiroivog, (from v)} and n-oiv^,) Impunitus: itvavotvog, 
(from a priv. and awoivu,) Non pretio redemtus : vij/xepr^^, (from 
vi| and dfioLprivoo,) avufLotpTyis, if it can be received, is compound- 
ed of a priv. and afAotpTivoo. The Professor asks why, if in^>a»i 
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is by an aphseresis for iveXsooSf are there no indications of this in 
Homer ? and^ if it is compounded of a priv. and eXfo^, why do 
we never find aveX'ij^, or aviXswsIf But it is evident that the 
onus lies on Blomf/s shoulders; for^ if we can produce any 
words, in which vri is evidently a component part, as we trust 
we have already done satisfactorily, and explain those instances, 
which he has <idduced in support of his theory, it must fall to 
the ground. With regard, therefore, to avifxeo-Tcc, awjxowcrrea 
etc., the Professor remarks that they are improperly written for 
uvixea-TOSf otvciKouirTia) etc. being compounded of a priv. and 
axeojxai and axovco respectively, v being inserted euphonia causa. 
The lengthening of the second a depends upon a principle in 
Homer's versification, which Professor Dunbar has the merit of 
having discovered." Edinburgh Monthly Review of Dunbar* s 
Additions to DalzeVs Collectanea Major a, for march 18£I. 
" Alcman ap. Antig. Caryst. 27. 05 /*' ?t«, w«pJ«wx<xl luXi" 
ya^rjtg Up6paovQif Fuix ^ipuv huvetToit' fiike iijt jSaXf xvipvXo^ sTi^v, 
*OffT iv) x6fiAT0i ivio^ difji,' a\x'j6yea'(rt iror^raf, NrfXees rirop ix^'^^f 
dXfKopfvgog stxpos Spyi^ ! Welcker. Fr. 12. vijXee; delevit, quod 
sensu caret, et Photii Lex. sequutus, rescripsit a^se^: optime 
quidem ad Lyrici mentem ; sed altk^ est scholium. Antigonus, 
quod non animadyerterunt VV. DD., Casaub. ille ad Athen. 
9, l6. Niclas., Welcker., alii, ipsani poetae manum exhibet, 
modo paullulum adjuvetur, et pro NHAEES reponamus 
* NHAEES, mutatione levissima. De adjectivis, cum particula 
priv. >ij composiiis, v, Fischer., qui ad Weller. Gr. Gr. 3, 241. 
loca Grammaticorum et Auctorum exempla diligenter excitavit. 
Nrfiiis Schol. quum interpreturetur, ad marg. ahe$ scripserat ; 
et glossa, ut fieri solet, in textum irrepsit, atque vocis 9roii}Tix«;- 
ripoLg et legitimse locum occupkvit. Notandum insuper ahig 
metro prope adversari ; et pronuntiandum saltem foret^ vel scr., 
quod nunc exhibent Horn. Codd., aihig,'' Boissonad. in Wolfii 
Aqal. Liter. N. 3. p. 75. 1. To this ingenious conjecture 
1 am prepared to assent. 2. The words, /SctXe ^, ^olXb xripU" 
\os eir^v, are illustrated in the New Gr. Thes. p. 24. a — 25. a. 
from which I will cite the following note as exhibiting^ in a very 
small compass, an instance of the utility of the work, and as 
supplying Professor Gaisford with a correction of Suidas, and 
Dt. Blomf. with a Fr. of Callim. :— " Suid. BaXe- ^aXf,TO rp^ 
Tov. Elij. 'Avt\ tow, gMs /aoi. (Ed. Mediol. BuKb' /3aXf tS rp/rw 
enj, avr) tov, Biie /u.oi.) Sic leg. putat Kuster. : BuXr avri 

ToO, IjSaXtf. To . TglTOV TTpOiTOOTFOV. Kctl UVtI TOD 61)), sTlf fUOI. 

Imo respexit Suid. ad Callim. versum, quern nobis conservarunt 
Diomedb Schol. in Dionysii Thracis Gr., in Bekk. Anecd. 2, 
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946.: To d nmr lilw hrrh wuriKiv iwi^f^iMt, ds to ulte, x«» ri 
fiiXi 6it,Qlws kot' i$/ffy tfiriphfJi^a wktix6v. BaKe fji^i, fiike ti rprw 
§lf^, KaTJjpi.aX'^S' ^^^ '^'' lustra qu«sivimus in Ruhnk. et 
Ernestii Auctario, ac Blomf. Spicilegio. Suidae locum sic 
restituenduin censenius : BiXi' BaXs ftoi^ jSaXf ri Tpirov sltj, 
'Arrl rou u6§/' 3. Mf Aiyapvs; Boissonade has tacitly substituted 
for fuXiuYagwg as wrongly edited by Welcker. 4. 'Isgifwvoi^ 
considering that the previous epithet is ^?ityigv8s, and that the 
poet is addressing virgins, one might be tempted to ask if the 
r%fat reading were not i/Mg^f covoi^ or vjixtpi^oiwi ^f See the Hew 
Gr. Tkes, p. 128 1*2. where the words ifji,. and ^ju.. are amply dis- 
cussed : 5. and yet the epithet Upig cannot be deemed foreign 
to the notion of dancing or singingy which was used in all the 
reUgiotis exercises of the ancients. Dionysii Hymnus in Apol* 
linem, (Jacobs. Anthol. 2, 231.) r^auxm, $ff wagotie StXma Xof^ 
MpM» iytfMvtim, ** Quid sit XY^^ ^^Oh ^^>^ plane perspicio. 
An sic irocantur stelise^ quia tempora anni moderari et tempem^ 
re putantur i An ipw pro copaioy positiun Pulchrum, Futgen- 
tern ckorum signif. f De Orione cogitavit Sneedorf. ; sed hi^ 
eat *£lplcov, non '^flgtov. Nee video, quomodo verborum syntaxis 
i^modi interpretationem ferre possit." Jacobs. The Editors 
have in the f^ew Gr. Thes, proposed to read lEFON for 
HPION. "flqiog et Afios are confounded in Anthol. Palat. p. 
769. : x^'f'^j foibf, Odyss. e. 264 

^' Ad WiK^^f v^vsfMs etc. quod attinet, clarum est, MnjAe^^, 
^yify«juto^, omni pondere in commissuram inclinato, syilabam ini- 
tialem obscure et tenuiter praesonantem missani fecisse. Auctor 
mihi est Bhmf\,qm ad Prom. 127. tiroaes meminisse jubef, 
¥iik§ms pcf aphser. formari, iton autem ex partioula v^, * quam, si 
me audias/ inquit, * a Grsecia abjudicabis. Valckenaerius, vir 
longe erudttissimus, sed qui in etymologia parum videbut, aliter 
seotiebat, putabatque, wiXwg a vi} et sAeo^ componi, ut yijorif. 
Quod si verum est, quid fiet iwimg? Quinimo yfiYpertirti 
imtygrF9l¥, [so Lobeck writes for v^yprro; et ayigy^iro;, which 
are the words employed by Blomf.] y^v9/tco; et awivsfAOs, y^xetrro; 
ct itviiHmrTPs promiscue adhibentur.' Invidiosam illam Valeke- 
ftaerU lamlatianem silentio transmittamus, [seeArisiarckusjifUi-' 
Blomf, vt^viii.} hoc unum a Blomf. qusBram, unde vigx^o^ ortura 
putetf AH-abti^xs^of ? NonpoteritaHterdicere. Athocvanum 
et mhih vocabiili»m est* An igitur V^lekenaerid assentienles par- 
ttculam y^ inter communia Gr. linguce fornsamenta referemusf 
Ne id qiiidem. Si me interrogas, res ad bunc ferme modutn 
est. Qitum wjKirrosy t^vejxo^, i^/>tt|xof, et talia multa in consue- 
tudinem sase inomei^sissent, quorum rationem paullo ante, ut 
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ftcudtas tulity explicui^ inoK liebescente etjaii seosu eikm alio- 
uigenis transitu^ in haoc Ikmiliam datus est^ vipraHjig, ¥f^xtp%$.** 
Lobeck« ad Phryn. £cl. 7 IK 



3. On the PllONtJNCIATlON OF THE GrEBK 

Language: 

Letter to £. H, B* from an American Scholar. 

'* Sir, 

"I HAVE lately seen in the Ciass^ Journ. [xlv» 6?.] an 
interestitig Dissertation on the Pronunciation of the Greek 
Language by Professor. Heuveas of Leyden* As that ques-* 
tioB, after having been so long neglectedi is again attracting 
the atteiKioti of scholars, permit me to preseiH you with an Essay 
on tlie same subject, which I communicated some time ago to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and which was 
pubiiabed in VoK III. of their Memoirs. From the knowledge 
I have of your own learned researches in Creek Literature^ 
both in fiiglish and Continental publications^ 1 cannot hope 
that you will find in my little work anything, that is not more 
fattiilfoir to you than to myself. But the like knowlege of your 
ardor in this study has also led me to believe that you would 
not be displeased at seeing any work, however imperfect^ on a 
ikvorite subject, from this new country ; aud I cannot but en- 
tertain tbe hope that, after diligently studying the works of 
yourself and other European scholars, we shall be able in our 
tum to render some services to the common cause of learning. 

** Permit me to remark, in respect to the proounciation of one 
of the letters, the X, that, since the publication of my Essay^ I 
have ascertained thkt the liquid or lutian sound, which I bad 
stalled wttb aotne hesitation, upon the authority of the two Greeks 
Mimed in the Work) is a provincial peculiarity. I state this^ not 
es infornftation to you, but merely as a correction of an error on 
my part. 

" In a note it the end of the Pamphlet p. 69., I have remark- 
ed on a difficulty, which has much embarrassed the learned Titl- 
mailti ni his Prcrfegom; to Zonarai' Lexicon p. 33., where thiit 
l^ikmed Eklitor ackuowleges* himself to be at a loss how to ao- 
tt>utit for the appellation of jinenitis' Lexicon, which he found 
in <>«ie of bis Mss. I have offered a conjecture by way of solv^ 
iag ttl« difficulty, which appei^s to me, (as conjectures corn^ 
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monly do to their authors,) to be well-founded ; but how far it 
18 BO, you can much better judge than myself. 

" I am, Sir, &c. J. Pickehing. 

'* Salem, near Boston in Massachusetts. Nov. 15, 1821." 

This Pamphlet is printed in 4to., and containing as it does 
' 70 pages, it is of too great length for insertion in the Class. 
Journ. 1 he following extract from it, p. 3., will convey to the 
readers of this periodical work a sufficient idea of its purport : — 
" I may here remark that I have felt the greater desire to com- 
municate to the Academy the information thus obtained re- 
specting the pronunciation of the Modern Greeks, because it led 
to a strong conviction in my own mind very different from the 
opinion I once entertained of it. Adopting the opinion, which 
was first propagated with success by. Erasmus, (who, however, 
did not adhere to it himself in practice,) I had long supposed 
their present pronunciation to be grossly corrupt, and wholly 
different from that of their ancestors. But the attention [ have 
given to the subject, in consequence of my frequent conversa- 
tions with the two Greeks I have mentioned, and an examina- 
tion of the controversy, which took place in the age of Erasmus, 
(which will be more particularly noticed hereafter,) have occa- 
sioned a change in my opinion. It now appears to me highly 
probable, nay almost certain, that the Greeks of the present day 
pronounce very nearly as their ancestors did as early as the com«> 
mencement of the Christian era, or at least just after that period. 
As this opinion^ however, is contrary to that, which has prevailed 
among our countrymen, and probably among most members of 
the society I am now addressing, I have thought it proper to exhi- 
bit, as concisely as possible, some ofthe principal arguments, upon 
which it is founded. In doing this, I shall make no ppeten^ns 
to new or original remarks ; but shall only attempt to. select such 
facts and observations of the writers on this subject, as appesur to 
be the most important in a general view of the question, and 
such as may, I hope, incite some persons of more leisure and 
ability than myself, to prosecute this interesting inquiry.'^ 

llie inaccuracy, into which Mr. Pickering had fallen respect- 
ing one of the letters, and which he has candidly corrected in 
the above letter, shows the extreme caution,, which it is 
proper to use in forming opinions on this subject from personal 
conversations with modem Greeks. An enlightened friend^ to 
-whom I lent the book, returned it with the following remark : — 
''The error in his book appears to. me, tUpking the anpieot 
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pronunciation of Greek to have been uniform. Look at the 
map of the countries bounding die Mediterranean, and you see 
merely narrow slips of land with large provinces behind them of 
civilized and powerful states, speaking other tongues. Necessa- 
rily such a tongue must divaricate into endless dialect/' 

The note at the end of the Pamphlet, to which Mr. Picker- 
ing alludes in the Letter to nie^ is this: — ^' I call it Zonaras' 
Lexicon after the Editor, Jo. Aug. H. Tittuiann, who gives seve- 
ral reasons of some weight for ascribing it to that author. Nor 
does the circumstance mentioned in bis Prolegom. p. 33. affect 
the probability of his supposition ; though the learned Editor 
seems to be at a loss how to account for it. He observes 9f 
one of his Mss.: — 'In folio singulari, quod post tb^cam ad 
compacturam Cod. pertinet, legitur, Arsenii cujmdam Lexicon 
Gr, Hinc etiam in Catalogo Nesselii impresso et deiode in 
Bibliotheca Fabricii sub titulo illo commenioratur, [6, 631. Ed. 
nov. Nessel. Pt. 4. p. 74.] Sed quae causa fuerit, cur Arsenio, 
nescio cui, hoc opus tributum sit, frustra rescire citpio^ neque 
de Arsenio quodam, Grammalico aut Lexici Auctore, mihi quid- 
quam constat.' The source of this blunder in the Ms. (for a 
blunder it certainly must be,) is, I think, discoverable on exa- 
mining the Lexicon. The words are all arranged in five classes 
-—masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns, verbs, and adverbs, 
which last class comprehends the other parts of speech. Now 
it happens that the first class of words under the letter A, cour 
sists of masculine nouns, and it is accordingly entitled 'ApCBvixiv, 
which word, being seen at the head of the Ms., would be mis* 
taken by soine owner of it for the name of the author. If the 
^6rk bad begun with the class o^ feminine nfouns, (SijXDxoy,) we 
might pethaps have had Thelifcm' Lexicon*' This conjecture 
is perfectly satisfactory. 



Thetford, July^ 1822. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE EXAMINATIOM OF TBB 

PRIMARY ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD; 

AND ON THE 

HISTORY OF THE JSOLIC DI6AMMA. 



Sangoinis Anctor 
In Um pnecipiti tempore fenet open, 
iiret opem eerie. 



Ferret opem 

A LEABNBD writer for the Quarterly Review of July, baving 
prepared a paper in which fie contends, with considerahle erv* 
ditiuH* ingenuity, and taste, that there is " reasonable cdfuse of 
doubti whether the 4^pen vow€l$ in Houier s poetry, which sitggested 
to Bendey the reotedy of the Digammn^ be reaUy a S^ect ;* 
is indignantly disappointed, because he meets with nothing 
about a digamma in a work engaged on a subject totally distinct, 
namely, an Examination of the Primary Argument of ike Iliad; 
and he complains, that he '' does not find an efficient co-adjutor 
and co-partner for his undertaking, in the author of the Examina- 
tion" whom he therefore dendunces, as having thrown away *' his 
time, his talents, his philology — ^in short, his whole book.*' 

That is ; a gentleman passionately fond of wild-fowl, accepts 
an invitation to eat venison ; and, because he finds no wild-fowl 
provided for his entertainment, he declares^ thlit his host's vent- 
son is not worth the eating. 

Finding at length that hb paper, in spite of all the estensioa 
which be has given lo it, is still too brief to fiirm a separate prubli^ 
cation, our offi^nded critic casts about to see bow be can brit^ it 
before the learned world ; and, instead of sending it to som^ 
Classical Repertory, for which it was so well fitted, he has fallen 
on the ingenious expedient, throueh a little malversation of of- 
fice, of hanging it out in his Review on the title-page of the 
Examination, so as wholly to cover and conceal that work. The 
work itself, which is formally summoned for reviewal, is dismissed 
in twenty lines savoring of his disappointment ; whilst his own 
History of the Molic Digamma, of which he shows no relation 
whatever to the subject of the Examination, is distended into 30 
closely printed pages ; exercising, (if we are bound to believe his 
modesty,) ** a narcotic influence, both over his own senses, and 
those of his readers." 

We might here remark, (we copy the regal style of our censor) 
on this oblique method of obtruding a subject ; and on the sur- 
prise, which the substitution of a thing unlooked for, for the thing 
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expected, muBt luttually produce. As if, (for our comparison here 
changes,) n gentleman were to invite his friends to eat venison, and 
nothin^^ were to be served up but varieties of wild-fowl. Although 
thii oblique method, of b^-viewing publications, has become 
so frequent as to have lost much of its strangeness, still we are not 
become ao intirely accustomed to it as not to be surprised, that, 
when we are invited to an Examination of the Primary Argu^ 
meni of the Iliad, which is the venison iii our comparison, we are 
onlj served with an History of the Molie Digammay which is the 
mU-fowL 

But, tbough we shall not dwell on this obliquity, we know not 
how we can refrain from remarking on the apparent dereliction of 
critical justice, in citing, as the title of an author's work, that 
which his title does not bear; and in exhibiting, as his argument, 
that which he has not proposed as such. The author of the 
History, has thought fit to ikbricale a new and presumptuous 
title for the Examination, which he has compounded of detached 
sentences culled from the body of the work ; and to fabricate also 
a new argument, consistuig of a corollary deduced by himself from 
the argument professed. The motive which governed these fabri- 
cations is obvious ; it was such a motive as would be condemned 
in a civil court, namely, to bias the jurv before the pleadings have 
commenced, or to strain the evidence before the verdict is deli- 
vered. We should condemn such a measure in a civil court ; and 
an! our self-erected literary courts freed, by public opinion, from 
the obfigatioii of those principles by which all other courts are 
bound? 

Tbere is always, however, tfais satisfiictiofli fdr tfvose who ex'- 
perience such artifices of malversation ; that they demonstrate a 
consciousdess of inabHlty in the jud^e fkirly to meet the question 
before hits. This discloslire, though insensible to the party using 
the artifice, is glaring to every by-stander; and there is nothing 
which mot^ efi^tually eonvtnces a plain understanding that a cause 
is good, than when the pBttj evincing hostility to it does not hazard 
eti ttttempt to show that it is bad, but endeavours to conceal his 
inability to disprove it, under an outward bearing of silence and 
contempt. 

The true title of the work cHed by the leartied By-viewer, ih 
simply this — an Examination of the Primary ^Argument of the 
IHad; tLiiA the true argument which it pro^sses to raaintsin, is 
simply— €Ae Unity of that Argument. The treatise on the JEbffc 
Digamma, however leartiedly atid ingeniously that subject tuay be 
therein treated, will not over-rule, so easily as its author wishes 
It to be supposed, the powerful and consentient evidences which 
establish and confirm the other, very difierent subject — the Unity 
of the argument of the Iliad. In vain will he endeavor to smother 
those evidences, by spreading ever them the variegated tissue of 
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his own History ; he only betrays, by that fttratagem, a sense of 
his inability to grapple with the argument which he shuns ; aod 
11 desire to act the victor before his readers, without making them 
the witnesses of his failure. The argument of the Examination 
still challenges his best abilities. Let him not expect thus to get 
fid of it; it may militate against some learned prejudices, deeply 
rooted and partially cherbhed, but those prejudices will, in the 
end, be extensively unrooted Liy it. Let him not so cast up the 
counter-scores of reasonings as to exhibit a balance of credit on 
his own side, which he will find himself obliged to strike off. 
Instead then of making a demonstration of having throurn his an- 
tagonist, let him fairly face it; let him descend into the areoii, and 
make some trial of his strength with it. 

Quis circnm pagos et circum compita pugnax 
, Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 
Cui sit conditio duUis sine pulvere painue ? 

> The adversary is soon found ; it stiinds before him, prepared 
and collected, in all gymnastic guise and attitude : 

KoXovs re, fxeydXovs re, <^dy€V be oi ehpies tS/Jiot, 
arfided re, anlSapol re Ppa')(iov€s* avrdp 'A0HNH 
ay^c irapiffrafjiiyri /liXe* ijXbavem 

If he cannot discern it in this athletic form, it must be owing 
to the '^ complication'' of his own views^ afid not to that which 
he is pleased to attribute to the arguments of th,e Examination. 
In order to frustrate all similar pretensions to a dustless triumph, 
the Examination has taken the precaution of coacei»tratiiig, into 
three pages,' the point and force of its main aiigument. Let our 
secure critic, then, adventure the task of encounteruig his adverr 
sary only in. those three pages; which we will presently praduce 
to him ; before he affects to walk as conqueror over the field of 
the work. If he can fairly overcome it, we pledge our critical 
honor, that he shall find in us no symptom of dissatisfaction at his 
success ; fur, we are zealous for the argument of the Examination, 
only because we believe it to be soun^ and true. 

The causes of *' the innovations projected and carried ii^to 
effect by modern critics,^' in the poem of the Iliad, are not cor- 
rectly or adequately stated .to the reader by the Reviewer; indeed, 
he appears not to have been clearly aud perfectly aware of them 
himself, and on that account it is, that he depreciates the argu** 
ment of the Examintition* The causes of those innovations, are 
principally two; which the Reviewer does not show. 

] . The first cause, was an assumption ; that the apparent irre- 
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gularity of the open and closed vowels in the text of Homer, 
proved the text to be vitiated. This assumption, which belonged to 
Beotley, is ingeniously, but only partially, met by the Reviewer, in 
his History of the Molic Digamma, But Bentley, after a \ong 
course of learned and laborious experiment to restore the text by 
means of the digamma, abandoned the arduous undertaking; evi- 
dently deterred, by the prospect of tbe difficulties which per- 
petually multiplied before him. 

2. The second, and much the most dangerous cause of inno- 
vation, was tbe gratuitous assumption ; that the poem 0/ the Iliad i$ 
destitute of all Unity of general argument evincing origimd unity 
of design ; that it is, therefore, not an uniform body of poetry, 
but a congeries of separate matter, the contributions of different 
-ages. This assumption, which belongs to Wolfe and Heyiie ; and 
which they took up, merely because they could not perceive amy 
connecting argument in the poem; is the substantial and ultimate 
support of all the extravagant innovations projected by them in 
-the substance of the Iliad ; and this assumption is thoroughly re^ 
futed by the Examination, which proves, to the conviction of the 
commonest capacity that has kept itself free to judge upon the 
subject ; that one, simple, sublime, argument, demonstrating origi- 
nal unity of design, pervades, connects, and articulates all the 
parts of the poem, in perfect harmony of compositioHi The two 
latter critics, and especially Heyne, iar from being deterred by 
those multiplied difficulties which awakened the prudence of 
Beotley, were, on the contrary, fascinated by their very.niafnitvde ; 
and were inspired by them with a restless spirit of critical kiiight-> 
errantry. Bentley's << sic . eorrige,'* eni^endered Heyne's " de^ 
hiit ease;** and the child was resolved, to.out*ck> its parent in in^ 
trepidity. To facilitate the operation which they were determined 
to undertake, those critics laid down for themselves > certain {Prin- 
ciples, which the former called, *^ altior critice,'* and the latter, 
" do digammo placita ;*' and which, like the truC' balsam of Fier$» 
bras, were to cure all diseases of the Iliad ; and all those cases 
which resisted their efficacy, were to be- adjudged cases of 
interpolation, and were to be rejected ,from. the . text. Find- 
ing, however, that those acyudged cases multiplied so fast as 
to become fearfully suspicious to others, and exceedingly em- 
barrassiDg to themselves ; instead of questioning the soundness 
of their own principles, they only thought of looking out for, 
and establishing, some other principle, of a broader basis and more 
comprehensive nature ; which should justify all their charges of 
interpolation, in the lump, and thus relieve them from the irk- 
some responsibility which they felt, in imputing so large a portion 
of interpolated matter to the Iliad. System engenders S3fstem ; 
and these learned and doughty correctors soon devised that sweep- 
ing princ i p l e ^ thftf 4he Iliad possesses no unity -of general arga- 
ment ; but only a succession of distinct and independent arguments. 
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deooting distinct and isdrpendent poeat ; the productions of 
different autliorB» and of ditfereat ages ; mutilated in the course 
of tradition^ but variously danud ami tacked tether by diffe- 
rent later bands : that this tntemnl evidence of meddling and 
mixture, rendtned tlie text of the IHad justly liable to suspi- 
cion in all its parts f and confirmed the charges of interpohthn 
which they found it expedient to direct against particmiar pas^ 
sages. They did not so much reason^ from manifest corruption of 
the parts, to the general corruption of the wliole ; as, assume the 
t^orruptUui of tbe whole, in order to deduce aggravated charges of 
corruption against those parts which resisted their fkvorite priaei- 
ples of oorrection. Sometiises^ indeed, they reasoned in a circle ; 
inferring, as it suited them best, each from the other. At all 
times, itUerpBiaiion was to them, what revolmthns are to the mine* 
vai geology ; an easy and convenient universal principle, for gain- 
iag establishment for a favorite system. 

This was, indeed, a principle calculated to " render tbe ques- 
tion cofliplicated and interminable ;" and It therefore became in^ 
dlipensably necessary to meet It on its own ground, before pro- 
ceedmg to the argunienta of detail #hich affected particular cases. 
Wolfe and Heyne wefe asxioss, above all things, to establish this 
ground in the opinion of scholars ; because they were sensible, tliat 
if they could do tliis, tbey migbt then speculate and dogma^ 
tide upon the text with undisturbed aecority, and wiili unlimited 
latitude. But, tliia ground being wrested from them by tbe Ea>- 
ammuHam, it will follow ; that tl^ mere evidence, of attempta to 
adapt the teat to the varytttg habits of ages followtng Homer^ can, 
of Itself, afibrd no legitimate ^rouvd whatever for sospecting in*- 
terpolattoa of the aMtter* We omsdves have witnessed examples of 
ii natural disposition to uodemiM the language of Chancer, tind the 
orthography of Spettser^ yet without awakening any idea of vio- 
lating the matter of their poetry ; and a similar disposition, in^- 
epired by a sinsihir motive, of ada|iting the text of Homer to the 
habits of a later age, might as naturally have actuated tlte Greeks, 
without neeeaaarily inspiring a desire of adulterating the substance of 
the poem ; an operation, which its diffuiliY« p«blicily» and ita vene- 
rated character, tendered by ao meana easy» to the extent thai Wolfe, 
and Heyne, and some other Bystematio critics, have wliihed it to 
be supposed. Tbe Esaminatiim of the Pnmanf Argument has 
exposed one notable example^ of the mischievous rashness of at- 
tempting to correct Homer, upon the h\Mi assumption of iittttpo- 
iatiam ;* and we shall presently adduce anotlicr, equally fmltfol in 
salutary admonition. It would be an easy task to multiply these 
examples * for^ it is a fact as true as it is lamentable^ that the il- 
lustfious Heyne has neutralised one half of his gigantio leaming 
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expended upon the Ilisd, by tlie Tirttlent spirit of system witb which 
be has impregnated it. His attacks, are indeed vigoroas and in* 
trepid ; but, bis tactics ifsemUe more those of Hannibal than of 
Fabiusy and Ibey will in the end experience a similar fate. 

Having thus correctly stated the disttnot causes of *' the inno-* 
vatiotts of the modeni critics ;" we shall now summon within the 
lists the concentered argument of the E»amifutti0n, to the encoun* 
ter of which our leai-ncd Reviewer is here invited in all heraldic form 
and courtesy. Let him deny, either the prefki9e§, or the tonehmon. 
If be cannot deny, either the /orm^r, or the loiter; then, the anuM 
must remain with him, of showing, why the Unity of the Primary 
Argmment is not proved by it ? And, if that unity is proved by it, 
then it is certain, that all speculations resting substantially on 
an assumed taani af that unity^ and alt " the innovations pro- 
jected and carried into effect by modern critics,'' upon the ground 
odhnt false asiumption, must fall to pieces, however splendid and 
endearing the trappings of learning which may ha%'e been injudtci* 
ously fastened on them. The world in general is little aware, 
bow much of the pageantry of learning ccmsi»ts in trappings so 
attacked. It is futile to say, that such an argnment ** renders th< 
question complicated and interminable ;" for, every mind witting 
to reason,, and to which all reasoning h not confmeiom, mostper-* 
ceive, that its only tendency is to simplify the question, and to bring 
it to a term. To those who think in a tangle, every thing will con-^ 
tinue in a tangle ; but, those who wind off the tkreaid of time 
thoughts, will find that they thus arrive at a term. 

The Examination, *' in taking a comprehensive view of the en* 
tire Iliad»" arrives at these /o«r general positions. 

1. " That the poem nianifestly distributes itself int*o two principal 
parts or divisions ; of which, the first division is distinguished by 
the inaction of Achilles, and the ^etts of that inaction; and thcf 
second diviaion, by the action of Achilles, and the effhcts of that 
action ; and that these two divisions unite in an intermediate point 
of artieuiationj (the death of Patroclus,) in which point the first 
division finds its termination, and the second division its com- 
metu^ementm 

2. " That in each of these divisions the determination of the will 
of Achilles is strongly declared, yet in each he acts in direct oppo- 
sition to the declared determinations of hb own will; while at the 
same time be acts, in both, in exact conformity to the contrary de-* 
clarsdunll of Jupiter, 

3. "That, in both cases, that conformity is produced through 
the intervention of the supreme power of Jupiter, and by the 
means employed by him for that end; that bis power is directed, 
in the first division, to restore the inaction of Achilles to action ; 
and, in the second division, to cause that restored action to accom- 
plish the particular purpose for wUeb it was restored : so that the 
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entf uUimately attained by Xht action, was the tfnine for which the 
inaction was originally to be overcome. 

4. *• That, therefore, the will of Jupiter prescril^es the rule of 
the action of Achilles, and is the efficient agency in the main action 
of the poem ; and that the will of Achilles is totally subordinate 
to that supreme will, and is rendered the instrumental agency for 
acomplishing that main action; for, Achilles is, 1st. made to act 
— and to act by the rule of that will — when he had most resolutely 
determined not to actj and 2nd., to do, in substance and circum- 
8tance~*by the same rule — what he had with equal resolution de- 
termined not to do. — He slays Hector in the field, which, from the 
beginning of the poem, he had determined not to enter ; and he 
delivers up for honorable burial his body, which, at the close of 
the poem, he had determined to consign to the dogs and vultures 
of Troy." * 

Now, which of these positions will our learned censor under- 
take to deny 1 If be cannot deny any of them, it will follow from 
these impregnable facts ; which stand in evidence upon the face of 
the Iliad, and which are placed in their fullest light in the Exami- 
nation : *' That the sure aud irresistible power of the divine will 
over the most resolute and determined will of man — exemplified in 
the death andburialof Hector by the instrumentality^ of Achilles ;*' 
is a governing argument of the Iliad, co-extensive with its extent, 
running through all its length, and reaching to its extreme termi- 
nation. And, because it is a governing argument, co-cxtensive 
with the poem, and corresponding in all its parts by the intimate 
relations exposed in the Ejoamination, — Unity in the poem is thus 
demonstrated. And further ; because no other argument, besides 
this, governs and unites all the parts of the poem, this argument is 
thus proved to be the primary and governing argument; and 
the onus remains with our opponent, of showing that it is not. 
And how has he attempted to relieve himself from that onus? by 
the summary and convenient judgment ; "It would be difficult to 
prove, or to disprove it I" That is, *' it is, or it is not,'' according 
to the awful response of the wise woman of Brentford ; and he 
expects his readers to receive this oracular decision with reverent 
contentment, and to say with Simple; "I thank your worship; I 
shall make my master glad with these tidings.'' But, we have shown 
him the facility of thejproo/, it remains for him to show us the fa- 
cility of the disproof. 

But, this is an argument which makes '' Homer a thtolagien r 
If this should be the necessary consequence of the thing proved, 
it cannot possibly invalidate the evidence which proves the thing. 
Such a method of rebutting argument is as impotent, as it is be-. 



> Examination, p. 87. 
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neath a writer who is ambittoas to reveal an extenisive,. and intimate 
acquaintance with tiie writers of antiquity. Would he be ambi- 
tious also to be supposed ignorant^ that the poems of Homer were 
prized by those very writers for nothing more highly, than for the 
store of religious principles whibh they contain ? and which he is 
welcome to call theological if he pleases. Would he wish to be 
thought ignorant, that the Platonists conferred the very appella* 
tiou of theologian — ^eoXoyos, on Orpheus, Linus, and Musseus \ 
And would not Homer be as justly intitied, as those earlier poets, 
to the same appellation, in all those parts of his poems from which 
the philosophers of Greece drew the confirmation of their theolo* 
gical dogmas? Virgil has availed himself of the same principle of 
doctrine, for effectuating the separation of i£ueas from Dido ; and 
for mastering the powerful and all-ruling passiou, which detained 
him with her in Carthage/ But, that was only secondary with 
Virgil which was primary with Homer, and therefore it only pro- 
duces an incident in the ^neid ; whereas, in the Iliad, it manifestly 
pervadeSf charactetieeSy and determines the whole poem. In spite, 
therefore, of this tremendous corollary of our critic, the conclusion 
of the JEj^amination conAdently challenges, and as confidently defies* 
bis refutation. 

If he thinks that he has just cause to complain, because no His- 
tory of the Mohc digamma is found in an Examination of the pri- 
mary argument of the Iliad ; we are sure that we have much juster 
cause to complain, that no Examination of the primary argument is 
found under a head which expressly sets forth that title. Of this 
we do complain ; not of his having supplied his History, which we 
have read with considerable pleasure, and without experiencing any 
" narcotic influence'* in the perusal. There is a wide difference 
between substituting wild-fowl for venison, and supplying wild- 
fowl' ii/if^r venison; and we only wish, that he had adopted 
the latter method. Although the History disowns the Examination 
for a co-adjutor, yet, the Examination claims the History for its co- 
adjutor ; for, the force of the arguments, by which the History shows 
the precipitancy of inferring defect in the vuigate text of Homer 
from open vowels, or Af'altff, falls into coincidence with the ar- 
guments, by which the Examination shows the fallacy of inferring 
interpolation of the poem from an assumed defect of unity of gene- 



At veio £neas adspectu obmutuit, amens, 
Adrectoque horrore comas, et yox faucibus haeslt. 
Ardet abirefuga, dulces^ue relinquere terras, 
Attonitus tanto monilu, imperioque deortan*—^ 

' Ille, Jovis monitis, immota tenebat 

Lamina, et obnixua curam sub corde premebat: — 
Mutta gemens, magnoque animum labtfaetus amore. 
Jussa tamen ditmm exeqvitur, — ^^n. iv. 379-391-305. 
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val argument. Althoughy tiierefore, w« eounot bat complain 4>f Hi 
atttJior as a jtM^e, we Ibniil bim as a '' eo^adjutar ;** not iDtemiooal, 
we must acknowlege, but not on thai aceoont the less temX and 
^^tfjmitnt.*' And, notwithstanding the leluctance with which weans 
well aware be will receive onr siilutaiion in that capacity ; we yet 
heartily thank him for protecting the feowt of the Homeric tree, 
whilst we onrselves are engaged in secaring the trwmk and the 
branches. 

We consider the argument wbieh bekasadventm^d, in question^ 
ing *' defect" or ** blemish" in the ** open Towels" of the fuU 
gale text of Homer, as a step towards the recovery of the loss of a 
century of learned labor, exercised in seeking a panacea for 
those misapprehended evils. That the parsnil of the d^&mwuif 
dumi^ that century, has excited an heroic spirit of ieameii enter- 
prize, and that miK;h important game has been started in the pro- 
secution of the pursuit, there can be no donbt; as there can be no 
doubt, ibaf. innumerable herds of noble game would be started, \{ 
adventurers were to traverse Africa, in aU diiectioas, in search of 
a Mammouth or a Mastodon. We think, the conparisoa can- 
not be refused us ; and therefore we think, that until we can 
discover a living Mastodon, we shall never recover the msdihU 
Digamma. The century therefore has been lost, with respect to 
the partienkif object pursued, though much compensation bat 
been cothilenltty mede; and we should not have much oaase 
to complain of the pursuit having bees undertaken, had it not 
been attended with the raising a cloud of systewutiie duat, 
impairing the aisoernraent of the judgment^ contracting the 
focus of its perception, and seducing it intd numerous perversities. 
We entirely agree with thie Reviewer in thinking ; tiiat if ^* Bent- 
ley had been bom and educated hi a Southern country, his theory 
of the digamma would perhaps not have occurred to him ;" and 
we fmrther thiok, that if Heyne's vernacular tongue had not been 
the German, he would not have so eagerly taken up, and so 
tenaciously have retained, Bentley's theory, after Beatley had 
let it fall to the ground. We cannot but entertain a doobt, wbf ther 
tlie triumphant joy which Heyne expresses' at getting Bentley's 
private experiments Into his bands, would have afforded equal 
transport to Bentley in the prospeet. We confess, that we never 
could contract any degree of that chasmophobiay under the influ- 
ence of which Heyne exclaimed — " Quid auribus molestius esse po- 
test, qnam binae voc^s excipientes se nulla interjects consona I'* * 
a question, to whioh we shall presently reply. We are inclined to 
believe, that we should approach much nearer to the primitive visible 
text of Homer, by refusing all admittance not only to the unritten 



' Tom. Tu. 724. ^ Tom. ir. 444. 
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digftrnma, but by rejecting the written ^phdeuMiie y/ and alaD 
the fulcra of k\ y\ &c., wherever tiie sense does not pereapto- 
rilj demand them : telling ourselves at tlie same tiaie» that the 
living pronunciation, now dead for ever, corrected every apparent 
imperfection ; and that our awkward attempts to supply correc- 
tives in saundf differ nearly as much from the ancient reaUty, as the 
.motions produced in a corpse by Galvanism, differ from the graces 
of voluntary action in a living body. 

But, if we cannot hope to read Homer's poetry as it was origi- 
naiUy read^ we might perhaps be able to 9ee it, as it was originally 
uen : and if we would then reason of its enunciation by southern 
instead of by northern mialogies, we might reconcile ourselves to 
the absence of supplemental /n&ra. 

The spirit of system exercises a lamentably deteriorating inHueuce 
over the mind. Heyoe could hear and understand Prisciau very 
plaiuly, when be said — " hiahu causa solebant .£oles interponere F 
digamma, ut, Kat x^^h^ irvpre bafioy:* — inveniuntur / posuisse pro 
consonante simpUdy ut, oiofieros FeXivriP : — et, pro duplici canso- 
nanUt ut, "Siffropa ik Fov naiios,"^ But, when the same Prisciau said 
— '< F digamma £olis est quando in metrispro nihilo accipiebant r* 
then it was — " Boy ! tell him Tm deaf:" — ^'uon posse de eo tuto sta- 
tui, cum tensum loci haud teneamus.'** Yet, Prisciau renders his 
meaning as plain by his illustration in the latter case, as in any of 
the former ; and it was impossible to proceed securely, without as- 
certaining his meaning:^ 

AfAfies i* Fetpmvay, ro ii r apdero M6aa Xcyaia— 

But, in vain ; for Heyne was determined not to read, 

iiCTipaai TlpuifJUHO woXiy, ei b* FoUah* Uitrdai — 

TTOi^wv fikv Kparitiy kdiXei, vdyretrtri h^ Fayaaereiy — 

And yet, in all the three cases, the f, being **pro nihilo" interposes 
no obstruction between the bl and the following vowel ; like the 



> Tom. W. 446. * GiBimnaU Vet Lat p. 647. 

3 Grammat. Vet. Lat. p. 640. ^ Ibid. ' Tom. tU. 720. 

^ The Reviewer baa not conectly represented the meaning of Priscian. 
PHscian does not say — '* Si verisrime velimus inapicere, the digamma had never 
been a Greek letter, having been introduced by the Romans ;" on which 
ground the Reviewer asks — " Why then did he, who lived six centuries after Christ, 
insert the digamma in Greek lines composed six centuries before Christ ?" No one 
contradicts himself so absurdly. Priscian says — "The Greeks had anciently 
only 16 letters : 5ft verisghne velimua inapicere, the Romans also had 16 letters, to 
which they have added two, the F and the X." {Gratmn. Vet. p. 642.) Bat 
these, he telb us, they took from the Greeks. The truth seems to be, that as 
Priscian said of tiie Latin h, — " aqrinrtioiiis magis est nata, q¥am litera ;*' and 
again, " k UUram won e$$e aatemdim ue, sed n»Ui aq w ra rio tw ;" so he refcarded the 
digamma of the Greeks, which was " genus aspirtitionis, a spirtiu aspero dvoersum," 
(Heyne, vii. 700.) as being also, " aspirutianis magis nota, quam litera" 
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Ltitin A, m adrectaqu* harrore — pactosqu* hymenaos — where it is cer- 
tainly "pro nihiloJ^ This last ohservation of Priscian, however, 
unlocks the difficulty, which Hey ne is determined to keep locked in 
his Excursus on XevKiSAevos "Hpiy, ' rather than to surrender a parti- 
cle of his '' de digammo placita/* If we are unahle to affirm, 
whether Pi^pi?, or "Hpi;, was the most ancient form of the word ; 
w'e at least clearly collect — in vorvia "Hpri, *^ hiatus causa di- 
gamma interpositum,'^ if the form was "Hp?; ; or in Xevtc^Xeyos 
"iiprf, ** digammapro nihilo acceptum/' if it was FZ/pi?. But He^ne 
would rather suppose "Hpi; and Viipri, ^hos and ffihos^ &c., to have 
been different forms of words ; than understand, that they were 
the same forms f only that in XevicarXevos "Hp?;, and eaaerai ^5o*,* the 
digamma was *' pro nihilo acceptum.'* And yet, why suppose dif- 
ferent forms, when we are certified, that there existed a principle 
of articulation which diversified the same form ? This simple and 
complete solution, however, will be found good for all similar cases 
throughout the Iliad ; it disentangles innumerable perplexities, and 
it rescues the Homeric text from Heyne's desperate and merciless 
pruning-knife in those six passages, to which he will not administer 
this gentle remedy, but which he cuts and slashes till he makes 
them fkll from the tree : 

T&may fikv Kparieiv eOiXei, vayrefftri f iiv&ffereiv. — A. 288^ 
Kclv' 6')^€a KpoTiovres* &va^ h* cvotjffe raj^ifrra. — O. 453. 
ie/iiivovs' (^ofiietTSai, iirel Xlvoy Apfiar* avdiCTwy. — TL, 507* 
vov yivos* ov oi iieiK^s avatrtrifiev 'Apyeioitriy, — ^T. 124. 
l\(/rjXfir, rrfv Mvpfubdves iroirjirar &paKri, — 11. 449, 452. 

For, no vice whatever can be detected in these passages, either in 
the text or context, except that they refuse to conform to his "/?/«- 
Cita/' and his ** placit a*- .on\y require their conformity, because 
he would hear only one half of Priscian*s information ; but would 
not listen to the other half in which he was warned, that the di- 
gamma was capable of being occasionally nuZ/y/^e^? in metre, or 
rendered evanescent ; so that the preceding letter might pass 
through it, (as it were,) and come into immediate contact with the 
following Vowel : which evanescence, or quiescence, affords a toler- 
able proof of its tenuity, 

Bentley, appears to have been near recognising this principle 
oi quiescence; for, Heyne himself informs us, that he read h 
avT^ hfkpyov krvydri — iinrovs bfo7s erapoian;^ though Heyne abstains 
from drawing Out any of the necessary consequences of the princi- 
ple. He also tells us, in hjs margin, that Bentley read, ryepa bftipri, 
in $. 6 : but he has let tiie reading pass without any remark> either 
in his Notes, or Observations.* 



' T. iv. 173. and vii. 750. 
' T. vii. 75^9, 



* T. vii. 730. and 764. 

 T. ii. 454. viii. 115, 6. 
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We are well aware, that other learned persons' have thought litis 
lucid iUustratioo of Priscian to be obscure: but we are convinced, 
by its very nature, that the obscurity which they ascribed to ii, re- 
sulted wholly from the refractive medium of a previous system^^wx 
aUior critice — ^through which they viewed it ; and from hence 
alone have arisen so many unfounded charges of neglected digamma, 
and thence, of interpolation of the text; as we shall hereafter 
show. Priscian further illustrates his position from the early Latin 
poets; who, in their metre,' he says, likewise held their digamma, 
at times, *' pro nihilo ;" and he cites in evidence a verse of Te* 
rence, in which, by a similar evanescence of the digamma, the in 
ID invidia is rendered short ; that is, the n is brought into imme- 
diate contact with the following t, the v being *^pro nihilo*' — tVt- 
dia. 'Sot inuidia, for then it would be ** pro vocali,*' as he in- 
stances in bafioy;^ and not **pro nihilo/' And this he further 
shows, by reading the vit, in solvit, as two short syllables, by reso^ 
Intion — soliiit : but the invi, in invidia, as two short syllables by 
nullifying the v, and rendering it " otiosam — vacantem :*' like the 
h in inhio, inhibeo,^ 

What was the particular sound which the living pronunciation 
introduced before "Hpri, &vai, and other digammatised words, 
when the preceding vowel was open, we shall in vain expect to 
discover. Quiutilian says, that it was *' medius V etl litertt so- 
nus.*** We may be persuaded, that it was at the least semi- vocal ; 
that it probably varied in its enunciation before different words ; 
and was determined, or qualified, by the vowel which suc- 
ceded. It might be questioned, how far the old lonians intro- 
duced the sound ; and whether the affluence of vowels was not as 
much sought by their '^ mollissimit aures"^ as it is now dreaded by 
our staunch modern digammatists : so easily and sweetly do the 
vowels succeed to each other in the flow of Homer*s verse, if we can 
only emancipate ourselves from the prescriptive tyranny of north- 
ern and modern intonation and modulation. This question may be 
reasonably entertained with respect to a people, whose enujiciation 
resolved contracted vowels, and refused the fulcrum of the in- 
cipient guttural aspirate; whose organs of speech, and of bearing, 
preferred i^eX/oio to ^\iov. If, then, they avoided the A, or guttural. 



' Gramno. Vet. Lat. p. 546-7. * lb. p. 547. 

3 ** Ht inter litcras, otioaam Grammatici tradidenint'^ Victorinus : Gramm. VeU 
hat» p. 2465. " Hancetiam Grammatici volunt vacare." Terentianus : lb. p. 2388. 
What do these passages mean but, " jpro whilo accipiebant?" 

 I. c. 4. 

^ Heyne, T. iv. p. 444. Heyne strangely takes for granted, that " fMlUsntntB 
aurea** always call for eonmmants. We venture to think, that ^ey rather call for 
xwoela ; and that those *■* awes" are " dwis&ma,** whirh most require, and can 
best indure, the continual clapper of consonants. 
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aiptrate, it may be reasonaMjr doubted, whether they used the f, 
or laHal aspiraHy so extensWely as the modern digammatitts have 
assumed. Aulas Oellius has a tastefnl reorark od certain kiatut 
in Homer, which shows that he was not affected with the mcklem 
ehasmofhokia. " Vocalis in priore TeffBO eatrcna, eademque in se*> 
quenti prima, eanwre simul atqne Jmemnd0 kiatu tractim sonat. 
Est adeo invenire apud nobiles poetas hnfutmadi auavitatis multa, 
quae apparet navaia esse, noa fortuita. Sed, pnater casteros omnes, 
apud Homerum plnrima. Uno quippe in loco tales tamque Afffti- 
ies saniius in aasiduis i^erfeibus piStris fiieit/'^— ' 

fl b* h'ifni d^peV vpopiei elm/ia j^oKaSy, 
rj x'^*" ^h^XPP* ^ ^C i^haros KpvordWf, X. 151. 
Heyne, it is true, tolerates the final hiatus ; but then it is not 
through a principle of taste, like Gellius, but by a dry rule of pro- 
sody. > 

fiut, to whatever extent the old lonians did employ the labial 
aspirate, or F; (and we know, that out of Jive words instanced hj 
Dionysius as having the digamma, three did not receive it from 
Homer — ^YXkvrif eXo^, and hviip ;*) we may be assured, that it was 
of so soft and tenuous a nature, that we shall approach much nearer 
to the effect of their pronunciation, in our reading, merely by ar- 
ticulating the vowels distinctly, and marliing the arsis and thesis, 
than by admitting any determined intermediate sound of modern 
suggestion ; which cannot fail to be, both false and barbarous. 
We are persuaded, that we may apply to the digamma in all cases', 
what Heyne applies to it only in the middle' of words : ** digammi 
notatio parum utilitatis affert ad lectionem et scriptionem poetas.*'* 
We never could comprehend that exquisite affection, which was 
composed at the sequence of a after e, in the reading, fiXyea 99re, 
but disturbed at the same sequence in, 'ArpefSi^s re ^va{. We are con- 
vinced, that we may articulate vaLoiikv^ iavatrtre (instead of Hvatrtre^'*) 
without the intervention of two or even of one F ; and with as little 
violence to our organs of speech, or hearing, as irdtea omv ; or 
?rwea /i^Xwv, as Heyne bids us read, from Strabo,' without any F; 
the same utterance which yields v4fta fin — » will assuredly yield, 
with equal facility, — rf idvao — . 

Of the tone of the ephelcusiic or paragogiCy and in general, 
of tJU^ final y, we may perhaps form a more distiact idea than of 
that of the F ; from Quintiiian's description of it. It appears to 
have been a clear, sonorous, and pleasing though nasal sound, semi- 
vocal, analogous to the ringing of a metallic vibration, Jucundms, 



»VILc20. 

* The same is to be observed of cip4>^ ; which does not appear with the diganuna 
in Homer, but which, we learn from Prisclan, was f§ipdi^, in the ^olic. 
5 T. vii. 769.  n. 572. See darkens note on r. 172. ^ a. 677. 
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el fiMMt. tifmiemi^'r^toAnced by dwelUaff upon the first iiitootlioD 
of tlje n ; yet so« tliat^ it ahould not strike with appulse upon the 
following letter* if a conaonaiit; and should supply a fulcrum^if a 
vowel. The contrary open tone, of the final Roman m, which he 
compares to the lowing of an ox* appears to be preserved in the 
ad or em of the Portoguese, We shall in vain attempt to recover the 
true sound of the epMcmtie y; but its place would perhaps be more 
fitly noted by a marh» (as in the Portuguese ad,) than represented 
inadequately by a decided consonant ; or, it might be merely tup* 
posed, in all cases whei« the ear feds the seed of ^fulcrmm ; as 
in such lines as those cited by Heyne : 

ipai b^ SmkHv fiovkiifdpov *Iiriroc(S«#iTO. — ^K. 518. 
All/ r &pe)(wfniiri, iyfds ri fxiP elKe TttpetAs. — T, 35. 
ahrhfL^ ^via ftnr ivl ^peer), ftitrtiee re, — A. 3d3« 

    "A'iii irf>oia}ff€ 

ilp^y lb. 3. 

With respect to the British diganma, w, or ttaw, which occurs 
in our winegar^ wfo/and wenuoii, and which has been so persever* 
ingly forced into the verse of Homer ; we cannot conceive how any 
one, appealing to the ear^ can expect a passport for such associa« 
tions as these : meteweipe vranax — vroisi vrecastoe — wf vreken nwe- 
konta — 'weruonta vfidon — hoe weipon won — wiliou wtpAt wanae^ 
eein* Is it possible, to persuade oneself, that Homer wee-waw^d 
thus to his Ionian auditory ; with a woolly English is, always in 
his mouthy and keeping an ascendency in the ear like the drone of 
a hurdy-gurdy, or a bag-pipe V" We have no difficulty now in an- 
swering Heyne*s question ; ** quid auribus moketius ease potest^ 
quam binse vocales excipientes se nulla interjecta consona ?** for 
we reply, without any hesitation, ^* Britannicum digemma inter* 
jectum" We think we see the fate of this pretender,. in this exhi- 
bition ; and indeed, the muse of Spenser seems to have inspired 
him with something of vaticinian flexiloquence, when he said : 

" Thus on this rock they rent, and sunck in endless wawesJ*'^ 

We have now to produce our second example, of the mischiev- 
ous rashness of attempting to correct Homer by arbitrary and de- 
fective ** pktcita de digammo ;** and of supporting the corrections 
on the false assumption, that the Iliad is destitute of unity of argu- 
ment, and therrfore, interpolated throughout. In ft. 449, 452, we 
have these two lines ; 

vi^Xqy, r^y Mvpfuhoves woiijiray Avaxri — 
d/i^ bi 01 fi€y6Xriy aiXi^v woirfvay &vaacri— • 

Priscian, as we have seen, has left this rule for us upon record ; 



' Qoint. xii. c. 10. p. 1098* 4to. 

* See, on the pronunciation of the Digsnima, Vdlpy*$ Greek Grammar, pp. 201, 2. 
8th Edition. Ed. 
3 FairU Queene, B. ii. c. 12. it. 4* 
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" est quandO'-^n some occasions, the dtgamma is fnUiified in metre 
— in metris pro nihilo aceeptum.^* Thus, we saw it nullified or 
evanescent in S* Feipavay ; wliere,l ike the Latin h in miranturqu* h^ 
buisse, it does not oppose the elision of the preceding vowel by the 
succeeding one. By the same prineiple of evanescence, in Xcvku* 
XcKOf fhpVi it leaves the final consonant free to fall upon the follow- 
ing vowel, and, like the Latin h, in mm$iissimus Hector, it adds no 
length to a short syllable. Thus it is, also, that in these pas- 
sages, irolri<rav favaKTi acquires, by the same principle or prac- 
tice, the "same quantities with voliivav &KoiTiv\^ as in the Latin, 
nomen hahentes. Bentley and Dawes, overlooking this important, 
but too plain and simple notice of Prisciaii, proposed to change 
Tolricrav, to helfAoyro, or iropiovro ; assuming the f to be always in 
full activity as a consonant : a very convenient method, do doubt, 
of getting rid of a difficulty. Neither of these proposals, however, 
approved themselves to Heyne ; and so far be judged soundly. 
But, instead of being led to question his own '' placita," be at 
once peremptorily decided, by their authority, that the readings 
are incurably corrupt — " ex mea sententia eniendatio locum non 
habet ;** that the whole passage is an interpolation — *' totus locus 
de tentorio Acliillis aperte est insititius a seriore rhapsodo ;'* and 
he rejected the entire eight lines between v. 448, and 547 ; affirm- 
ing, " procedebat antiquum carmen sic :" 

aXX* ore bfj icXcff/i/v IIi|Xi}ta^6b> kt^lKOvro, 
hff pa t6& 'Rpfxelas epioi&yios f^e yipovrim 

By this operation, he got rid at once of both the rebellious troirftrav 
ayaKTi. But, Heyne*s system of correction was that of an amateur 
amputator, whose hand is in ; and who therefore advises amputa- 
tion, where another would recommend gold-beaters* skin, or, per- 
haps, only washing the (inger. 

There is, at a first glance, an apparent connexion and . corre- 



' This simple and lucid principle, may satisfy us at once in the lines, 

X"^ ^ ^^ of irpo<n6ini 
"Xapinfiity, Aihs vihr, feros 8* 6\o(pvhvhv tlftne, — E. 683. 
But, Heyne must tell as : ** Aihs vlhs fhros vitiose. Scilicet debuit esse 

xifni 9* ipa ol A^s vlhs 
^apmfiinf Tpoatiint f4wos 8' 6ko^uMiy leire. 
Now, to this '< debuit esse we reply : That there is no one line in the Iliad, in 
which Aids ulhk is found at the end, or, in which the final thesis falls on the last syl- 
lable of both words ; we find the termination, TmS^tfiAvos vSbs — 'S4<rropos vfbs — ^Toib 
yhp vihSf but never Aihs vl6s. The ear alone is able to account for this anoidamce ; 
for, what can be more ungrateful to it, than this whole emendation of Heyne P Com- 
pare with it, his emendation of the last line of the Iliad and his ** esse dehehaty'* in the 
Examination, ^c. p. 166. We find his emendations attended with the same eaco* 
phony, in both places. We may well call these, with Ernesti, " absoluta decreta.*' 
But, Homer's harp is to be put out of tune, that he may be judged by one half of the 
rules which governed his modulation. 
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t)M>ndetice between these two lines, which may satisfy an idle, or 
seduce an umnquiring reader; but, a few moments' reflective at- 
tention, to the passage, and to the context, will reveal the slovenly 
criticism and unpardonable wantonness, with which this great scho- 
lar would perpetrate this remorseless mutilation of the true text. 
According to this reading of Heyne, ^£e can only lopk back to 
KKioitiv — ^l^e KKicinvy he Oldened the tent. Let us then follow tlie 
story, with this reading : " Mercury opened the tent of Achilles, 
and brought in the splendid gifts, (sc. hr iiir^vris — on the ear,) lyid 
got down from the chariot. Priam also got down ; and, leaving 
Idseus with the mules, went strait to the house — lOvs kUv oikov — 
where he found Achilles/' Thus stands the story, after Heyne's 
amputation. But, what is signified by ^e icXia/i|K? We had just 
before, <&t£« vvXas, koX hvAifev oyiiasi this was an operation de- 
manding au exercise of divine power ; but, what need was there of 
that intervention, for simply opening a tent 1 Besides, what was 
that tent, within which the carriages were driven, and in which was 
the olros, or dwelling-tent, wherein Achilles resided 1 

But, let us now, with Heyne's good leave, take into the relation 
the circumstances, which he has expelled merely that he might 
maintain, per fas et nefas, his " placita de digammo." — '* When they 
arrived at the trench and lor titi cations, Mercury put the sentinels 
to sleep; and immediately unbarred and opened the gates, and 
brought within them Priam, and his splendid gifts, in the car. But, 
when they reached the tent of Achilles, aroundwhich was aspaci- 
qus court, and a close palisade, with a door fastened by a huge bar, 
which , Achilles alone was abl^ singly to remove, then Mercury 
opened it, and brought in the rich gifts, and descended from the 
chariot." Here, we have Homer; there, we had only Heyne. 
We now understand ; that Mercury, first, opened, by his divine 
power, the ^a^es of the Grecian fortifications, ami brought in the 
carriages : that the tent of Achilles was surrounded by an open 
court, and by a palisade in which was a g'li^e secured by a heavy bar : 
that Mercury opened this gate also, by his divine power, and brought 
the carriages through it, into the court: that he then descended 
from the chariot, and disappeared : that Priam next^got down, and 
went strait across the court to the tent — oUov — of Achilles ; which 
he entered, without any divine assistance.'' We see then, that 
f^€, in V. 457, which Heyne labors to refer to Kkiviriv in v. 448, 
refers, and can only refer, to Kkiiiha or ^piyv, in his rejected v. 453, 
455 ; fifi ^vpriv, as just before, f i£e irAas. The whole of this de- 
scription is moreover indispensably necessary, for giving sense to 
what Heyne leaves untouched; for, what meaning has i^s fc/cv 
o*jcov, if Priam was already in the tent ? What operation is denoted 
by, 'Ef>fi€ias ^£e icXiairiy, if there was no impediment fo be removed? 
Yet, such is Heyne 's inconsistency and incaution, that although he 
would expunge those eight lines because two words rebelled a^inst 
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bis **plaeita," (tlioofli they sobmkted to the ancient ^'pladt^"" 
reported by Priscian ;) he not only remarks, " babemus bic de- 
s^ationem aecuraiam t^atorti Achillis, &c. ;*'* bat he elsewhere 
•bows, critieaUyy that ^{e is ab$oiuttfy inappHedbk to K\t<rltpf, mid 
MH only he legitimately applied to ^fnfv.* Both the iroliitrav AyaKri, 
therefore, vindicate their own genuineness, in the vindication of the 
genuineness of the passage of which they are integral parts* This isime 
of those numerous passages, (ab uno disce omne8,)afwhkfh Heyne 
says, and on ground as loose as this, '^iatendum est, vrmim a rhap- 
todis esse insertum cum totohco, ad explendam narrationem. Cnjus 
generis loca mutta in Homerieii ndhi videor observasse, — Sane tnvtc- 
Hs argumentis talia probari non possnnt/'^ 

The assumed neglect of the digamma by certain assuaoed rbap- 
sodists, is the avowed ground of the principal suspicions which 
have been raised against the t^xt of Homer. *' In versibna ft rhap* 
todis in Homerica Carmma illatis, digammi negketus in oculos in- 
currit ; et baud raro interpolatio ex eo ipso neglectu arguitur,*^ But 
if we find, that we are directed by tlie rules of the ancient pronunchi-* 
tion to understand, that, in passages where the digamma is supposed 
by modern critics to have been neglected^ it is, in point of fact, not 
neglftsted, but only, is metrieally evanescent, and accounted ** pro 
nihilo :*' what a cluster of knots must at once t>econie uutied ;' 
what a scaffolding of learned system must drop at once to the 
ground ; and what a chain of argument, for inferring* tft^rrpaltfltoir 
of the Iliad, must necessarily be snapped asunder, and fill to pieces t 
Yet, this important distinction is totally overlooked ; because aR 
judgment on this subject is committed to Heyne, who has not 
made the distinction, and from whom nevertheless we are not sup* 
posed to appeal. "Qui ampliorem rei hnjusce uotttiam desiderat; 
ei auctor sum ut Heynii labores pensiculatius exemnet,*^ We also 
desire no other, than that Heyne's **piacita" should be examined 
** pensiculatius,*' provided system and prejudice be entirely banished 
from the examination ; because we venture to think, that the ge- 

* See his note, T. ii. p. 640. 

* ** Apud Homehim, olPytoraai, AvoCystfOoi, dtcitiir ii§6pm^ td 96Xm, nmaqutan ^Sd* 
kOftM,*' T. vi. p. 5611 : therefore, " nosqafun if itKi^hi* £»( ofycu', 4iK^*yciy, pro* 
prie remwere, T« ii* p» a4a« Upon th» vay principle he has corrected Clarke'i 
text, in B. 168. 

3 Tom. iv. 57. '  Heyne Tom. vii. 715. 

' " Qaam ratioMm aequerer n diguniao notmtdo et exprimewdo, (neirer, amfpri- 
taeniloi) ditt dutxtivi. — ^Videbam, seaoentalocaiBler se b^ae ooavenire ', reatare ta* 
men hauA ptuua o/io, qua mA eertam praceptionem revoenri nequirent* — In obserr 
vando uau digammi in Homericis, prmarium erat, ut illeesset constans ac perpetuus, 
kc" Heyne Tom. vii. p. 725, 723, 728. But, if this last position is Hi^oundedf 
what havoc must be made with the text, to render that use — CQnstantem ac perpe- 
iuufA? 

* JVIaitb^. Obs, Lex* GracO'Pro$. p. xUii. 
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n«mtaff mneot^ revpectbg the Hg^mma in thm e r^wvenei, ivill, in 
IhH cuse, lead to a very different conclusioii from that which has 
been »f late yeatt so actively deduced, to the prejudice and dis- 
<3fedit of bit |ioena« We snqpect, that the general argument will 
then be found, in a few words, to stand thus : 

Priactan'has transmitted to ns certain ancient rules, concerning the 
dinttmma ; some of which respect its me, but, one of them respects its 
iftMiae* Otu of the former is, ** kiaiu$ C4m$a $olebant JEoUm interpc- 
nere F digamma ;" the hut is, ** tit quando in metris digamma fro 
nikU0 aedpisbantJ* That is; they ioautimet implied a digamma, 
far ike sake of an hiaius ; and thej^ iometimes nuuyud the Sgamma 
in words which habitually had one. Numerous examples of all those 
practices, unquestionably occur in the text of Homer. Heyne, how- 
ever, bas established hb '' Placita'^ on the /ormer rules only, to the 
total exclusion of the last ; and he therefore admits none of its ex- 
amples. It is manifest, that if the text be tried by the former rtdes 
alone, and if it be tried by all the rules in correspondence, the re- 
sults must bf widely different, nay, in direct contradiction to each 
other. Heyne has tried the text by the former rule only, respects 
ing the tise of the digamma ;' even in cases where the digam- 
ma was metrically disused; and the results q{ that partial and defec* 
live trial, are now adopted as the universal canon for deciding 
upon the state of the text of Hcmier. But, surely it is desirable to 
our reason, before we decide finally upon the text, that it should 
be tried likewise by all the rules of Priscian, tn correspondence ; 
and that the difference of the results should be cautiously noted. 
And, in making that trial, it is evident, that we are not to be bound 
by ** plttdta*^ founded upon the contrary trial ; but, that we stand 
altogether as free, in examining the Homeric text by our complete 
criterion, as the author of the ** placita^* did, when he made the 
trial with apart only of the means which were afforded him. Let us 
then summarily observe, to what issue a trial of the text, by all 
Priscian's rules, inclusive of the last, would appear to lead us. 

We know, that the hiatus between final and incipient vowels were 
avoided, in the articulation of Greek verse, in three different way's : 
either by sul^oining to a final vowel the ephelcustic v ; or, by the 
labial aspirate f commencing the following word ; or, by introdu- 
cing hetvean the two the guttural or dental tones, k% y\ t\ We can 
represent the two former of these by one and the same superscribed 
line, whose |»otrer would be manifest firom its position alone ; as, elire 
— aMt{. If we were closely to examine the point, it is possible, that 
the other fulcra would prove to be suffixes to the preceding word, in 
cases uhere the final y was not employed. Now, since *^ est quando'^ 



' It is thus tliat be comes to bis premature axiom, « usus digammi in Homericis 
est cimstans et perpeiuHs" 
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the incipient F of digaipiniatised words was notexprtited in metrical 
articulatioUy and consequently, where it is to be accounted ^'^0 
nihilo " in written verse ; it becomes a necessary inquiry — what is 
that *'quando,** in which the digamma is metrUaUy quiescent ^ or 
evanescent ? And we should reply : 

1. It is quiescent f when it is preceded by a word, of whose last 
vowel the metre requires the elision : as in &^fi€s b* ilpdvay — ird>r- 
T€Wi h* dyderer€iy^—df 8' oiKab^ UiaBai — pitrere h^ apy\ — -Irt b* ekwero 

— n)K wrr' Olv€iiao, 

2. It is quiescent J when a preceding dipkihang is to be made shufrt ; 

as in, ir\€t6v(ap bi roi epywv — &XXa trv irip fjioi dva^ — &^/£erai iXutv 

tpfiy — biacricoTridoBai eKarrrov. This has place after the diphthongs, 
di^ ec, oc. 

3. It is quiescent f when the shortness of the preceding syllable, 
closed by a consonant, is to h^ preserved; as in, Xei/«:(u\evo« apri — 
woifjaay dvaiCTi — Acos vlos iiros — deiKes dvaaaifity — /uot KaKos et8<- 
rat — Kporioyres dva(. 

4. But, its frequent and close recurrence would often render it 
importunate, and offensive to the ear ; as in cKpive edUacri — vpo- 
triiiire dvaj — fieyapoiai ekUotji — . How was that oflfence to be 
avoided ? The only way to avoid the cacophony, was to render 
the incipient f quiescent in those cases, and to close the preceding 
vowel with the sonorous and grateful ephelcusiic y, instead ; thus, 
shifting the fulcrum, distributing the tones according to the gra- 
tification of the ear, and enouncing, (as we find it in the text,) ixpiyi 
idUaffi — TTpoaietwe fivaj — fxeydpoioi ecUocri,^ There can be little 
question with respect to the advantage of thus shifting the fulcrum^ 
and nullifvingihe native power of the f, if we trace its importunity 
through all the margins of Heyne's Iliad ; and suppose it to be as 
often pronounced, as it is there exhibited.^ Here then are four 
cases, in which, by the principle of Priscian*s last rule, wholly dis- 
regarded by Heyne, there will be no plea whatever for arguing 
interpolation, or vitiation, of the text of Homer, upon the ground 
of a neglect of the digamma : for, it will be evident, that the di- 
gamma, instead of being ignorantly neglected, is artfully sup- 
pressed. 



' We thus find, '* ratwnem et anahgiam, cur reirahatur aUerum digammaJ* 
Se6 Heyne, T. vii. 735. 

^ We have a strong evidence of this advantage, in r. 103 ; where Heyne tells us, 
** debuit esse foitrrrt F(£pi»'," but, where the text reads, foitrerf 5' lipiy* ; the f being 
pro nihilo in the latter word, in'order to allow the elision of the 6 ; and the 8 becom- 
ing ihefitkntnu Can there be a question, which of these readings would have the 
euphony, and which the cacophony ; whether we pronounce the f as tr, v, or /? 
Yet, the welcome th, welcome equally to sense and sound, is to be branded as jfm- 
rious — insititious, and to be turned outof doors ; merely that the evanescent f might 
be restored to substance by Heyne's Teutonic taste, to embarrass the line with a 
presence, from which the Ionic tiate of its author had been careful to remove it. 
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5« But, it is not clcfir tbatthe lonians may not, in many cases, 
have rendered the f quiescent, after an open vowel ; with a view to 
produce that sweetness of effect, which Gellios remarked in the ihuil 
hiatus. It is probable, that they did so ; wherever they found the 
transition from one vowel to another easy to their utterance, and 
pleasing to their ear. Quintilian has remarked the greater ease, 
and grace, with which some vowels follow each other, than others ; 
and the expression, or suppression of the f, would probably have 
depended upon the particular vowels which fell into concourse. 

With respect to hiatus ; much perplexity seems to have resulted, 

from not having. ascertained, exactly, what* constitutes that hiatus 

which .may truly be called, "auri moUiori intolerabilis,*' ^ and 

.which therefore demands a remedy ; but, on the contrary, from 

liavirig assumed, that it is the universal effect of '* bitue v<h- 

cales excipientes se, nulla interjecta -cansona.'* Heyne hinrself is 

aware, that the principle of inserting the P may be carried to 

an absurdity :: ** res tandem versa est tantum uon in lusum, cum, 

ubicunque duae vocales se excipient, interponere juvaret digam- 

ma."^ ' Vicious' hiatus might perhaps occur, where a short final 

▼owel before another could not yield the time required in eeesura, 

-and must therefore fail, if not sustained.^ But, wlierever tiiere can 

he immediate transitus from one short vowel to another, as in^ 

X^tpa eriv — lireira ^^ — a^ovs bk eXiapia* it would seem that there 

can be no ^* hiatus intolerdbilis ;^^ but rather, "jucundus hiatus,** 

as Gellius speaks, and therefore, no sufficient reason for urging, 

or evea supp'osing, the insertion of a digamma ; at alt events, it is 

more pleasing to account it **pro nihiloJ' But, this subject leads 

to a more extensive inquiry than, this place will permit. 

Now, if the text of Homer will, in general, bear a trial by the te^t 
of the entire canon of Priscian ; if no internal vice can be detected 
in the particular passages arraigned ; and if the charge, of a want 



« Heyne vii. 716. * lb. 768. 

3 We venture to suggest tt) the Reviewer, that his equivocal but fascinating ^i($6Krc, 
in E. 36. (see Q. R. for July, p. 66.) is probably no other than a corruption of ujcy- 
ri, with its digamma. We read in Y. 850. . 

ainiip 6 To|evr^(ri rttfci fiSetna ffUhjpov. 
We should perhaps read, in E. 36 : 

rhp fiev ^ireira Ka0€i<rev M ft6€yri "XKOfidofSptit, 
In both places, the word will intend darkness or deepness of hue: — **ut rh pJ^av 
declaret" Comp. Heyne viii. 528. iv. 603, 4. vii. 760. Homer calls Scamander, 
xoTonhs ^OviiyriSt in T. 78. and *. 603 ; and the epithet would thus be acquired, 
from the visible effect of its depth. Here, hiatus is remedied by the digamma. — We 
find the ictus of casura in the last syllable of M, and in the same place in the verae, 
in T. 226. and ♦. 31 ; but no where else in the Iliad. In those two passages, the 
feeble caswra is sustained by the double consonants which follow ; In iiri fi6€yTt, 
the f will stand ** pro elupUci consonante, ut Hiaropa ik foi waiMs.^^ 

 Conf, Heyne vii, 748. and 747., and iv. 7. 



» 
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of general and harmonising unity in the poeaiy ia pioved to be abso- 
lutely unfounded, and most unskilfully made ; ia it agfeaUe, or 
offensive to reason, that Homer should be tried and coademaed by 
*'placita^^ founded on only one kaffof th^ etman; and that we 
should consent, implicitly, to sgn the warrant for his execution 
under such a judgment! Are we intirely to forget, that the greats 
est learning, when it haa deeply implicated itself in system, is no 
other than dignified error t 

Thus then we see the peniicious coaaaquences of attempting to 
criminate the text of the Iliad by defective and fallacioos aasump- 
tions, respecting the power of the digamma ; and of supporting 
those attempts by false assumptions, respecting the struotuia and 
composition of the poem. We may now see the importance of in- 
quiring both into the Primar y ArgumeiU of the IHsd, and into 
the HUtory of the Digamma; and we shall be satisfied, that by the 
proof of the conaisteBt miity of the poem, and by the pr6of, that 
f he digamma was, ocoasioBallv, as neuiral in the Greek metre as 
the h in the Latin, the iUad will be justified (Vom more than 
nine-tenths of the charges of neglect and carrupUomf which have 
been so asaiduously and passionately preferred against it by Heyne, 
that he might enjoy the exercise of an Imperial Criticism. 

But we must remember the ** narcotic influence** of 30 pages. 
We shall therefore conclude our remarks, with assuring our very 
learned, but very impatient censor, that we freely fling away all 
the resentment which he has iotitled us to cherish towards the 
obliquity of his judgment of our EaaminaHon ; and lAmt we cheer* 
fully justify his natural partiality for bis own oiceiov F : of which 
we may say, certainly with about as much wit as Cicero, ** iuum 
JMgamma noveram.*' 

July, 1822. GRANVILLE PENN. 



ADVERSARIA LITERAJUA. 

NO. XXX. 

Verses by Lord Carlisle: to Lady Holland, on the Snuff-box 

bequeathed to her by Bonaparte, 

La dy, reject the gift ! — 'tis tinged with gore ! 

Those crimson spots a dreadful tale relate : 
It has been grasp'd by an infernal Power, 

And by that hand which seaKd young Engbien'a faie. 



Il 
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Lady^ reject the gift !-^beneath its lid 

Discord, and Slaughter, and relendess War, 

With every plague to wretched man, lie hid ;-— 
Let not these loose, to range the world afar. 

Say, what congenial to his heart of stone. 

In thy soft bosom, could the Tyrant tra^e ? 
When does the dove the C|agle's friendship own, 

Or the wolf hold the iamb in pure embrace i 

Think of that 'piie« to Addison so dear, 

Where Solly feasted, and where Rogers* song 

Still adds sweet rausic to the perfumed air. 

And gently leads each Grace and Muse along : — 

Pollute not, then, these scenes; — the gift destroy ; 

'Twill ^care the Dryads from that lovely shade ; 
With them will fly all rural peace and joy. 

And screaming Fiends their verdant haunts invade. 

That mystic Box hath magic power, to raise 
Spectres of myriads slain — a ghastly band ; 

They'll vex thy slumbers, cloud thy sunny days. 
Starting from Moscow's snows or Egypt's sand* 

And ye who, bound in Verdun's treacherous chains. 
Slow pined to death beneath a base control, 

Say, shall not all abhor, where Freedom reigns, ' 
That petty vengeance of a little soul ? 

The warning Muse no idle trifler deem : 

Plunge the cursed mischief in wide Ocean's flood ; 

Or g^ve it lo our own majestic stream — 
The only stream he oould not 4ye with blood. 



IDEM GR£CE REDDITUM. 

fveptff ya^ h To7(riv t^inrrog ri^ cSv 
xarip^t iedfixov, 'JByyiaeyov ftopo-iftoy 

a^apa, ^p' f itrauSt^* iv xoAufifMtTi 
"Ap^g, Srota-ts r* avoixrif, ifis xal ^ovos, 
xei) ^oijxo;, uytpamoio-i vevflij, XavJavfJ— 
jxijy aS irXavono TOiaS* ip^S/onj'v irXavijv. 

fovlov rvqiwov a-riiuar I'^ysia-^i viMv ; 



» Uolland Hou^" 
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^fXofXTOv alrros rig aira(rev y^&piy ; 
Xuxog rig dlog r ^v aitdKkit^BiV fi<riv ; 
To d' 'A^nrmot) ' iwfiM fiXrxrov (rifiow 

iv6* coiairoios ahreia' iuoSfMV yavog, 

Xap'm(r(n xai Moio'aia'tv ir/iiTooq yiymg, 

^pvo&mv $8 i^vi fdaivi ^Ikrarov rinov — 

TO Soopov h^iXsi^oVf bk yap ixfvyu 

xai raio*! <rw J^aWciv tlpi^yr^g X^S'^* 

Ta $«p' ^ffi Ti fjJptrifLov Auypov i^ivos, 

TTOisi re TroXXoiy roov ^ovEudevrcov X^P^^> 

o^vov T atinvov, ^Xiov r av^Aiov, 

aTTo ;^g*/iraTwv Moa^ou re k Alyvirrov y(ioy6g. 

'T[ji,6ig, rvgivvctiv 8owX/oi(ri Secftao'iv 

* HpluvlQi(nv ey^gaviivTotg, oux ?p^gi 

TO wavTS^ gp^fl^(rouo-iv ei^ ntfotv ^uo'iv 

irpog lx$/xi](rtv ?p^9o^ euyevej Tup^ov. 

TvjV vouieTOVCOLV Mover oiv eu Xoyi^lrctf* 

Els T^v tiXao'treiv ^l^ov ep^9i(rrov xaxcov. 

'/fS' uSflcTflOV avaxTi xaXXhrco ilhv — 

o; outtot' oT^i^ r' ijv jXfa/veorSai ^oW. 

R. Trevelyan. 

In a note on Persius^ Sat. iii. 9* '' Arcadias pecuaria/' (the 
droves of Arcadia) Mr. Gifford quotes Marcilius : '^Arcadis 
pecuaria^ Asini. Arcadia Asinorum patria in Graecia. In Italia, 
Reate." He then adds: ** Here is something gained; and as asses 
are now getting into vogue, some of our travelled gentry, perhaps, 
may be tempted en passant, to pick up one of them to improve 
the breed at home/' If Mr. Gifford will confess the truth, he 
will acknowledge it is whispered, as well in Albemarle street as 
elsewhere, that of late more than one traveller has brought back 
an ass from Greece, A very fine one is expected from the 
banks of the Velino, the neighbourhood of Reate not having lost 
its ancient reputation. It is remarkable that Pliny ascribes to 
the Reatine waters the power of hardening certain animal sub- 
stances.  *  

Cumulus. 

I shall feel obliged to any of your Correspondents who will 
prove that the word cumulus is a pure Latin word ; and that it 
was known to the writers of the Augustan Age. D. B. H. 

''■■  > 
' Ut antca, « Holland House." 
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evysvoug ctyoAm iroXuftaAoO^ Hpoairigov BaK^ov, 

KuTiave 7rpd)6ripo$ (peu \ xiriuvev 'EppixlTn^ 
xsdvfj. nSitra yitnv ^ vixig 'Hgidavou 

ctyyiisv oLif,irt\o€i^ kvrlot fjLOV(rofr6)\.eo¥, 
to) irokiis ipYivowrif (ptkco eTriv^pa ^ipovres , 5 

IcdXaJ T^^ e(r&\Yig tixvfjiopoio ttocu. 
A Ss/Xai', aXo^ov ^ijgoujxgve rci$ to^ol to/)j^ ! 

Ti; roi Iliegltoov 'npy^^ii 6dvpofJi,evco ; 
ai yap ^voe0 Ivipuxv sTi] jXfiXixro^ aoi^als, 

<rrjg yikxiig xe $/Xijv a5o9«v aflXov dlyoig' 10 

oiov aft' £upu5/x)j ^a<r* Ixfle/xsv 'Ogfia, fieXfai 

rXaVTa xara^ioviov ^Xiy^iu uAaxijv re xuvo^. 
^^XX' ^TOi xat xsTvo^ o^oiov vevios as^eov 

/xarp jctovov ovgavloig fiiiL^otTO TroXXa $5oT^^ 
xaiToi KaXXioVi}^ ulo^ ^fXo^ eSp^sro elvai 15 

xa} S^pot^ ftoXTTJ peiigoi r lirgtrp^ev "E/Spou. 
JEjXTPj^ 8', 61 ipfivoov [ler ounpr^xjoo Icttiv av6) 

co) jxgv Tij TggvJ/if, TJJ ^flfftgvY] Sg yigotSf 
rls xev aeMfjLevon, tI$ avjfvijraj rgov oiXyo$ 

roov ^woov ys^lXoov coi re xot) *Aovl<n ; 20 

Toiyoip uTFeipedoKn Tretg' avigiiroii api$t]Xoy 

o'cp o'l^y gjptt> iYj(rstg ouvov airoi^Ofjt,ivifj$' 
e\ 8* fri y' i^wcrovixoTo-i ftsr' ap^oLlois re vioig re 

xat rig ^lotovloov vvv X^P^S ^^^^ vifi^v, 
^y/B* hyco rovrcov ^refp^o'Oju.ai. /2 K^yl^l 8a; 25 

frfieyvvfievri, xa) epoog oS jxeXs^ w ^(^oti};^ 
Oixrp' 6\o^vpa>fue<r6a.' aTrcoXero 'Eppixerrtj, 

(Tuv re Sa.o^po(r6vri cSXefl' ' O[iofpo<rvvvi, 
(Tuv r Soigoif x^f^^^ '''' wXoyro xa) ^wioy ij^o^* 

watrav o?^<r<re raXag IIpo^Tregog ayXatriv^ 30 

QuB* oyff yag xe/vijj IpoecrcDjj 8^ wot' axoucei 

au8ij;, efji,7Fegi[ji,(og yfiv jxeXt^o/xgyij^y 
S Xf«y^ou, xal axsccriTroyou -woXoyijflecny oijxaij, 

ola wsXgi re^yig ^^^ol rsp^iyooox), 
'H yoip xiW e'Ma. ru (ji,ov<rixoi Tgff/xia Traorecoy 35 

iyvco flijXwTgpcoy ?fo%* apiTTpeTrioov, 
8axTuXa 8* 6u vco/xa Xairjfijpa, fiaiovra. Kiyahetv 

xpowftaTiX^j o^o^iij; Tsyp^gflTi xonvoregotg. 



' The author of these Greek and Latin elegiacs is the celebrated Thorn. 
Valperga, Abbot of Caluzo. £o. 
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Kai yap hmpitkiviw 9f Atv Xit^vt tj^c^ft ^^^ 

o7 pa <ruv 0tpju.oyixou^ xtxpoavroi x«r* a^it/xouf , 

jx59ov 7v* Eti^opfiog llavtoUao Xiyto. 
17avSot$i)y fUTffTfira Sifi^ lyi n\}iar^opoi ^u; 

o^Se Tfpi ^uvni/ti fMra^ioy «e(rfba iroXovrroiy 45 

T^Xs jXflcX' awXavioov iu&ioof rf irA«ey«v* 
oXX' atioD riy'y a^oioy ty oSoo-iv, iy ^piiri S* o^y^ 

ajxjSpoVtoy yJft^i}^ ^ioyyov ^TOup«ey<i}^* 
'' £iju.( (uaKup' t/ yoisoy ou Xijysre ; U^oo'Ttpcp elve 

flo$ aSyoSira TSoy /i^' f 10*1x1 fivgifs^vov 50 

xou yup xaiTfp ^to'agxof, aii^'^arov oX/3oy ipwroif 

rp (TTopyp X^^P^ xovpiiiuo ^l\w, 
Axnap oXif S^xpuwy* ri jm^oi ourco r^xrrm SLk>s/»i ; . 

o'jxixpou^ ^/xrre^ou; vouSa^ iiuffL cyfTot. 
i4uro^ ipnTTog pufj^rpog t/teTo irapijyopof laTM' 55 

afA^m Of ^^coy [AVfifJLOVB fi^tu, (Xdcpco. 
nponrtpt, T^ xu8^ o-tf vs graideo* r^$ firi Tvp^fiep 

v\lUis i^ rii* hr^ ypoc^ofu&f oTpwiec 
*^ Alwirriv irayrfO'O'i /xoXiotm Sf roi^ imixcyj 

ijS' '£/Jf «;^fTTijy ;)^9«5y I«pij x«Tf;^f4, 60 

avSpi ^/Xtt) rp/ioe x«eXa Aiirouo'ay rexya^ ^o^ct^^ 

^poV^aroy ex rpiran]^! eyyiaxatSffxrny/' 



Memoria Henrichetta Tapparella, Prima Vxoris Prosperis 
Balbif Viri genere, Uteris, moribus, institulis eximii. 

Occidit beu ! primtt fulgeos in luce juveiitae 

Henrichetta* OmnU sceptrigera Eridaoi 
Urbs luctum fovet ; ingemlnat inoerentia coatra 

Carmina vitiferis ripa propinqua jugis, 
Munere quo ratum obsequitur pia turba marito 5 

Eximio cximiae prepropere occiduas. 
Ah miser! ah! tali duni ploras coQipare ademta 

Tarn citOy Pieridutn quid tibi praestet amor. 
Namque utinatn fidibus foret exorabilis Orcus ; 

Inde foret fidibus sponsa receptatuis ; 10 

Fertur ut Eurydicen conjux testudinie fretus 

Quaesisse, haud Stygiuni territua ante canem. 
In luctu sed enim parili conquestus et ille est 

Tantum cum superis imta tnuita deis/ 
Quanivis Calliope natus Permesside, quamvis 15 

Carmine sa^pe feras, flumina saepe moraiis. 
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Si qua tmmmn fleofti fraotra libi mastte «viilapti8 

Hinc ^foniet oans niMibiiSy ant quia honor, 
Quis tua de nmltis, ^is dicere damiia mcuaet, 

Quos idem Maau et tifai juii|it amor i 90 

Late igitur patti|i8 per ta claiiafmia tenis 

Laus ntipts^atquetuiM iiobilia igma erit: 
Et jam fii qtK>d adiuic inter vateiteaque n^voif uo 

Ausonidum Graiia elt pretkitn BuaMria^ 
£q hosexperiar. Fax o re»tificta jugBlia, £5 

Tuque amor iafelix ca«saqiie votM tori, 
Edamus questus. Heu ] occidit Henrichetta, 

Atque una concors Curst, pudensijiie Fides, 
Gratiaque interiit fidi comisque susurri. 

Sunt festiva tibi, Prospere, miHa auper. 30 

Namque audire potis numquam jam duke loqnentis 

Vocem, jam docte, dake canentis ^ria, 
Mukentisque feros animos curasque levanlu, 

Mirifica unde duet flexiM ab arte sowi9« 
Nam bene culla, uiLer generoiap una pueUaa 35 

Prapcipua tenuit miisica menle aacra ; 
Et bene erat digitis docta mcrepuiase coruacis 

Cymbala nostra, \et»8 cjuse nova npiaen b^bmt : 
Quippe animam nacta faarmonkam divinitMS, atque 

Egregie ad kges cono^poaitam superas, 40 

Una quibus ratio haroMtfucotrum quae numQrorura ;> 

Utar ut Euphorbus* dogmate PaDthpidas, 
Panthoide, post Pytba^or^ Samio sate patre, 

Non, ut nomine ego, sic fruoi* aur^ tua ; 
Nee circum astrorum carmen sublime meantum 45 

Audio, quaeque procul consona, quapque vag^^ 
Ast quaedam mihi vox, exilis in aure, sed imum 

Ad cor acuta, uurus devenit astherias : 
Fivo beata ; oculosjam tergite. Prospero, ut ejus 

LaudarimJlettishactenMs ipsa, refer. 50 

NamMvina licet sim gavdia, corporis egppers, 

Nacta, virt primo kkor timore mei. 
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 Verba sunt Py thagorica Tiin«4 (Locri de Aniaia mundi « x^ ^ ©t^ 
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* Tbe name of tbe Abbot of CaluaKO amplest .^^ Orcadian skepherii 
V9»Eufor^MeUsigenid, Edit. 
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At tacrymis satig indahum : iabiscerefrvuML 

Jam veto ; nostra habeai pignora deiicias. 
Ipse meam valeat matrem solarkr €cgram ; 55 

Jamque memar vivat latus uterque tfnei. 
Prospere^ tu pare divae ; cujus Aumujo nos 

Addemus verse carmina pauca notse :- 
Cuncti quam laudant, inprimU quos mage oportet^ . 

Hac Henrickettam Mjcra rtcepit humus* GO 

Lustro atatis adhuc quario tria pignora ligmt 

Pulchra viro, baud cassofuncta puerperio* 

ThomtR Valperga Ode ad Foriuriam. 

O <}us auperbo Diva levis pede 
Insistis orbi celsa volubili^ 

Quae vota tot, questus tot audis, 
£t stolidi maledicta vulgi ; 

Non vero habendas et tibi gratias 
MuUos fateri ; quippe suse magis 
Debere virtuti, voluntque 

Cuncta suae pretium Minervae. 

Tu iron 69 uni tradere Lydii 
Gregis magistro nobilis annulum, 
Femurque reginae retectum 
Cum que toro diadema ceesi : 

Sed ille, quassse te sociatn ratis 
Qui vidit, omnes ipse refert tibi 
Dux tantus acceptos triumphos^ 
De gladio queritur^t/e Bruti. 

Tu vel caventem, quum fugit obvios^ 
Quemvis io hostem conjicis abditum, 
Vitamque quoquo vis per omnem 
Certa suo pede quemque ducis. 

Ti| saepe inertem toUis humo, jacet 
Dum strenuus frustra. Ipsa nee ingent 
Sive elegantis^ sive docti^ est 

Gloria te sine parta coiquam. 

Unus tuarum navita nos vehit 
Infemus extra jura Itfoidinum ; 
Ludusque forsan eras futurus, 
Saeva^ tibi male consenesco. 

At iuterim te, non humilis metu, 
Sed mente laeta. Diva, caho memor ; 
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Nod quod gravi nuoquam flagdlo 
ElicttUse oiea fluenteni 

NpD delicata coilibitum tibi 
De pupula sit guttulam ; amantiua 
Sed quod renidena nunquam, tuis non 
Muneribus nitnium benigna 

Insauientem perdideris. Juvat 
Plus nempe toto dimidium. Nihil 
Cui tu negaris^ patre Vecors 
Ule satum se Jove autumabit* 

Th, Valperga Epigramma. 

Ovx avafAapr^TOig fTxsXs a'oio'i 6$ols, 
BlcxeXov ufji,yeoiJi.ev (re ^(Koi, th wotxiK^pw, 

BotvixM 7ro\ufpotilri$, oXXor^ rftff^aXldVi 
Oovpov, ipKr^fApayoit 8i« t^ Irrea xeii iji^ku¥ olfMif 

"^XAors S* iil^69poov, alp^uXw, dfipoyoov, 
JloKKov {hrepfiaXhovrei fifwr&9 yevo^, ornr«/to£p 

"EXXr^vag jCtoATrp aXXos mgyifi wr$. 
El 8* ou Tfima xotr alo'ay i^r^ria, to euhf anft^ig 

*£rr} iM>dfr(ra»Vy ^j^iOccoy to /xty0e» 

Th. Falperga Epitaphium. 

Bruta mei^ Thomae Valpergae, hie condita para est. 

Mentem animi sacfis inaeouisse juvet ; 
Linguarum incubui auxiliis penitaeque oiatbesi ; 

Ac lusi^ Arne^'tuo carmine^ Thjbri^ tuo. 



The following translation of a verse in the Psalms which will 
be ino mediately recognised by every reader, is transcribed from 
the blank page of a book containing much other Ms, matter by 
the late celebrated scholar Gilbert Wakefield : ^ 
*£lg e\a^os voTa[ji.oh ttoSeI ^oov apyvgodivou, 
"TSaT* eyctt t^covrog fwvra 7ro'fl>)jxi Oeov, 

Southey has employed this beautiful image almost totidem 
verbis iu bis poem of '^ Roderick, the last of the Goths :'* 

** No hart e er panted for the waterrbrooks. 
As Roderick thirsted there to drink and live." 
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I KNOW not whether ^ou are a friend to technical, systems of 
facilitating the remembrance 6^ paints in chronology. The us^ 
of them has been much combated : but since thfsy have received 
the sanction of some men of talent and knowledge, it would be 
unwise to condemn them altogether. Dr. Grey's system seem» 
the most prevalent : iitid yet the grating sound of ,fats chronolo- 
gical verses cannot but b^ thought detrimental to its success. I 
beg leave to offer to your readers a system, xvhich, though much 
indebted to Dr. Grey's, i^, 1 presume, free from soo>e. of i\» 
defects. 

Let the following vowels represent the numberjs : 

1 2 S 4 . 5 ^ . 7 a 9 -iO 
a Sl e 1 . I 6 6 6 u. <|, 

The Bumerical nepresentationby consoHatUt will not be ^iiitie 
80 easily r^mda^ber^^ but will cause little trouble. . 

ied4d6 7B9H) 
t:b> Q d f g I m 11 |> t 

The above consonatits pro^:i;ed in alphsibettedl order : except 
that h, j, q> ttrd otimtM for the' Mke 6f i^uphony : k and s are 
omitted, that they may pitiddd^i nb ccmfiision wiltl t ; and r is 
omitted, as the roughest letter. 

By way of experiment, suppose the dates of the following 
events, which occurred in clode cohjunetton, be required: The 
death of PbiUpi-^tfae destruction of Thebes by Alexandak- — the 
battles of Granicus, issus, and Arbela. We may form the fol- 
lowing spondaic : 

Philip slain — Thebes-c/e/, Gran-rfg^, Iss-<fec7, Arbel-i&i. 

The similarity of the proii«Hi«iatioti in tliese fictitious syllables 
has a peoujiar tendency to facilitate the memorial process. Jkiii 
it the chronological order be accurately preserved, as in the line 
before us, the. facility is greatly increased, in consequence of the 
alphabetical arrangement : ), f, d, b. However, it is admitted 
t^at this similarity cannot occur in dates of etents very far dis^ 
tant in time. 

The fictitious terminations should occupy the wbole of the 
hn syllable, and that isyllable otily. 

In recotnm^ditigy houiever, this system, I ciranot btitexpfMi 
my concern tbut so mttdt time is spent on th^ date of minute 
events at out Ullit«niilies. Stitfely tbe div«»««i<#f History into 
certain grand epochs^ well established in the memory, and the 
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rererenoe' of dates laf ik ^Uur iniponaiit ofttiire to tfaoM epoclia^ 
without tbe exact kiiowledgA.o£-tliair particular year, must an* 
swer every purpose of polite education — aiid roust mati}£estl| 
coincide witn the necessity which that education imposes on w^ 
US attend not merely to tbe histories of Greece and Rooie— and 
itkiM unfortunately are too generally supposed to end with the^ 
death of Alexander and of the Caesars — but to the extensive, 
range of die whole of ancient and modern history. 

Technical memory is of considerable utility in other respects^ 
There iire many circumstandies, which, offering in their naturei 
no spontaneous ai^sistatnce to the memory^ le^ve^ a very slight 
impresaion, and afe lost immediately. 

1 read that ApoUonius Tyaneus lived in the reign of Domitiau. 
A few weeks may erase this fact from my mind, if I suffer it to 
be preseMed to it without solne artificial assistance. K, how- 
ever, I bear in mind the shnilarity of sound in Tyaneus and Do* 
mf$^^nf*h$i¥(fi difficult is it to forget the fact { — ^^Again : the onra- 
KwitJos among the* Syracuttans was inflicted for the space of -five 
years* How easy is the association between the ««TaXi(rfiO( and 
vfyrc. If tbe Romans pollicefn presierui^t, the gladiator's life was 
spared ; if they polUcem verteruni, it was destroyed* . The 
pressurei then of the hand preserved the life. I will admit that^ 
if any passage, especially from poetry, cau be obtained, which 
mentions the fact, this is a better method : and, if we cannot ob- 
tain a .verse made ready at our hands, it will be useful to turn 
versifiers on the occasion. Even parts of verses are efficacious : 
and those measures should be adopted, which are most easy of 
impressing themselves on the mind. For this reason the hexa- 
meters and the pentameters will be usefully employed. Our blank, 
verse is not at all fitted for this purpose : we must employ rhyme,, 
if we uae' our common metres. In cases which admit o^ it^* 
deeitation should always be called to our aid. Aftentian 
t* the nalnr»of things will often facilitate oar memorial opera- 
ttons. . it is better lo tell a boy that a spondee b^ its very 
. BBUte leads to a knowledge of it, than to tell him it is com- 
posed of two long sjilafoles. The same thing may be saitf 
of an iamh^ and of an anapest. And how much easier would 
boys find it to remember the quantity of a tribrach, if they would 
ha#« sense emoogh to attend to its derivatiomi instead of tbi^ 
^y simply read that a tribrach is composed of three short sylla- 
bles « and in a little while they aite quite a€ a loss to i'emember 
wfaelber the syllables are two, three, or four. I have ali-eady 
Spoken <if comaoitting ntetws So memory. How apt are boys 
t^'Sum over the Gradus, and hasttiy' look at the quafttity of 
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a wordy widibuteveti reading the verse ^hich it setdown^ to see 
whether the quantity is wrongly maffked by the error of the' 
printer !— so far are they from steadily committing the }ine Co' 
memory. 

llie technical associations will be found of peculiar use in 
scientific terms. What extreme difficulty does the memory feel 
in impressing on itself the meaning of the plants and the animals in 
the Georgics and in Theocritus. At the siime time I confesa 
that it sometimes is of little use ana really worse than use- 
less^ to annoy ourselves with too nice a recollection of such 
English terms as are equivalent to the Greek and the Latin, in 
these subjects : especially if we consider how little we know of 
their real nature^ and how little satisfaction can be obtained as 
to an exact equivalence. 

Our associations should be made as simple andrapid as pos- 
sible. In this, care must be' used, otherwise we shall be at as' 
'great a loss for recollection as if we had never made an associa*'' 
tion. And let me finally observe, that, though the invention of 
such associations may occupy some time, jet in the end we 
must meet with an ample reward : for, when they are once 
made, they are not easily forgotten : and the very labor, which 
we spend in making them, serves to make our acquisition of the 
knowledge we derive from them, mone certain and permanen4?« • 

S.Y. 
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jThe three Correspondents, as X. affirms in your last No., 
p. 358, D. B. H.— AJ. W. — and M., having written '' much on 
the difficult passage in Livy iii. 5., but, like most writers of the 
present day, thrown little light on critical subjecirs,'' it* ia 
much to be regretted that your pages have not ofteiier leceived 
his more luminous contributions, in the passage under <^r no» 
tice, be breaks up the Latinity of Livy, and substitutes his own. 
The MSS, and Editions read — " Interim in castris Furius 
Consul, cum primo quietus obsidionem pasaus esset, in incau- 
tum hosteni decumana porta erupit; et cum persequi posset, 
metu substitit, ne qua ex parte altera in castra vie fieret. Furium 
Legatum (frater idem Consulis erat) longius extulit cursus, nee 
8UOS itle redeuntes, persequendi studio, neque hostiumt ab tergo 
incursum vidit ; iia, exclusus, multis saepe et frustra conatibus 
captis ut viam sibi ad' castra faceret ; acriter dimicans cecidit. 
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Et^Conauly noncio circumventi fratrisi conversus ad piignam, 
Chun Be temere magis quam satis caute in mediam diniicationem 
infert^ vulnere accepto aegre ab circuoistantibus ereptus, et suo^ 
rum animos turbjavit, et ferociores hostes fecit : qui, caede Legati 
et Consuiis vulnere accensi^ nulla deinde vi sustxneri potuere ; 
cum coinpulsi in castra Romania rursus obsiderentur, nee spe 
nee viribus pares : venissetque in periculum summa rerum ni T. 
Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hernicoque exercitii 
subvenisset." 

For, et quum persequi — conversus ad pugnam, dum — cum 
compulsi^ mistated '^ quum compuisi/' read — at quum, &c.--- 
reversus ad pugnandum — quin compulsi. But for peregrinis 
copiisy wistated ^'peregrinus copiis," we are instructed to read 
*^ peregri nee opiuus!" — The acm6 of critical presumption. 

As to pugnandum for pugnam dum, your correspondent, with 
his pretensions and qualifications, should have known and nO" 
ticed, that it is the property of a preceding scholar, perhaps of 
Livy himself. X. therefore, is very cautious in his Nota 
Bene, requesting, that if any of his emendations be found to be 
the property df his predecessors, he may be added Xo the plagia- 
rists of the present day. 

I do not see where his conjectural alterations can be adopted 
with any other effect than deformity to the historian. 

What application has nee opinus either to Quinctius, who, 
perhaps X. will allow, was aware of his own march; or to the 
Consul, who, on being repulsed to his camp had made signal to 
this same Quinctius of the dilemma i — ergo, Quinctius Consuli 
inopinus hand potuit subvenire. 

To your adventurous innovator may be recommended the 
opinion of your learned correspondent Mr. Barker, who, in 
p; 346 of your last No. says, *' Explanation is at all times a 
wiser and safer plan of. criticism than emendation.'' In which 
sentence Mr. B. means *^ attempts at emendation :'' for emend- 
ation itself confirmed and admitted, cannot but be both wise 
and safe. 

Liverpool, Aug. 1822. J* W. 
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3%« Dtlfhin and Variorum Clasrics, Noe. 41 and 42, coo- 
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Jeine, 181 6. 4to. pp. 40. 

Dav. Ruhnkeniiin Antiquitates Romanas Lectt. Acad., editore 
H. C. Abr. EichsVaoio. Jenaei 1822. 4to. 

Hhtoire d'Hiredote suivie de la Vie d*Hom^re. Nouvelle tra- 
duction par A. F. Mior, Anckn ConseiUer d'etat. Paris, 1822. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

M6moirt8 de VAcadtmie Roy ale de$ Inscriptions et BeUes-kt- 

tres, tomes 5 et 6, in 4to. These two volumes contain ; M6moire 

sur TEpithrace p^ M. Gail ; M6moire sur la signification du mot 

Upoy, par le m^nie ; sur Olympic, par le m^me ; sur deux Inscriptions 

lUnnaJms, pax M, Mongez ; sur uqe tunique Egyptienne, sur les si- 

gnauxdes Anciens, sur la situation de Noviomagus Le^otfioruniy sur 

les graines de quelques v6g6taux prises pour ^talons de poids par les 

Anciens, sur la Psychostasie, par le m^me ; sur le droit de pro- 

pri^t6 territoriale en Egypte depuis la conqu^te des Musulmans 

jusqu'^ Texp^dition des Fran^ais, par M. Silv. de Sacy ; sur le d6fi 

d'Apelle et de Protogfene (tfp. PUn. H.N. 35. 10.), par M. Qua- 

trem^re de Quincy ; sur une Inscription Grecque trouv6e k Calamo 

en B6otie, par M. R. Rochette ; sur le territoire des Gabali et leur 

capitale Anderitum, par M. Walckenaer ; sur FOptique de Ptol^- 

m^e, par M. Caussin ; sur les syst^mes m^triques lin4airea des 

Anciens^ par M. Gosselin ; sur la Population de TAttique, par M. 

Letronne; sur les magistrals appeU,s Myrjfioyes, ^lepofiyfifioyes, IIpo- 

iJiyiffjLoyes, et la composition de TassembUe Amphictyonique, par le 

m^me ; sur cette question, " Les Anciens ont-ils ex^cut6 une me- 

sure de la Terre post^riieurement k TEcole d'AIexandrie," par le 

m^me ; sur les relations politiques des Princes Chretiens, 0t parti- 

culi^reiaaent des Rois de France avec les Empereurs Mogols, par 

M. A. R6musat ; sur une Correspondance in^dite de Tamerlan 
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avec Charles VI, par M. S. de Sacy ; sur les M^dailles de Marinus 
et d« JotapiaDuSy par M. T6chon ; sur les Origines des plus an- 
ciennes villes d'Espagne, par M. Petit Radel ; sur les Improvisa- 
teurs Latins par M. R. Rochette ; &c. &c. &c, 

ThucydidM Gr. et Lat. ex reeensicne Imm. Bekkeri, Acted unt 
Scholia Graeca et Dukeri Wassiique annotationes. 4 Vols.' 8to. 
Oxonii, 1821. 

This is not only an elegantly executed, but an intrinsically valuable 
edition of Thucydides. Some Mss. have been collated, and some read- 
ings inserted, for the first time ; and hence the text assumes, in conse* 
quence, the importance of an editio princeps as to those passages. The 
• preface of the Editor is short, pertinent, and unostentatious ; assigning 
reasons in the formation of his edition, which few scholars can reaa 
without a desire to become possessed of the work. The Scholia are printed 
beneath the Greek text. The various readings and annotations &lc. in 
doable columns, are placed below the scholia. An Index of things, and 
another of places and names close the third volume. The fourth volume 
contains the Latin version of Duker. An edition of Thucydides, in this 
form, and with these helps, has long been a desideratum in the classical 
world ; but such a copy of it as the present, upon labge PAPBB»*-of 
which only twelve were printed, and placed in private cabinets — roust, 
I apprehend, beceme a desideratum with the curious collector, not likely 
to be readily supplied. — Dibdin^s Mdes AUhorpiana^ vol. i. p. 135-6. 

C Crispi Sailustii Opera. 8vo. Brixiae, 1819* 

This edition, which is intended also as the first volume of a new Col- 
lection of Latin Classics; is founded as to the text on the Cominian 
one; the notes, which are wholly philological, are selected from De Brosses, 
(who meditated an edition of this author, but left it unfinished,) from Fir- 
micus Abidenus, whose notes the editor, Barthol. Nardini, describes as 
*^ magna prse cseteris aestimatione dignss,'' and from Cortius. TfaeEditbr 
has himself contributed a preface^ a life of SaUus>,and a ^icoinpendimn 
historicum.'' 

M, T. Ciceronis Orationes Philippica: in Antonium, textum 
ad Cod. Vat. aliorumque librorum opt. (idem castigavit, not. var. 
edit. GraBviansB aliorumque hiterpretum, integro G. Garatonii 
comraentario nondum edito, et suis animadv. instrnxif, denique 
Manutii commentarium et indices adjecit Greg. G. Wemsdorf. Tom. 
I. 8vo. Lipsite, 1821. 

^ This volume, though it numbers 650 pages, comprises only two ora- 
tions, under the text of which are placed the notes of Ferrariusi Faerniis, 
Abramius, Grsevius, Gruter, J. M. Ueusinser, and the very copious ones 
of Gafatonius. These latter were intended for vols. IS and IS of the 
Naples edition of Cicero's works begun in 1777, but being discontinued 
from loss of some of the Editor's papers, and want of capital, they re- 
mained for the last 30 years in the writer's desk, till the present Editor, 
at the suggestion of Fr, Aug, WolfiuSf applied for them to adorn his edi- 
tion. The learned writer is since dead, which is one among other reasons 
of their being given intire, and consequently increasing thebulk of the vo- 
lume. The editor has been assisted in settling the text by a Vatican Ms., a 
Jena one, and one *' ex Monasterio Teegernseensi.'* The Vatican Ms. had 
already been used by G. Faernus, M, A, Muretus (both of whose pre- 
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faces are given as containing some observations on it,) F. UrsimiSy and 
by O. Garatonius, who calls it ^ omnium praBstantissimus." 

The Editor's notes, as indeed those of all the annotatorS; excepting 
AbramiuSy are for the most part critical. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient Palihothra, Part IV., 
containing a Tour from Bbaugulpoor to Mandar^ from thence to 
Curruckpoor and a Circuit of the Hills« with an Account of the 
site of the ancient city of Jey Nuggur, and some remarks on the 
Jeyne worship : made during the months of December and January 
1818-19: with a map of the route* views, &c. By WUliam 
Francklin, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Service of the Hoo. East 
India Company. 4to. 15s. bds. 

An inaugural Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the 
University of Glasgow, by D. K. Sandford, Esq. A. B. Oxon. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2s. 6d* 

JESemente of Latin Prosody, containing rules for Quantity in 
English, with a full account of Versification, also classical autlio- 
rities for the rules of quantity, and the Latin rules of Alvarez and 
Ruddiman. By R. I. BrycB, A. M. Second edition, 12mo. la. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Charondas, Zaleucns, and 
other ancient Pythagoreans, preserved by Stobaeus; and also. 
Ethical Fragments of Hierocles, the celebrated comnientator on the 
Golden Pythagoric verses, preserved by the same author. Trans- 
lated ft-om the Greek by Thomas Taylor. 250 copies only 
will be printed^ One Vol. 8vo. 68. 

And by the same, a translation of the Metamorphosis, and Philo- 
sophical Works of Apuleius, in 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Home» M. A. has in the Press a third 
edition of his Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, in 4 vols octavo, corrected and illnstrated 
with numerous Maps and Fac-Simiies of Biblical Mamiscripts. It 
is expected to be ready in tbe course of November next. At the 
same time will be published with one new plate, a small Supple- 
ment to the second edition, (of which a limited number only will 
be printed), so arranged as to be inserted iii the respective volumes 
without injury to the binding. 

M. Peerikamp, the learned editor of Xenophon Ephesius^ is 
appCMnted Professor in the University of Ley den ; he succeeds to 
the late M. Borger, who had succeeded to Wyttenbach. 



204—208 To Correspondents, 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A friend to the Classical Journal has inquired, what languages 
are marked by the peculiarity of using no genders for inanimate ob- 
jects. We will thank any of our correspondents for information on 
this point. 

W*s Criiicwn on Livy in No. 52. 

W. on Corinthians has been received. 

The Notice of Gilly's Spirit of the Gospeh in our next. 

On Two Passages in the Georgics in the next No. 

Bonney*^ Ltfe of Taylor in our next. 

In Demosthenem Comment, in 52. 

The other Oxford and Cambridge Prizes for 1822 in our next. 

Itinarwy of Hasten is accepted. 

JEsop amd Bahrias in the next. 

ProfefHMMT Muller'ft Criseos Mythologies Specimen in 52. 

We shall give as early an admission as possible to the Observa- 
Hones of Gesenius. 

R. T.'s Alcaics will appear. 

Some of ' The Author's ' Epigrams, &c. will be inserted. 

One of our contributors will observe, silently, that, anxious as 
we are to discuss the merits and demerits of a work by fair argu- 
ment and impartial criticism, we Cannot imitate the principles of 
certain party Reviewers, whose aim is, not only to expose the errors, 
but to ruin the character and the property^ of a writer. 
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NOTICE OF 

The SPIRIT OF THE GOSPEL, or the Four 
Evangelists Elucidated by Explanatory Observations^ 
Historical References, and Miscellaneous Illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. W. S. Gilly, M. A. Loudon : 
Whittaker, lOs. 8vo. 

jL^veby undertfikingy whose object is to explain those passages 
in the Evangelical writings of the New Testament over which the 
hand of time, during the lapse of eighteen centuries, united with 
the remoteness of the scene, and the total difference of manners, 
opinions, and usages from their present state, has thrown a veil 
of obscurity, deserves the favorable, and even grateful, attention 
of the Christian world. That the difficulties alluded to have been 
removed by the investigations of learned men, as far, perhaps> as 
human ingenuity will periftit, and complete illustrations afforded 
of those obscure passages, forms no objection to the utility of 
the present work. It may be added, as a valuable fact, that the 
discoveries and reports of modern travellers into the Holy Land, 
have amply confirmed the assertions of the sacred writers, as 
well as of the commentators and expositors, with respect to 
local customs and national opinions. But it happens that all this 
information is dispersed in such a variety of directions, and lies 
mixed up in such large masses of biblical erudition^ that the ge-> 
nerality of mankind, who have neither time nor talent for such 
studies, and yet are desirous of satisfaction on points so inti- 
mately concerning their faith and happiness, are compelled to 
remain in ignorance or uncertainty. 

Before the reader can profit by the more useful of these elucidations, 
he must, as Mr. Gilly observes, wade through vohiminous and expen* 
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sive productions, and pick his weary way through the endless mi" 
nutia of verbal criticisms, controversial questions^ elaborate annotations, 
and curious disquisitions, most of which are written ' in unknown 
tongues.' 

—Too expensive, too learned, or too dry, tire the objections com- 
monly made to compositions explanatory of Scripture. There is one 
class of persons who cannot gain access to the folios which contain the 
treasures of biblical exposition — there is another who, though they are not 
deeply versed in learned lore, and cannot therefore follow the theologian 
through all his profound inquiries, would wish to understand the ten- 
dency of them, and to know to what they lead, being fond of sacred 
reading, and anxious to give an answer to the hope that is in them: and 
there is another who, from their prejudice or intHtference, reqtiire to be 
shown that the study of the Gospel is far from being so uninviting, or so 
destitute of literary charms as tney have been led to imagine. With a 
view to accommodate the subject to each of these, the author has reduced 
his materials within the compass of a single volume, has offered few ex* 
planations which the plainest English reader may not perfectly under- 
stand; and has not, upon any occasion, inserted an illustration in any 
language but our own. Where it was necessary to have recourse to an- 
cient or foreign authorities, the substance is communicated through the 
medium of a translation. He has likewise taken every opportunity of 
admitting such matter as may sometimes relieve the mind from the con- 
templation of graver topics, and fix it upon those beauties and graces 
with which the holy memoirs, as the Gospels have been happily called, 
are frequently interbpersed. An historical reference, a tale or anecdote 
to the point, a custom or characteristic of the age or country in which 
our Saviour lived, or an elegant turn which some ancient or modern 
poet may have given to the subject — ^these have not been rejected where 
they could he subjoined with consistency and efl'ect; where they are not 
irrelative or irreverend. 

In pursuance of this plan, Mr. Gilly has selected from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew fifty-seven passages which in his opi* 
Diou merited illustration ; from St. Mark's, sixteen ; from St. 
Luke's, thirty-four; and from St. John's, forty-six; and to each 
division prefixed a concise biography of the £vangelist himself^ 
as far as it can be depended on. From each of these divisions 
M'e shall make extracts, as specimens of the whole, beginning 
wiih that much controverted subject, demoniacal possession, 

Matthew viii. S8. And when he was cotne to the other side, into the coun- 
'ry rf the Gergesenes, there met him two possessed with dernis, coming out of 
the tombs, exceedingjierce, so that no man might pass by that way. 

In ancient times it was an universal notion, not only amongst the 
Jews, but also amongst the Greeks and Romans, and the rest of the hea- 
then world, that every disorder which took away the use of the under- 
standing, or deprived a man of the right use of his bodily organs, was oc- 
casioned by the inHuence of some evil spirit. The term expressive of this 
terrible influence, and "which has been translated * possessed of adevil,' is 
of Greek extraction; and the same word, or form of words, with the same 
sense attached to them, as used in the Gospel«, is to be met with in se- 
veral profane writers both before and after our Saviour's time, ^schylus, 
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Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Lucian and others, speak of ' demo- 
niacs;' which proves that the disorder to which they alluded had been 
common at all periods; and was not more prevalent in Judea during 
Christ*s ministry, than in other countries, and at other times. If then 
the complaint which went under the name demoniacal had been long 
known previously to our Lord's abode upon earth; and if it could be 
cured upon any occasion, which Jesus himself insinuates had been the 
case, * If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your children cast 
them out,' then it could be produced only by a natural, and not a pre* 
ternatural cause. It may be shown tiiat the persons whom the Evan- 
gelists describe as demoniacs were insane, or epileptic, from the terms 
being used synonymously, and from the particular cases of those from 
whom Christ was said < to cast out devils.' The fierceness, the strength, 
and incoherent behaviour of some, evidently imported madness. The 
convulsions, the distortions, and foaming at the mouth of others, exhi- 
bited the dreadful effects of epilepsy. In the former cases, the wretched 
sufferers might figuratively be said to labor under ' a legion of devils;' in 
the latter, to be assailed by ' an unclean spirit.' 

When Jesus astonished the Jews by his declaration, 'Verily, verily I 
say unto you, if a man keep my saying, he shall never see death,' they 
concluded that he roust be insane to utter such things ; and to express 
themselves to that purpose, they exclaimed, ' Now we know that thou 
hast a devil.' Upon another occasion also, they accused him of having 
lost his senses in similar terras. * Many of them said. He hath a d< vil, 
and is mad :' but others who felt satisfied that such wisdom as Jesus 
showed could not come from a madman, replied, ' These are not the words 
of him that hath a devil.' — Mental derangement was for ages univer- 
sally understood in the term * demoniacal possession.' Even in the fiflii 
century an emuient physician was blamed4)y Philostorgius fur asserting 
that ^ madness is not owing to the impulse of demons, but to a redundancy 
of peccant humors.' 

If it be asked why our Saviour and his apostles should countenance 
the opinion of real possession, it nxay be answered that they only ad- 
hered to the accustomed modes of speaking on the subject. They called 
the malady by the name under which it was generally known, and in 
fact no more countenanced this hypothesis than they did the many my- 
thological notions which the Jews entertained of a future state. Because 
Christ said that his disciples should < eat and drink at his table in his 
kingdom,' did he mean to intimate that there would really be banquets in 
heavep, or did he only comply with the idioms and images then m use } 
The same argument will hold concerning demoniacal possession. 

And on the same principle, Mr. Giily explains the expulsion 

of the demons from the body of the man into the herd of swine. 

' The devils besought him,' the man (who fancied himself possessed 
with a devil) |)ersonated the spirit by whom he thought himself afflicted, 
and spoke as if he himself was the very demon. His conduct was the. 
natural result of the impression which he felt, and of a disordered imagi- 
nation : in the same manner as lunatics and hypochondriacs within our 
own observation imagine themselves to be something which they are 
not, and act and speak consistently with the wild notion they have taken 
up. Our Saviour humored the sufferer, and replied as if he were address* 
ing the etil spirit, by whom the man imagined himself to be possessed. 
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With regard to this explanation, we shall not scruple to ob- 
serve that it originated with our dissenting brethren, that there 
was a time when it would not have been esteemed exactly ortho- 
doX| and that even now it does not meet the general assent of our 
church establishment. The subject is treated in a similar way ia 
Hewlett's Annotations. 

Matthew ix. SS. And when Je$us came into the ruler^s house, and mow 
the tninttreltf and the people making a noise. 

The presence of the minstrels and the people making a noise,' upoti 
this occasion, was in conformity with a custom of having musical perfor- 
mances, and hired mourners at the house where aby one lay dead. (Qu. 
Have we not the latter of these attendants, though mute f)li was for- 
merly prevalent in every nation, and it is still usual in the east to have 
noisy assemblages of persons to make lamentations over the departed, and 
to record their meritorious actions in song, before they are committed to 
the earth. 

Of this custom Mr. G. presents several instances from the 

Scriptures of the Old Testament, from Josephus, Homer and 

Virgil, and from the accounts of modern travellers in China, and 

at Tripoli, adding in a note, that 

In England it has never been customary to show such ostentatious 
honor to the dead, or to have public wailings, and artificial mourners. 

We have taken the liberty to distinguish by the Italic charac- 
ter the concluding words of this observation, and to suggest 
whether in our own country, funeral rites and ceremonies are not 
as ostentatious as in those eastern climes. Pride, pomp, and 
the assumption of grief, are not confined to vocal performances, 
and the infliction of personal suffering. A train of fictitious or 
artifitial mourners^ clad in sable attire, and dressed out for the 
occasion by the undertaker of the procession, all of them re- 
joicing in their hearts at this lucrative exercise of their professiou, 
a pompous train of nodding plumes, and family and friendly 
mourning for many months afterwards, might be equally subject 
to the attack of rational animadversion. Does Mr. G. recol- 
lect the observations of Dr. Adam Clarke on this subject f By 
the Mosaic law, he says that 

God gave seven days, in some cases thirty, to mourning. Man in his 
own estimation ever wiser than the word of God, has added eleven 
whole months to the term : which nature herself pronounces to be ab- 
surd, because it is incapable of supporting grief for such a time ; and 
thus, mourning is now, except in the first seven, or thirty days, a mere 
solemn ill-conducted Farce ; a grave mimicry, a vain show that convicts 
itself of its own hypocrisy. Commentary on the Bible, Genesis 1. 10. 

The article on the crucifixion, quoted from the same author, 
Adam Clarke, is worthy of being repeated. 

The cross was made of two beams either crossing at the top like a 
T, or in the middle like an X. There was also a piece of wood which 
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projected from the middle^ on which the person sate, as on a sort of sad- 
dle, and by which the whole body was supported. The cross on which 
our Lord suffered was of the former kind, being thus represented in all 
old monuments, coins, and crosses. This punishment was the most dread- 
ful of all others, both for the shame and the pain of it ; and so scanda- 
lous, that it was inflicted, as the last mark of aeteslation, upon the vitest 
of the people, [t was the punishment of robbers and murderers, if they 
were slaves : but if they were free, it was thought too infamous a punish- 
ment for such, let their crimes be what they might 

The body of the criminal was fastened to the upright beam by nail- 
ing or tying the feet to it, and on the transverse beam by nailing or some- 
times tying the hands to it. As the hands and feet are the grand instru- 
ments of motion, they are provided with a greater quaatiiy of nerves; 
and the nerves in those places are peculiarly sensible. Now as the nerves 
are the instruments of all sensation, wounds in the parts where they 
abound must be peculiarly painful, especially when inflicted with such 
rude instruments as large nails, forced through the places by the violence 
of a hammer, thus tearing asunder the nervous JHfrUU, delicate tendons^ 
and small bones of those parts. This punishment will appear dreadful 
enough, when it is considered that the person was permitted to hang (the 
whole weight of his body being borne up by his nailed hands, and the 
projecting piece which passed between the thighs) till he perished through 
agony and lack of food. Some, we are informed, have lived three whole 
days in this state. It is true that in some cases there was a kind of 
mercy shown to the sufferers by breaking the bones of their legs and 
thighs to pieces with a large hammer, in order to put them the sooner 
out of pain ! 

As this account was intended so minutely to detail the cir- 
cumstances of a crucifixion, it might have been added, that 
while the cross lay on the ground, the criminal was fastened to 
it, and that both were elevated together. 

On the following text from the gospel of St. Mark, Ch. ii. v. 4, 

And when they could not come nigh unto him for the press, they uncovered 
the roof where he was; and when they had broken it up^ they let down the bed 
where the sick of the palsy lay. 

Mr. G. observes, that 

One commentator has explained it by saying t)iat ^ they opened the 
trap-door which used to be on the top of the roofed houses in Judea.' 
This, however, must be an erroneous conjecture, because doubtless the 
space about the trap-door was quite as much crowded as the rest of the 
room wherein Jesus was ; and the difficulty of getting near him would 
have been the same. 

This one commentator we believe is no less a person than 
the learned Zachary Pearce, formerly Bishop of Rochester, who, 
defending the reality of this miracle against the attacks of Wool- 
ston, adopts the suggestion here objected to ; and to which Mr. 
G, prefers the interpretation of Parkhurst, who supposes that the 
people came from the terrace of a neighboiiring house to the 
flat roof of that in which Jesus was, and having * forced up as 
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much both of the tiles and plaster, and of the boards on which 
they were laid as was necessary for the purpose, let down the pa- 
ralytic's mattress through the tiles or roof into the midst of the 
room before Jesus :' an operation which, besides its tediousness and 
difficulty, must, we think, have smothered all the company as- 
sembled in the room, and filled it with the materials of the ir- 
ruption. 

In his observations on the cock'Crowing, we wonder that so 
acule a writer as Mr. G. should have omitted to inform his 
readers that in fact, the cock did not crow at all. At the times 
when it was most usual for that animal to crow, notice of the 
hour was proclaimed by the sound of a trumpet, which in com* 
mon diction was called the cock-crowing. It is evident that 
these animals, even if kept for the purpose, might not crow at 
times sufficiently precise to note the hour for general informa- 
tion : but their usual periods, soon after midnight, and about 
three o'clock in the morning, having been observed, the time was 
announced by this artificial expedient. 

From the Gospel of St. Luke we make the following selec- 
tion. Ch. vii. 38, 

And stood at his feet behind him, weeping, and began to toash his feet with 
her tears. 

The relative position of Jesus and the woman, so as to enable the 
latter to perform the humble office of bathing the Messiah's feet with a 
flood of tears, while she could be said ' to stand behind him,' can oniy be 
explained by a reference to the manner in which the ancients, and parti- 
cularly the orientals, took their meals. They reclined on couches, lying 
on one side, supporting the upper part of the body on the left elbow, and 
helping themselves from the table with the right hand only. As our Sa- 
viour therefore lay on the couch with his face towards the table, the wo- 
man stood at the back of the couch, and washed his feet, which, by the 
necessary bending of the knees, were turned outwards and behind him. 

When there were many guests, the requisite number of couches, 
holding three persons each, were placed about the table, so as to leave 
one side open for the servants to arrange the dishes. 

The position of the three persons on the couch was as follows. The 
feet of the first were disposed behind the back of the second; and the 
head of the second was opposite to the breast of the first. Hence the ex- 
pressions, Meaning on his bosom,' and 'into,' or Mn his bosom.' The 
dignity or familiarity of the guests„ ojie with another, was intimated 
by their places en the couch. 

Mr. G, commences his observations on the Gospel of St. 
John by defending him, his brother evangelists, and the apostles 
in general, from the usually admitted imputation of indigent po- 
verty, and these are at least so ingeniously maintained as to de- 
serve a copious extract. 
Though John and his family were fishermen, yet it does not appear 
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that their eolation was mean or contfmplible; and here will he no iin<^ 
proper place to advance an opinion, that the apostles were not so poor 
and so low in the scale of society as has generally been asserted. It is 
true that they were not men of exalted rank, of affluence, nor gr6at at- 
tainments; neither were they the reverse of these. 

Of our Ldord's twelve apostles, four were fishermen; viz. the brothers 

Janries and John, and the brothers Peter and Andrew. But this occu* 

pation, BO ignoble in our own times, was not considered so in an age and 

country, where every roan followed some employment, and was taught 

to gain a subsistence by some handicraft. The four persons of whom 

we are speaking were in partnership, had more than one vessel, (Luke 

▼. 7.) and had * hired servants' to assist them in their labors; ( Mark i. 

20.) they must therefore have been traders above the ordinary level of 

such people as are commonly called fishermen. We also learn of two 

of them, Peter and Andrew, that they more than once entertained Jesus, 

and the rest of his disciples, at their house in Capernaum, (see Matt viii. 

14. and ix. 1. Mark i. 29. and ii. 1. Luke v. 18.) and it is the received 

opinion that the holy brethren usually frequented this house of their's. 

Moreover, an observation is put into the mouth of St. Peter which, added 

to the above-mentioned particulars, argues very strongly that his circi;m- 

stances were far from bemg indifferent. * Behold y%p have forsaken all, 

and followed ttiee !' What could this intimate but that he, and some of 

the others, had really made sacrifices of a worldly nature ? 

That the two brothers James and John were likewise in the. enjoy- 
ment of competence, may be inferred from the well-known fact that John 
took the mother of Jesus to his own house, and there supported her at his 
own expense after the crucifixion of the Messiah. (John xix. 27.) 

There is no doubt that Matthew's situation in life approximated ra* 
ther to wealth than to indigence. He was a collector vf the customs be- 
fore he was called to the apostolic office ; and just before he left ^ the 
receipt of customs* to follow Jesus, it ia recorded that he made a great 
feast in his house, and there was a great company of publicans, and of 
others that sate down with them.' (Luke v. 30 ) There could be no po- 
verty here : and we have still farther evidence, that another of the dis- 
ciples, though his name is not mentioned, moved in a respectable walk 
of life ; for we read that he was an acquaintance of the high priest; that 
be was admitted into tlie palace of the high priest when others were ex- 
cluded, and that he had sufficient influence to gain admission for Peter 
also. (John xvrii. 15, 16.) 

Thus we have grounds for contending that six out of the twelve were 
not men of that mean and abject condition which has been unnecessarily 
assigned to them : and we may be allowed to judge of the rest b^ these six. 
When Jesus was journeying through Samaria, we read that his disciples 
went into the city of Sychar to buy food, (John iv. 8.) which looks as if 
they were not in the habit of subsisting by eleemosynary contributions. 

When Jesus proposed to feed the five thousand, it was asked by the 
disciples, * Shall we so and buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and 
give them to eat?' (Mark vi. 37, and Luke ix. IS.) and when Mary poured 
the costly ointment upon Christ's head, the disciplea murmured, and said 
that it ought rather to have been sold, and the amount given to the 
poor : upon whwh, our Saviour answered, * Ye have the poor with you al- 
ways, but me ye have not always.' (Matt. xxvi. 11.) >yhat do we ga^ 
ther firom these two transactions but that the disciples, instead of bemg 
absolutely destitute and poor themselves, had it sometimes in their power 
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to relieve the poor, and that their raak in society was not low, hut me- 
diocre only ? 

In bis remarks on the miraculous conversion of the water 

into wine^ Mr. G. observes that 

It was not customary among the ancients for the master of the house^ 
or the provider of the banquet, to preside at the table : but this office was 
either appointed by lot, or it was unanimously deputed to one of the 
party, who was distinguished by his wit, or his convivial talents. IVe 
nnd frequent mention of the ' Governor of the Feast,' in classic authors. 
We may turn to the book of Ecclesiasticus, and gather from thence that 
the custom had long been observed by the Jews also. <If thou he made 
the ruler of the feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them as one of rhe 
rest. Take diligent care for them to sit down : and when thou hasc 
done with thine office, take thy place that thou mayest be merry with 
them, and receive a crown for thy well-ordering of the feast.' Ch. xxxii. 

This explanation will account for the governor of the feast 
knowing nothing of the quality of the wine until he had tasted it. 
It was the bridegroom^ and not he, who provided the feast. 

There is a latitude in the original word which our translators have 
rendered well drunk. It may be used in the sense of drinking to excess, or 
drinking to cheerfulness; and this has raised objections in the minds of 
some, who have attempted to argue from it that our Saviour was present 
at a meeting where conviviality was carried ^to intemperance. But the 
facts themselves prove the contrary, as every body knows, who is ac- 
quainted with the classic authors. It was the express office of the ruler 
of the feast to keep order, as well as to furnish conversation, and sub- 
jects of amusement: he was to see that there should be no excess, that 
every thine should be conducted with sobriety and decency. This 
was so perfectly understood, that Horace has a passage to this effect: 
* Whoever is appointed director of the feast, I shall still be tempted to 
drink intemperately in the fulness of my heart, and out of joy at your 
return.' Odes, B. ii. O. v. Sd, ^8. Signifying that he should transgress 
the customary rule of preberving moderation, while the ruler of the feast 
presided. When there was no ruler of the feast, then the guests might 
drink as immoderately as they pleased; and hence the expression, ' To 
drink, with the cup for a president.' See Horace, Satires, ii. 123. 

Thus the very fact of there being a * governor of the feast' implies 
that there was no intemperance at this marriage-feast. 

With one more extract from this Gospel relating to the Pool 

of Bethesda, ch. v. 4, we shall conclude our specimens of this 

ingenious and useful work. 

Since this verse is wanting in some of the Mss., and several orthodox 
commentators have endeavoured to explain away the miraculous qualities 
of the waters, it will not be considered too bold, if a conjecture of the same 
kind be here hazarded. It is not improbable that ^the sanative virtues of 
the pOol of Bethesda were imaginary only ; and the Evangelist may be 
supposed to have spoken of them (as mention is made of demoniacs in 
other places) not in attestation of an established fact, but of a prevailing 
Superstition. In support of this' opinion the reader may be reminded 
that St. John is the only Evangelist who detuls the mattf *- : and that the 
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Jewish historiansy who were always very ready to relate any thing mar- 
veUous of Jerusslemy are silent on the subjf«t. The common people may 
have attributed some virtue to the waters of the pool, and tradition may 
have handed down the particulars of some extraordinary cure performed by 
the use of them : but all that we are bound to believe is this, that a mul- 
titude of miserable objects were lying by the side of the water, uuder the 
expectation^of deriving some benefit from the implied sanctity of the 
place; and that Jesus, selecting one out of these, wrought a miracle upon 
hiniy as recorded in the words of the sacred writer. 

On the whole, this is a volume which it would be difficult for 
the best informed reader to open^ without satisfaction or im- 
provement. It condenses in a small compass the observations 
of the most learned and ingenious expositors, and in a form and 
style which must render it acceptable to that numerous class of 
readers, who wish for information without trouble or research, 
on subjects which may have frequently excited their ciuriosity, 
and perplexed their understandings. And it is embellished by 
quotations without reserve, from authors ancient and modern, 
prosaic and poetical, sacred and profane, wheiever the subject 
admits .such reference; and it is but mere justice to add, that 
the author has executed his task with a correctness of judgment 
of no ordinary description, and displayed unequivocal signs of 
extensive reading and happy recollection. 
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No. II. — [Continued from No. 51.] 

Xhe last lines of the poem faintly recal the matchless 
conclnsion of the tale of Undine. 

*' Pan et Pitys" is a pleasing little eclogue, describing 
the loves of the sylvan deity (who appears to be a favo- 
rite with our a,uthor) and the nymph Pitys, who we sup- 
pose (though Mr. Landor has not informed us) was after- 
wards metamorphosed into a pine-tree. Part of one of 
Pan's amatory addresses may exemplify our poet's talent 
for rural description. 

Turn placiii, poleramque loqui poteramque silere, 
Vei resupinus humi patris ultima lumina Phcebi 
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Aspicereyatqiie antmas haurire fragrantibus berbts, 
Dum formis oebulse vivis per inane volabant 
Rara-ve caeruleum verrebatit retia campum. 
Tti reducum interea oorvorum rauca notabas 
i^gmina, qus notisque plagis ac tempore certo 
iBtheris inter valla secant ntctantibus alis : 
Quid placeat nuda pallens oleaster arena, 
Quid cytisi aeriam celantia sertacavernam 
£t pelluciduiis errans kbrusca racemisy 
Aut quondam hiunuleis male6da genista gemellis ; 
Qui voce arborea fruerer lymphzeque cacbinno 
Vel tremulo terry, super aequura suda vapore, 
Ni Pitys arrepta monuisset cerncre dextra, 
Ni cantu, haereret quum fistula nostra, levasset, 
£t cari attactu vixissent nominis una ? 

Next comes " Corcsns et Callirhoe," of which the argu- 
ment is as follows. CoresuSy a young man, and priest of 
Bacchns at Calydon, becomes enamoured of Callirhoe, and, 
on her refusal^ pines away with sorrow. The god, indig- 
nant at the slight offered to his minister, sends a pesti- 
lence upon the Calydonians ; the oracle of Dodona is con- 
sulted, as usual in such cases, and the result is a com- 
mand to sacrifice the offending maiden at the altar of Bac- 
chus, unless some one of the people will consent to be im- 
molated in her stead. Her friends and relations, like those 
of Admetus in a similar case, all stand aloof; and Core- 
sus, who as officiating priest had led her to the altar, 
fulfils the requisition of the oracle by turning his sacrifi- 
cial knife against his own breast. Such is the story, and 
it loses little of its interest in the hands of Mr. Landor ; 
the catastrophe, however, is abrupt, and (to modern feel- 
ings at least) disappointing. The best part is the address 
of Coresus to Callirhoc on her refusal. 

The eighth idyl, *' Caiillus ct Salia," is more to our taste 
than any of the rest, except the last^ of which hereafter. 
The story is rather of a modem cast Catillus, the brother 
of Coras, and joint founder of the city of Tibur, is in love 
with Salia, the daughter of Anius, king of Volsinii, by whom 
his passion is returned ; but their union in forbidden by an 
oracle, the general import of which only is known to Ca- 
tillus, portending a calamitous result to the match. De- 
sirous of more particular information, Catillus repairs to 
the temple of the goddess Voltumna on Mount Cfiminus, 
from whence the oracle had been delivered ; the answer 
he receives to his enquiries determines him to attempt an 
elopement with his mistress, which he accordingly executes. 
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Anias pursnes the fugitives as far as the Tiburtin^^terri- 
tories, where, finding the recovery of his daughter hfopeless, 
he precipitates himself through despair into ^e Pareu- 
sius, i^hich receives from him the name op Anio. The 
name of the hero, in the original lege|3r<dG is Caihetus; 
that of Catillus is here substituted, a^ more known, and 
better adapted fo poetry. The gloom and silence of the 
oracular forest, and its effect on &e feelings of Catillus, are 
poetically imagined. 

Multaorat juvenis, tristemque silentia voccm 
£ ccelo, e lucis altis, ex sde, sequuntur, 
Nee, si sint ullae, videt aere nare volucres 
Unde aJiquid referat quod pectora lenius angat; 
Plurima enim circum ramis ingentibus arbor 
Undique porrecta est dextra, porrecta sinistra, 
Nee cycni clamore lacum liquere serenum 
Nee sensere sonum ; procul infra in luce nitebant, 
Mulcentes niveas versis cenricibus alas. 

The river voyage of Catillus and his bride, on their flight 
to the Tiburtine country, are described con amore. The falls 
of the Anio, the scene of the catastrophe, are thus deline- 
ated, obviously from personal recollection ; we were struck 
with the boldness of the expression in Italics. 

-in silvam se proripit, amne sonantem 



At non clamores non amnim turbidus audit, 
Non sra ingeminata cayis productaque saxis, 
Nee rapitur furiis nee fletu solvitur, am Its 
Constnngunt frontem palms . . quam fontis acerbi 
Talibus ille locis mitescere nescius anger ! 
Constiterat super, infixus^neque viderat antrum 
A quo, praecipiti torrente, Pareusius undas 
Torquet, et imbrifero reipergit puhere cetlum^ 
£t nemore ex omni protendere guttur in auras 
MilJe videntur aves, quamvis torrente voretur 
Dum cadit, infessas periturum fundere carmen. 
Sternum touitni fugiant nimbique tenebras 
Quas sua nee sedes quas nee suus occupat ardor, 
Atqui illae museum ai prsebeat humida silva 
Contents sobolem pascunt alisque tuentur, 
Nee tonitru fugiunt nee friget amantibus imber. 
Fluroina sub scopulis clausa et metuentia vinci 
Extollunt iterum capita erumpuntque caverna, 
Sparsa ruunt, collects ruunt, caligine pallet 
Moos, teofursque tremtmt e{. inhsrent arctius herbs. 
Plurima, quae nullas spirabit conscia curas 
Vaillibus aut lucis, vibrata susurrat arundo, 
Virgineoque sinu vetiti languescere flores ; 
£t radii innumeri circumque supraque vagantur 
Aere, pensilibusque exsurgunt vitibus arcus, 
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X^Centiim purpureos alte construxit Apollo 
^pmnipotensque pater; Thatiniantias incolit Iris, 
H^sque vocat pruprias et nuoquam deseret aedes. 

The next^ ^1 Veneris Pueri/' is an account of a contest 
between two Otoids» wbo^ in imitation we suppose of 
Apollo and Pan OHianother occasion, choose Silenus as 
the arbiter of their dnlki;ences. We now come to the last and 
longest of these pieces, ''^KTlysses in Argirippa," being about 
the length of one of the boon of the ^neid, and in fact a 
miniature epic, though without much regularity of plan. With 
the exception of a preliminary episode, which might with 
advantage be detached from the poem, it may be considered 
as a sequel to the tale of Ithaca, comprising the adventures 
of Ulysses subsequent to the action of the Odyssey, and 
terminating with his death by Telegonus. And here we 
cannot but admire the extraordinary boldness of our 
author. With the recollection of the most interesting poem 
of antiquity full in his view, he has not scrupled to attempt 
a continuation of a subject in which he had been pre- 
ceded by Homer.' He has seized the wand of the mighty 
magician, and attempted to evoke once more the shades of 
the heroic dead. Such an enterprise could be justified 
only by the most splendid success ; and all we can say of 
the present aspirant is, *^ magnis tamen excidit ausis/' 
The fact is, that the spell is broken — the secret is lost. 
The Sibylline leaves remain^ and will remain, but the voice 
of the prophetess is heard no more. To use the words of 
an eloquent writer, when speaking of the Greek tragedy, 
'^the moulds, in which those beautiful creations were 
cast, are for ever broken." It would transcend the 
powers of Homer himself, were he now living, to write 
another Odyssey. To say the truth, this detailed matter- 
of-fact narrative of what Homer has left untold, militates 
with our associations. We do not wish to see the obscu- 
rity in which he has involved (his part of the subject,* ex- 
changed for the '^ light of common day/' Mr. I^dor 
is not the first who has thus called the long-sufierii^ hero 
of Homer from his ^' place of rest," to wander once more 
over land and sea. Not to mention the well-known pas- 

 The reader will of course understand, that when we speak of Ho- 
mer as a single person, we are merely complying with a common mode 
of expression, for the sake of convenience. 

* See the speech ofTiresias, Od.A. 118—136; also'!'. 264—284. 
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sages in Dante and Tasso referring to this subject, there 
are, we believe, several Portngnese poems in which Ulys- 
ses is celebrated as the founder of Lisbon ; an event which 
was likewise intended to form the subject of an episode in 
Pope's heroic poem of Brutus.' 

The poem opens at the time of Ulysses' return. And 
here we have to arraign Mr. Landor of a gross breach of 
poetical privilege. V^nus (as far as we can gather from 
the very obscure manner in which this part of die story is 
related) incited principally by a pique to Minerva, pro* 
cures from JTupiter, that the man whom Penelope meets 
first on the ensuing morning, shall be her accepted lover. 
Jupiter, however, had previously ordained that this happy 
individual should be no other than Ulysses himself, who 
was then newly arrived. This is, we must say, in bad 
taste. We can allow a few liberties to a man like 
Mr. Landor ; but we cannot permit him thus to outrage 
our most cherished associations, and to spoil our favorite 
characters by modern sophistications. It may be said, 
that the reputation of the heroine is saved by ascribing her 
passion to the irresistible influence of a malignant deity ; 
still the charm is dissolved She is no longer the ireplf^oov 
nyfVMXdxBia of Homer — that lovely personification of ma- 
tronly dignity and comugal tenderness, which so enchants 
us in the Odyssey, n e could as easily tolerate a new ver- 
sion of Shakspeare^s Imogen or Desdemona. It is al- 
most as bad as Racine's conversion of Uippolytus into a 
modem inamorato. It is remarkable, indeed, that when 
later poets have undertaken to alter the incidents or charac- 
ters of Homer, the alteration has usually been for the worse. 
Such is the case with Virgil and the Greek tragedians. It is 
but justice to add that Mr. Landor has made as much 
atonement as possible for this error, in his subsequent 
representations of Penelope. We ought here to mention, 
that by a very beautiful . fiction, the father of the gods is 
represented as rewarding the exemplary constancy of Ulys- 
ses by conferring upon Penelope the gift of renovated 



' We understand (and we are sure the reader will pardon our intro- 
duction of the circumstance here) th?t the people of Ithaca, subsequently 
to their deliverance from the Turkish yoke, have instituted a festival in 
commemoration of their ancient hero. 
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youth; a miracle of which Ulysses is described as uncon- 
sciouSy T>wfiig to his remembering her merely as she was at 
the time of his departure from Ithaca, and forgetting, in the 
illusions of love, the transforming effects of time and anx- 
iety on the outward appearance. 

The scene now shifts abruptly to Argirippa or Arpi^ the 
seat of Diomede, whither XJlysses h^d retired in conse- 
quence of a prophecy, foreboding his destruction by his 
own son. To avoid this denunciation, which he naturally 
interpreted of Telemachus, Ulysses resolves upon perpetual 
self-banishment. He is received with the greatest warmth 
by his former companion in arms, and we have a long fire- 
side conversation between our old acquaintances, the one 
giving an account of his domestic misfortunes, his new co- 
lony, and his prospects, and the other of his manifold wan- 
derings and adventures. And here occurs a new version 
of the story of Circe. Ulysses, on the night of his first land- 
ing on the shores of JBa, sees in a dream the form of his Pe- 
nelope, who addresses him as follows. Every reader of 
Homer will recognise an imitation of the most pathetic 
passage of the Odyssey, the reply of Anticlea to her son. 

Forma manet, dulciqtie ut quondam voce loquelse. 

<* Jam prociil absentem, jam des'me Here sepoharo, 
O Laertiade ! nulli datur inter Achivos 
Conju gibus car is olim optatisque redire 
Incolumi natis ; bas iinprobus occupat ardor, 
Hos agit extorres patrio violentia regno. 
At me, milie precis ad fataextrema petitam, 
Obtestor superum, si fas modo, numina divum. 
Nee tetigit novus ullus amor, nee funere mersit 
Jntempesta dies, nee amarse tela Dianse; 
Sed tua perpetuo cura infandique labores, 
Omnibus heu terris iterati, atqae omne per aequor, 
Totque malis luctata super tua mitis imago 
Me desiderio confectam miscuit umbris. 
Jamque vale ! his terris %terno vere beatis 
Nostri, nee nimium, memor, ut potiare relicto.'* 
Proruo in amplexus ; turbataque lumina fletu ' 

Nil circum inveniunt nisi cedrum atramqye cupressum, 
£t foliis raris canam prope litus olivam, 
£t lacrimis niadidam sopito cespitis herbam. 
Verum aliquid, veluti capitis prssentia cari, 
Bestat, adhuc thalami vox personal ultima, flosque 
Crinis adhuc solits dulcedinis halat odorem. 

This apparition is no other than Circe herself, who be- 
ing enamoured of Ulysses, had employed this artifice for 
the purpose of' gratifying her wishes, and with success. 
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Wheii^ after the expiration of a. year, Ulysses determines 
on returning tb Ithaca, Circe, as a last resort, assumes the 
form of his guardian goddess, and attempts to dissuade 
him from his purpose. Minerva, justly offended at this 
presumption, descends in person, and dissolves the en- 
chantment. The description reminds us of the similar 
passages in Tasso and Ariosto. 

Non tulit ulterius Tritonia, dumque petebam 
(Qiium nihil abrapta jam conjugc restet amori) 
Laertae liceat solam fulcire senectam, 
Extemplo ante ociilos ccelo descendit aperto 
Atque ica gorgoneis terroribus aspera virgo. 

^'Tu poteras impune aliam simiiiare iiguram 
Quamlibet e superis, inhonestam casside frontem 
Aut tegereimpurum sub Pal(adis aegide pectus, 
Hoc antiqua Tbemis vetuit, genitorque deorum : 
Nunc igitur, quoniam tibi fcedera rupta fatiscunt 
Queis crudasuperas mortalia saecula vita. 
Parte lues poenas ; licet omnia demere ; iiolo ; 
Nudos linquo annos inopi solamque senectam.'' 
Dixerat, et liquida sublata evanuiKiura. 
Quae modo visa mihi est forma superare Minervam 
Fit siibito indecoris ; vox indignata sonorem 
Perdidity utque nihil miserandum aut molle maneret, 
Nedum flere datur: qiiassis penetralibus aer 
Friget, et antra silent matutinaeque volucres^ 
£t vix cgressae trans atria, rupibus altis 
Ecce hederaeque cadunt et adusto palmite vites. 
Obstupeo visis equidem aversamqiie Mmervam 
Mente hserente voco, nam oblita aut nescia nostri 
Me neque diva semel respexit lumine glauco 
Nee turn sustinui propiorem sistere divam. 
Multaanimo volvens decedo limine tristi. 
Solus, inops, araens, dubius quo ilectere cursum 
Ire tamen certus ; celeripso sanguinis aestu 
£t sitibundus eram ; laticem libet ire perennein, 
Itur, at ante pedes fons aruic iste perennis 
£t limosa nrigris contabuit unda lacunis. 

We have next an episode on the subject of Polypheme. 
The particulars of Ulysses' return are related after Homer; 
the circumstance of Telemachus essaying to draw his fa- 
ther's bow, on the day of the contest, (Od. ^. 101. sqq.^ 
gives occasion to a fine and truly heroic incident : 

Ista luce quidem fatale baud abfore telum 
Rebar, at abUinui natum pradicta monere 
N4 minus hinepriim evadat itrenuits armii. 

He then recounts his motives for leaving his country. 
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) and the artifice by which he concealed his determination 

from Penelope. 

Tarn facilem falsis ubi vidi credere verbis, 
Quod cupiiy insolttiis prscordia perculit angofi 
A.rreptaque manu silui flevique; repressit 
Voce Rovos luctus citiusque revertere jussit. 
Hei mihi ! culpa fuit culpam evitare volenti. 
I Ham ego decepi quae roe nee mente fefeiUt, 
lilaui ego deserui quae pie sequeretur ad umbras ! 

Finding his friend's depression of spirits to increase 
daily, Diomede sends a message to Ithaca, unknown to 
Ulysses, to request the company of Penelope, who of 
course immediately complies with the summons. Her 
voyage is thus described. 

^ jam vela tumescunt, 

AlUditque ratem nutantem argutior unda, 
Solicitantque deos ventorum carmine nautse. 
Frospicit . . iramensum pelagus videt anxia conjux ; 
Respicit . . heic cano^subsidunt sequore colles, 
Mittit ibi exiguos a litore victima fumos t 
Tum lacrimae, cara demum tellure relicta^ 
Sive viri optati spe praetrepidante videndi 
Sive ortae juvenis miti pietate, cadebant. 
Mox animuoi requies quaedam confusa silenti 
Occupat; inversi splendescunt marmora cceli, 
Puppis plausa freto prolabitur, inque minutas 
Perpetuis guttis lux aurea depluit undas ; 
Visa tamen cupidae pobt paucas tardior boras 
Ire ratis, lucique aliquid candoris abesse. 

We must not omit her introduction to Diomede. 

Regius occursans venientibus instupet bospes, 
Utque videt propior, liceatne obtendere dextram 
Cui supra mortale aliquid praelucet honesta 
Fronte, gradusque regit fiducia recta pudicos, 
Haeret, et immotus figit vestigia terras ; 
Credit adesse deam, clypeumque hastamque requirit, 
Deque secutura tremit edere conjuge vocem. 
Ut tandem humanum produnt suspiria pectus, 
Dulicbio errorem nil dissimulavit amico, 
'* At tua, Penelope ! clamat, dum spirat Ulysses, 
Tydides dum sceptra gerit, dum fasque nefasque 
Secern it superum pater aut mortalia curat, 
Non hasta est pietas caritura nee aegide virtus." 

The poem concludes with the fulfilinent of the prophecy, 
in the death of Ulysses by the hand of Telegonus, his son 
by Circe. 

The transition from Mr. Landor's heroics to hi$ hen- 
decasyllabics is like passing from a rough road to a 
smooth well-trimmed bowling-^green. In this species of 
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composition be succeeds iacomparably better^ or at least 
more uniformly^ than in the last ; his diction is more pure, 
his style more easy and finished. He is evidently a mas- 
ter in this metre ; nor do we know any one of modem times 
who has approached nearer to the ancient models. Catullus, 
to whom this species of verse owes its perfection, was in- 
disputably the most Grecian of all the Latin poets ; and the 
life and elasticity, which he infused into this his favorite mea* 
sure, are more allied to the tone of Gredc^ than of Latin poe- 
try. Its eleg;ance, its playful sarcasm, the felicities of ex- 
pression which belong peculiarly to it, and almost constitute 
its essence, are here displayed in an extraordinary degree. 
The *' Carmina" are fifty-three in number. They are on 
all subjects ; moral, panegyrical, descriptive, satirical, and 
amatory. A short preface is added, containing among 
other things the following sweeping sentence on the mo- 
dem writers of hendecasyllabics, 

Aliorum, prsterquam Frerti nostri, difficile est nnum phaleucium per- 
legere, ob nimias et lassulas verliorum ac versuum repetiiiones, quas 
pro facetiis buic metro convenientibus usurparunt. Fugerem effusot 
i9tos, quasi pueronim ab agmiae Trojano, recursiis atqtie velitationes : 
auxilia non vocareol qu» nihil conferunt nisi strepitum et pulverem et 
sterilitatem. 

Carm. 1. is addressed '' Ad Apolliuem Palatinum.*' 

Qui muloes homines deosque cantu, 
Centum nominibusvocatus, audi, 
Palatine I auperque dedicatas 
A fausto Paphi» nepote div» 
Adsta fraj^mina porticus, A|>ollo ! 
Romam, f,\ licitum pet», revise, 
Et fac, scripta mea irrigans ut oUm 
Puro Pegasei liquore fontis, 
Ne tot deperiisse conquerantur 
Vatum, qui cuperent noiros perire 
Kt prssentia posthabent ademtis ; 
Musffique Ausooix a suis rejictis 
Ilia arbos ruminalis, liaud maligna 
Parca, frondibus integris resurgat. 

The next, *' Ad Comum," is a comparison of the ancient 
eminence of the city of Como, *' sedes veterum superba 
vatnm," with its present degradation. The conclusion is 
as follows : 

Quare prv meritis, tibi tuisque, 
Natis servitio, insolentibusque 
Quando accesserit bospes erudites 
Uos quern noveds improbare mores, 
Dl dent tempus in omne, ne resurgat 
Laudes Cscitius merens Catulli, 
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At TOt title ut estiB, et pro(Migent 
Quales vidimus et videaiiM isti 
Reges quoa celebratis, iraperique 
Extern! rigor acrius rigescat : 
Descendensque, vel hac via vel ilia, 
Nostris vocibus execret viator 
FisM moenia dirutasque turres. 

Carm. 3. is addressed to Robert Sonthey, on the loss of 
his son. The four lines beginning ''Si tanta abstolit/' 
strike us as particularly beautiful. 

Heu patrum optima, quanta perdidisti 
Vitx commoda, filio vucato 
Illuc unde homini nefas redire ! 
At scis qui vocat esse redditunim 
Detersis lacrymis in omne secJtim. 
Si tanta abstulit auferetque paucis, 
Paucis, quod superat tibi, reliquit . • 
Sublime ingenium, probos amicos, 
£t domum unanimam hand dolore solo. 
Fles natUHi pater, atque fles acerbe: 
Mox tecum reputes, pius tenerque 
Qnanto fleret acerbius parentem 
£t solatia qu» forent ademti ! 
Non ut parcius hunc minusve amanter 
Tandem respicias rogo aut probarem, 
Sed suave alloquiura venustaque ora. 
Quae natura daoat, sinas nerisse, 
£t quodcunque dare assolet juventas, 
Impertita licet minore cura. 
Tu, quodcunque erat unico his in annis, 
Doctriuse bona sanctitudinemque 
Moruro, qua melius probentur esse 
Jam ducas utinam, petoque, Suthei ! 
Famx pars ea magna sunt paterns, 
Perennique perenniora fama. 

We confess ourselves unable, after repeated perusals, 
fully to understand the concluding lines. — Carm. 4. will 
serve as a specimen of our author's invectives. H^ has 
certainly read Catullus to some purpose. Of Messrs. Taun- 
ton^ Jervis^ Fcllowes, and the other objects of his indig- 
nation, we know nothing. 

Carmani capita hostium reportant, 

Linguam faucibus extr^hunt, suisque 

Tantuni regibus aulicisque amicis 

Has unquam sapidas dapes ministrant. 

Taunto, si tua lingua contigisset 

Impransi labium extimum tyranni 

A certamine vesperi voracis, 

'' Proh divum ataue hominum fidem !*' boaret, 

Ecquid porrigitis r date exta vulpis i 

Qui lento interiit macer veneno, 
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Expostive lupi refixa crura 
Et muscis rediviva vermibusque, 
Gingivam vetul® senisve testes . • 
Auferte banc olidam obsecro ferinam. 
Heus! si quis canis id quod auferatur. 
Si quis forte voraverit, catena 
Gives firmins liunc tenete fcrrea ; 
Idem diis sacer esto ! abuminandum 
Monstrum dein puteal tegat perense. 

The next is a tribute of eulogy to the climate of Italy. 

We all remember Lord Byron's lines on the sun of 

Greece — 

Not as in northern climes obscurely bright. 
But one unboimded blaze of living light! 

Mr. Landor has expressed the same with remarkable 
felicity in a single line : 

Heic namque Ausonis benignus altor, 
Cujui effigiem videmus unarHf 
Palientem nebula imbribusve fsBdaro, 
Spleudet lumine puriore Titan. 

Carrn. 8. is a very pretty address to a young lady, who 
had denied him her company at Christmas : 

Heu quam difficile, optimis Decembri 
Festis, parte animae optima carere ! 
At quum jusseris obsequar necesse est. 
Toto quidnam aiiud tenore vitae 
Ac pati aspera me soles jubere ? 
Vitae quidnam aliud tenore toto 
Istis opposui ac meros amores ? 
Hand unam, ipsa fateberis, querelam. 
Perge, atque utlibet adde, pcrferemus: 
Nam quum desieris jubere quidquam, 
AudibiSy sed erit brcvis, querelam, 
Tuque serior .'. ah nimis ! dolebis. 

*' Un sonnet sans d6faut," says Boileau^ '* vaut seul un 
long poeme :" Carm.13, " Ad Clementinam/'if Mr. Landor 
had ^vritten nothing else, would entitle him to a distin- 
guished place among modern Latin poets. It is truly ex- 
quisite. 

Clementina venusta, flos pudorisy 
Quae divas pietate vincis ipsas 
Dum coram celebrant suum parentem, 
£n unquam invenies calore (lignum 
Quo, si tangere cor sinis, calescas ! 
Si quern olim similem tui putabia 
Clementina, potesque . . nam sequacera 
Te modestia saepius fefellit 
Quam superbia ceteras puellas. 
•Biy mortalibus omnibus priorem 
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Formal pectore, sanctitsttt vittt, 
Tu roortalihiis omnikNiB pnorem 
Tuo reddere non ne^s amore. 
An quasso erga homines deosve poseit 
Justis pfficiis ut ante fungi ? 
Numquid sit reliqiii quocT ille tantus 
Infra respiciat colatve supra ? 
Ssepe te puduit tui decoris, 
Turn vero nlmii aimis pigebit. 

Carm* 44. is addressed *^ Ad Sutheiam; ^nnm intercide- 
tant [iotercidissent] epistolae.*' We do not miderstaiid die 
allusion in the last line. 

Sutheiy quis tihi me minus probavit^ 
CJjt non amplius aut novum poema 
MittaSy aut quid ut ante literarum f 
Te, quum desieris me amare, amabo. 
Nam neque est pater aut maritus uUuS 
Autctvis melior, neque est poeta 
(Si ternos ego Uteris renatis 
Demam) quern tibi comparare fas est. 
Te primum facile optimi fatentur, 
^t vix se tibi pessimi anteponunt • • 
Brisconis venia . . negat ! silebo. 

Mr. Landor is always at home on Italian subjects ; he 
writes con amore, and his intimate knowledge of the coan- 
try, the literature, and manners of the inhabitants/ gives the 
charm of reality to his delineations. 

Carm. 52. is on the death of Bodoni^ the celebrated printer 
of Parma. We extract it for the sake of the subject. 

Tuque mortuus es, nee insequentum 
Laudes aut lacr^mas vides, Budoni ! 
Elegantibus esse qui dedisti 
Cadmi iiliolis, lovisque mensas 
Digne accumbere cum aureis Camoenis, 
Nostros quaodo erit his datob labores 
Ornatu, ut decuit, videre laulu? . . 
Id curent alii . . virum dolemus 
8ublatum ex oculis, probuni, innocentem, 
Ex desiderio, baud mora, muvemur. 

We would willingly have quoted the concluding poem^ a 
panegyric on Cardinal Gonsalvi, written in a very noble and 
manly style; but the quotations have already exceeded 
our bounds^ and we only hope that their intrinsic worth will 
be some excuse for their prolixity. And here we must 
stop for the present : Mr. Landor's Essay is so rich in cu- 
rious and intetesting matter^ that even a brief notice of it 
would be utterly incompatible with the lixuits of the present 
article. We have to apQlogise to Mr. Xiaador for the 
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inadequacy of fliis criticism, owing to causes over which 
we have little control. If we have erred^ it is on the side 
of praise. Mr. Lander's excellences and defects are indeed 
both so great, and so closely interwoven with each other, 
that it i^as difficult to strike the balance between them, ot 
to give due weight to the one without seeming to under- 
rate the other. The walk of composition which he has 
chosen is one in which few are interested, and even in this 
department his merits are rather recondite than palpaible, 
and such as are not likely to be fully appreciated by the 
less discriminating even of learned readers; he must tfiere^ 
fore be contented with the calm and deliberate approbation 
of a select few ; and in this^ we are disposed to believe, he 
vfdll not be dlsappoi^ed. 

• We add a notice of cerladn errors in hu^^uage, soetre, 8cc. 
into which the author has fallen ; together wiQi other re- 
marks which occurred to us in the coarse of perusal. 

' Pudoris ara,' p. 6, ' mussaret' for ' mussare solebat.' p. 7, 
* chorea' for ^choreas.' p. 8, 'indixit' for indixerit.' p. 10, 1. 14, 

* Mater,' ait Helena. * Crudelior,' &c. 

We should prefer Helene. In p. 12, the first syllable of 
retulme is made short, and so in other passages. ' Spon- 
salia Polyxena?,' p. 16, Arg. 'prsedicat, for 'prsedicit.' 
p. 21, ' Sigaeia,' and ^ Cytheron.' The latter reminds us of 
a line in Dryden's Palamon and Arcite, in which topogra- 
phy and prosody are curiously confounded* Palamon is 
invoking Venus : p. 23, ' accerrfJt^ Phthiae.' 

Thou gladder of the Mount of Cytheron 

'Dryope/ p. 24, Arg« 'in sinum locaret,' for 'in sinu/ 
Same page, ' velit* for ' vult.' ib. 1. 8, 10, 13, and on va- 
rious other occasions, a single substantive is joined with 
two adjectives, in such a manner as to produce a dis- 
agreeable effect : e. g. 

In salices cano pubentes flore novellas 

'Cory thus/ p* 32, 'Ad portam palare senem videt.' 
We believe palari only is used, and always of more than one* 
P. 84, the passages quoted in the note as from IL Z. and 
A, are both in Z. sc. 1. 242, and 313. P. 37, ' Eetionaras. ' ib. 
' audierim,' apparently for ' audiissem.' ib. ' ab mensa' for 
' a mensa.' P. 45, ' tramiteque' we think is not sufficiently 
elegant. ' Pan et Pitys,' p. 51, the first syllable in ' fra- 
grantibus,^ we believe, is invariably long. p. 52, (and simi- 
larly p. 55, 1. 7--9) 
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Ut properata tuis aliquando inc^etidia reguid 
Irruerint,fremerentque fero nemora alta firagore. 

'Coresuset Callirhoe/ p. 54, ' pudorirroit igneus oriJ 

p. 55, 

dnm lamina lassa quietem 

Quarebant, vigili dam mens arrecta dolori 
Plaudere sentiret revocata conjuge maties. 

F. 67, * veto* for ' tamen.' We know not whether this pas- 
sage was suggested by the xxviiith chapter of Job : ^ Surely 
there is a vein for the silver,' &c. 

largi sua prsemia reges 

Obtendant, pelago sint explorata profundo, 
Sint terris cffossa, yiros quaecunque minores 
Insignire solent, reliquo miracula vulgo ;. 
Dii vero ingenium soli formamqne dedere 
. De coel6,^nulloque intetcipiente i^iai^trp. 

P. '59, 8, '.conscia rernm,' conscious of what was pass- 
ing.^—* Catillns et Salia,' p. 61, 

; = horret equus ——— — 

Interdam obscuris visis gemituque ferardm, 
Interdum aut lapsu de subere corticis atri, 
C^sporum et crebro foliorum in fraena rotatu. 

P. 63, ' tum' is used in a sense which belongs to * tunc' 
exclusively. ^ Pomoeria,' p. 63, and ' sacellum,' 64, seem 
to us below the. dignity of the heroic style. lb. 

Quum — tenuis coeli tractus vix luce ruberet 
Sub nebula, necdum varios distingueret agros. 

This reminds us of a magnificent .simile in Count Julian : 

As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
Throws on the varying earth his early ray. 
Stands solitary, stands immoveable 
Upon some mountain height, and rolls his eyes. 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased. 
In the cold light, above the dews of morn. 
P.68, 

Fatur, et ingentem trans flumina conjicit hastam. 

We believe there is no instance oi fatur being used in this 
absolute manner, immediately following a speech. lb. 

Proflans elatis curvas cervicibus undas. 

We think the arrangement of this, as of many other lines, 
might be altered with advantage. P. 71, 'exigerent' for 
' exigere volunt' or ' vellent.' This is a favorite usage with 
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Mr. Liandor ; we doubt whether it is justifiable in many of 
the places where he has employed it. P. 72, ' potimur/ We 
quote a line in the same page, and another in p. 73, as in- 
3tances of the occasional ruggedness of Mr. Landor's verses. 

Dextraque ascenditbene noto tramite sylvam. 
Xln pater ! in saxum obtutu indurescere primo— 

P. 76, * omiseris.' — ' Veneris Pueri/ p. 77, 

Tocari 

Idalium jubet atqne senem decemere litem. 

We should prefer /lites,' to avoid the collision of the three 
independent accusatives, all ending in the same manner. 
P. 78, * r^pulisset.' — 'Ulysses in Argirippa/ p. 80, 'Polym- 
nestore' for ' Polymestore ;' perhaps a slip of the pen. 
P. 91, ^ noUet'for 'noliiisset.'ib.' Lasstrigonas'for * Laestry- 
gonas.' P. 92, * tunicam virentera,' for * viridem ;* is tms 
correct ? or was * forest-green' the costume of the Dryads? 
lb. ' redire conjugibus* for * redire ad conjuges/ P. 94, 

Qnee mala non mihi sum visus meruisse T quibnsque 
Siippliciis, quotquot Rhadamanthus et iBacus urgent 
Sub Plutone, parem me non fore rebar avorum ? 

i. e. * quibus avorum, quotquot, &c. parem me non fore rebar 
suppliciis V a harsh construction, not to mention the jux- 
taposition of ' quibusque' and * suppliciis.' P. 95, 

Et lacrymae (fassis ignosce) per ora profusae. 

We doubt whether an ancient hero would have thought 
it necessary to apologise for shedding tears. P. 96, * seu— • 
ve,' for ' seu — sive :' 

Seu Polyphemus aquas vigilaret propter amoenas 
Erraret-ve 

The passage of Virgil which Mr. Landof quotes in vindi- 
cation of tibis usage, 

Seu crude fidit pugnam committere caestu, 
Aut jaculo incidit mdior levibusque sagitds, 

is not parallel. lb. 'audiret' for 'audire- solebat,' a 
frequent usage with Mr. Lander, originaiting in a particu- 
lar use of the English ' would.' P. 97, Can the epithet ater 
be applied to antrum? lb. * Ut acciperet'for ' ut accepit.* 
We have to complain, in general, of an extreme latitude in 
the use of this tense, and others nearly related to it. P. 96, 
* vertere' for * averterie.' lb. note 2, •* faciat' for * facit.' In. the 
next following note, speaking of the story of Poly^hpiEpiis, 
which he is relating, the author observes, ' De hoc eventa ad- 
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knc Ipqtttmtnr Skuli et Neapolitan!, mntato nontne/ P. 103, 
' si cupias' for ' si cupis.' lb, ' redoam/ perhaps by an over- 
sight for * Fedibo/ P. 115, ' Quo rento'-^would not a Ro- 
man writer have preferred ' advento,' ' vento illnc,' or some 
similar expression, instead of the simple ' vento' ? 

Carm. 2. ' Cybeles/ Is this admissible T — ^9, 

Rex -   ■* ministnim 

Mandat protinns ad cubantis aodes, 

for mittifj^X^ 

Qnanta pemicies loqnacis umbrae, 
Qnanta, in aequora pensilis vireti. 
Quanta vitibus^tticmque oliva, etc. 

a coniusion of cases. — ^16, ' Recordatio erat severa/ the re- 
collection was painful. — 18, * curiosus' fpr 'curious.* — 20, 
(speaking of bookworms), 

— qui trepidant suis referre 
Quali quisque mauu librum exaravit, 
Non quid scripserit aut grave aut facetum. 

28, ' Quum venerat mihi in mentem/ for ' venisset.^ lb. 
* moeniorum.' — 33, 

Vivas (uxori sc), in funere, postque funus ipsum, 
Verus, ah satis et supejr 1 fuisti. 

Is not ' verus* for ' fidus' an Anglicism ? 

The martjrr of his crimes, but true to thee. (Campbell.) 
—84,  gradiri' for * gradi.'— 48, 

Cur — me nee mittere nee sinis levare, 
Cur^ubeas, etc. 

The diphthong se is likewise frequently substituted for 
oe ; as in anuBnus, tragtsdia, &c* 



ON 

TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL^ GEORGICS. 

Observing in No. 48. the Remarks of R. on two passages 
in Virgirs Georgics, and not coinciding exactly with the opinions 
of the writer in the first of his criticisms, 1 now send jou my 
observations on the subject. 

His first observation is, that the verses from 6. ii. SB, 
Tuque adts, &c. to the end of the passage, should be inserted 
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between ▼• 7. and v. 8. I suppose he means rather bietween v. 
8. and ▼. 9> for the forroer period is concluded at v. 8. 

He says^ the poet first mentions generallj his subject, then 
addresses Bacchus the ibunder of it ; then proceeds to the di- 
dactic ; and then on a sudden introduces a second address, &c, 

J3ut it will be ascertained on examination, that Virgil is quite 
methodical in his work, and thai the lines in their present dispo- 
sition will be lound to be placed in the most natural order. 

The poet first proposes his general subject in his exordium t 
then follows the invocation, where he solicits Bacchus to be 
present and favorable to his undertaking ; he then, in exalted epic 
measure, (not didactic) proceeds to state the general scheme of 
his subject under the auspices of the god : and at v. SQ^ he 
addresses himself to his patron Maecenas, still in epic measure^ 
to assist him in his design ; he then in an orderly manner pro- 
ceeds to detail in didactic poetry the particular subject which 
he imd before mentioned generally in what may be called his 
proBpecius. Thus for instance his first general epic precept be- 
gins at JPrincipio sponte sua, 8cc.^— to this corresponds his first 
didactic particular precept, Spente sua qttte, 8i^. v. 47* Another 
general precept is, Pars surgimt de semi ne; to this corresponds 
9eminibusjuctis; a third general precept is, pullulat ah radice ; 
the corresponding particular ime is, Quoi stirpibus exit ab imis; 
a fourth general is Sunt alii qnos usus ; and this is particuiarfy 
exemplified by what relates to propagation by grafts, layers, ino- 
culation, &c. 

The general distribution of the subject therefore follows the 
invocation to a deity ; the particular one the address to a patron* 
ising friend. 

The other notice of transposition is ingenious, and perhaps 
would suit as well the new position in which it is placed, bad 
not Virgil thought otherwise. 

Different passages often strike persons in different lights ; but 
the genuine effort of criticism should be applied to find out the 
author's meaning, which must always be considered as a praise- 
worthy attempt. S. 



In DEMOSTHENEMCommentarii JoAvms Sea- 
GER, Bicknor TVallicce in Com. MonumethicB Rectoris. 

Olynth. i. p. 14. 1. ^. ed. Reitk. ic«> fF9f\ ftiv rr^ j3«jj4t/af 
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rwrroL ti v/xti; ouro); (&$ /SouAeo'tf Xa/xjBavrrf. ei /xev ouy ravra to7( 
orpareuo/xfyoi; cnroScuo-ffrff, ouSfvo; u/xiv ^rgocSff iropoti. fi Sc ftij, 
ir^oo'Sii. fMcAXoy S* aff-ayro; tySfi rou wopov, r/ ouy, ay tk inm, ab 
ygifus rean elyai OTpariflOTixa ; /X0^ Si"^ oux eyeoye, iym f/Av yap 
viywiMU (TTfaxiaoTas ^'^ umrMrxwMrtrjiMif kcu t«vt' mIvou <rrg«ri»- 
Tix^j xa) f4»«y O'uyraf ly flyoti r^y aur^y, tou t§ kxii^fiavuv xou rou 
yoiffiy ra Sfoyra* v/mi; 8i oSroi 9(0$ avw xpayiMroov ravra kaitfiar 
nn tUriig koprig* 

yjpi^lMTa ista, de quibus'sic caute agit orator, sunt rii itmpiK^^ 
h. e. omnia reipublicse vectigalia. Athenienses enim, initio 
sumto a duobus oboUs, viritim olim spectaculorum causa ero- 
gatisy vectigalia omnia, a publicis usibus aversa, iuter se divide- 
bant ; cum mortis poena sanxissent, ne quis ad populum ferret, 
ut htec, more pristino restituto, in necessaria ad bellum insuue- 
rentur. 

Inter se repugnare videntur — '^ ^ it, ouk iyor/s (ypi^oa 
rmn Ava% orpariflOTixa)'' et ** hym jutcy yeip ^youfMU $eiy roSn ilvM 
rrporiflOTixa.'' Reiskii interpretatio, si ita scripsisset Demos- 
tiieneSt '^ iyci piv yap 0HM1 tout' tlyai arparuorixa,** verbis ejus 
conveniret : cum ** HFOTMAI AEIN raur «Iy«i frrpaTwrix^'* non 
satis congruit. Melius forsitan legatur, ryw piv yap tfyovpMi 
crparmTog hlv xaraaKwaa-irivM, xa\ MH ravr ilvai ffrgarianiKa' 
xai p^leof (rvvrofiy — x. r. A. 

^on diserte, aperte, (formaliterf ut nunc loquimur) censeo, 
inquit Demosthenes, ut b«c fiant arparifiorixa. Quod censeo^ 
est, non tarn debere bsc fieri arpariAnrixa, quam eos, qui h»c 
accipiant, fieri debere orpariiTas, ita et accipiant, ut nunc acci- 
piunt, et simul officiis militaribus fungantur. Legi quoque pos- 
set, eodem fere sensu, arrganwras iilv xara/trxwavijivM, OIS rem 
•lyai TTpcenomxa. 

Ol^uth. i. p. 15. 1. 11. oirrs yap, i^ Soxii, xai fi^ui T$g av, /ti| 
ffxowwp iMpfiAg^ wrgnrmSf ovS* wg af xaXXiot', avrcp ra ica^m 
^ffi* (^ Keisk. quod miror.) ovr* ay e^qyeyxt roy viXifjLov irore 
Tovroy Ixciyof, ti iroXe/xely epr^ti^ Se^o-ffiy auroy, aXA*, d^ iwMV^&jtavra 
rorc ^X^ri^f roi vpaypMra avaip^ceo-Sai, xara hi^twrrai, tovto Si) 
wp&TOV aMv rapoLTTBi vapa yvifuy^v ysyovog, xai xoXX^y aiupi^tav aura 
icapixni. Distinguendum videtur : — u iroAsftf ly mifir^ Sfijo'fiy avroy. 
aXX* 00^, fTieoy, osrayra rirt IjXTri^f ra Trp&yfMtra avMgyia'§<r$M, xfta 
hi^§wrrai, TovTo i^ iFpooTOv aMf raparrei, Trapd yvcipLr^v^ yeyovo^, 
xa\ %. a. a. t. 

Olynth. iii. p. 28. I. 7. rouf ftnr yap kiyovg mp\ to5 rifMo^v 
coo-Soi ^/Ximroy o^od yiyofteyou^. ra 8i wpaiYpLaTet i\$ roDro vpo^xoyr^ 
»^Tf ^TOf fti^ irfio-wfAiAa avro} vpori^y xaxco;, (rxi^'^i^'fai Sfoy. 
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^ Melius mihi videtur legere luiv qaam subaudire Jlmi. 

Oiynth. iii. p. SO. 1. 1. i^y^^'urourit rvrrotpiKOvra Tpir^pus itaSiK-^ 
xeiv, xflti Twg f^ix^* '**^* ^^^ rerroLgaxovra hwv uxnohg kfj^^MVuv, 
xai TctXarra k^vixovru eWfipeiv. xa) ilvtoL ratrra ditXdoWo; tov 
eyidttirou Tourou, iKarofifigttciov, fi^raysiTVuiv, jSoijBpo/tiwy' toutov toD 

hifMMv xtvcisf xa) irivTB riKoirroi upyuplou, 

nevig.'] i. e. ^-oXirix^^ iwapi^seos mvig. Nam cives Athenteoses, 
quum Philippum vel aegrotum, vel mortuum aiidissent, periculo 
jam se defunctos rati, et propterea conscendere ipsi nolentes, 
naves Charidemo militibus alibi complendas tradiderunt. 

Olynth. iit. p. 33. I. 28. aXX', olfjMtf y^iyet rolg ro^evroi; uwAf' 
^u xiyots ij fFap' Ixaorov fio6\vi<n$, 

roig roiovroi^ Xoyoii] Interrogationibus scilicet an non, roig 
tecopjKois intactis^ pecunia bello confici posset. 

Jrbilipp. i. p. 40. 1. 10. 'trpoorov ftev o8y owe aduftijrsovy eo ivSp§s 
*A6riv»m, rois irugoikri frpiyfji.oio'iv, ovh* ei vaw fai?{m$ ixj^iv Soxsi, 
6 yip ioTi x^lptfTTOv avrm Ix rob irapsX,fi\v6^os ^povov, rouro wpof 
Tu ftsXAovra /SeXriOTOV urapp^si. rl oiv itTT) roDro ; m ou^ivf cS 
av^ges *Aiiivaloi, rwv iewTMV voiowfTcov vpMV, xaxeo^ r^^ TrpiyfiuTot 

hKjr)$ fjif aura jScXr/co yeviaiM, 

'< Sequitur ratio omnium maxima ad faciendam spem ; nempe 
ex erroribus temporis prseteriti, et viarum adhuc tentatarum. 
Optima enim est ea reprehensio, quam de statu civiU haudpru' 
denter administrato quispiam his verbis complexus est: — Quod 
ad prsteritum pessiuiuni est, id ad futura optimum videri debet* 
Si enim vos omnia, quae ad officium vestrupi spectant, prestitis- 
setis, neque tamen res vestrae in meliore loco essent, ne spes 
quidem uUa reliqua foret, eas in melius provehi posse* Sed cum 
rerum vestrarum status, non a vi ipsa rerum, sed ab erroribus 
vestris male se habeat ; sperandunx est, illis erroribus missis aut 
correctis, magnam rerum in melius mutationem fieri posse." 
Bacon. Nov. Organ, lib. i. Aph. 94. 

Argum. Oratr-de Pace. p. 56. 1. 15. xurriyogaov yotp 6 pi^(»p 
AWyivoVy xui rovro ftera rwv &Kk»v awtou SiajSaXAsi, iSn (ruvc/Sot/Xeus 
^IXunrov ufJL^hxriwA elvai \|n]f iVao-docj, fti]8evo^ aXXou toKiuovtqs roura 
9\<nfY^<roL(rioLi, jtwjSe ^iXoxparovs toD TrivToiv fltvaiSso-TOTOU. — Locus 
est, Ileg) IlapoiTrp. p. 375. I. l6. 

Ibid. — 1. 2£. aXAa 8i}\oyori djy uirofOMV sSsio-s, ft^ Sojfij f iXiir- 
wlfyiv, xa) ;^p)j|xa<nv wro tow fiuaiKsoo^ 7ret(risis roiaunjv yvifUfif oeKoi" 
fTJifao-tat. His verbis ostendere vult Libanius cur orationem 
banc De Pace non egerit Demosthenes. 

DePace.p. 61.1. 1^. — xulyoig iifuv (Atheniensibus) h^ksI- 
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hjufi&Mif fiofiieiv, 06 ovvvKiffrpeernwrBW ouSere^oi;. xa) yap cil (rufL' 
[Loyim To5ro» t^otxri rh rpovWy eSv xa) ^gorrl^BU^ oaf ri;, xoei to 
frpayiJM ^6^u roiouroV mtiv. oux a;^§i rij^ Ttny; exarroV atrriv ewaug 
ovV ijjxTv otrre Oi}/3ft/oKy* ra; rt elyott xai xfariiv rmv SkKbov oKKx 
a-aog ftiv elvM ivarreg iv /Sot/Xotvro tysxft ys keturSaof, xparifi'arrots Si 
Tou^ krepovs decriroTotg inrap^eif mnwv wSk fl^. 

Ita iegenti putandum erit ^;i 7^$ To-i}; sigaificare (quod tamen 
significare noii potest) idem quod M^g, h. e. Juxtm, Pariier, 
&X9^ "^^ '^^^ ^^> ^ousque dum pares simfis* Lego igitur: 
0UX9 £J MH ixp^ f^9 '^^if ixcvrros hem tuif$vg ov0' ^py otrrs 
eqjSaiofr OTii' 'OMOmS BOTAETAI traos rt elMu xai Xf^areiv 
Teuv cik>imv. Et nobis, et Thebankf Ha favet unusquiaqite, ut 
aqualitatis terminos nee nos nee illos migrare capiat : neque 
salvos essejuxta vuli atque in alios dominari* 

De Pace. p. 63. 1. £5. ovxovv wffisg xa) xft/buS^ a';^srXuy, icpig 
§xa<rTovs xat* tMe (fOraxn ^Sij ifpoo'enpfr/iuhot^ ^sg\ Twy otxsMttv xai 
avayxMOTarflsy^ ^rpo; a^Airratg 'Xi^\ rij; ey idsX^oi; orxia; yui4 ToXsjut^- 
tf-tfi. Sedemiri Ampbictyonarn conaessu umbram appellal Ora« 
tor; rem contenlione noir digimm, cum ab eo teneitda esset, qui 
jam ante taotam potentiam consectttua fukset. Atqui, bac 
umbra concessa, veterator ille Philippus auctoritatem viribus. 
acMere, legibusque et decretis scelerata consilia adjuTare^ spe- 
rabat. 

De Halonea. p. 86. )• 24. Xs^povvfl-ou o» opot sicriy oux ay^pSi, 
aXX* 6 /Stofio; Tou Jihg rou opioo' !$ lor* fimpt^u ilrfAfou xeu Asour^g 
oxr^;, o5 4 iicofux,V fftc^c XippofyjO-Qv nreo^flii, wf ye to hriyfaipijiM 
ri iirl Tdu jSeojftOu too Jio; tou hqiw SijXoX. Imri ^s rouri* 
TMt KoAi^pivmno h^ vspuuiXkia ^a>/u^y, 
Atwais xdt) HfffXeoD fiA^'j-w Spov iifAmfoif 
'Ewahai x^^^^ (nipt,ifiair etfjifLOphis ^i 
Airhg avet^ pxat&pw^ hri ^i<ro^ x^vlii^* 

*^ ttjti^fto^Ia] Immortalitas : ilia ooaditiei, qua? fMfop, neceasitate 
fatali occidendi, pereundi, carets — pro aft,9plx.*' Reiske. in 
iodice Graecit. Dem. 

Jovem immortalitatis jiuo-oy esse^ quid ad argumentum bujua 
epigrammatis facial^ me non iulelligere fateor. Legendum 
puto: 

ojxop/i}^ Se 
AuTog Aya^ fMticapmv eerri pJiffcg xpoy^i}^^ 
ifuoplx est^ Confi«ium» — Ara Jovia mter Leucam et Pteleuni 
posita, Jupiter ipse, per figuram^ medium Qou&uumi tenere 
dicitur. 

De rebus Cheraooesi. p. 96. I. ^ ouSh o5y i?Ji» iroioetfiy ol 
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tJ^ xeA Tou fi«XXi}<r«i iiv9m hxiii¥, ftijri iroii^mml y9 4 auyxar0nr^«- 

To5 ftfXXliirai] Vid. p. 9^. 1. £4. 

De rebus Chersonesi. p. 96. 1. 22. tout ficrlv oJ >Ayor jftiMtfi 
voAio^x«lv. TOv^*'£XXi]Mc$ exSiSwoT fteXfi y«p rivi T^eirwyTfiy tijv 
^Arlmv oIxouvTfiov '£AA^tfaiy. ^j»sivov^ /isvr* civ eiev Tti&r iXXm ^ ri)^ 
^rarpiSo^ xi^fo-^flei. 

For*. TOIOTTOl tWh ol Xc^or— jiilXXfi wo>^iopHiiv,—Tobg 
'£XXt}Vfle; cxd/8c0«rf. /tteXsi yccp tivi to&tow tco¥ t^v 'A<rluf oixouvrcov 
'jEXX^hoov ; (sic Hermogenes.) 0e/xgivov; ju^tyT' «?y — x. r. X. 

Post TIVI subaud. 6jxo»v. — Does aiiy one of yoy then care 
aboyt the Greeks who iofaabit Asia f 

Truly, were that the case, they (who interest themselves about 
the Asiatic Greeks) would take much more care of ethers than 
of their own country. 

Sequitur, xa) roye d$ riy *EXXriiPmyTOf bMrljMNiv irspov ^rp0i^ 
rqyiv, tout' karh, tl yoip Btivd xomi AiOTrtUrjg xm) x^er^yM rx 
wXola, f'^^f^y ^ Mp$s 'Ai^vahi, jtiixpov ^ivaxiov taStci imvtx xe»>^<reu 
^AiT at. x«) AtyotKriv ol y^ftoi TaCror, To6f ^ixourro^ sio-ayyeA,- 
Xsiy, ou fMl ^i', ot) 8air0(y«i^ xai rpnf^eo-iv ror^vrai; 4fMi^ adrovf 
^vXarrsiv* hcii toOto y lo-rly (nr§pficf?s.^ f^avlag* 

rouT^ kcrriv] krrh pro i^tcriv, Licet. — Mittere etiam alimn 
daceray^-^-hoc quoque in vestra potestate est. Melius hoc qiiam 
Diopithem hie conviciis vanis incessere, iliic tantis sumtibus ta« 
muMa oavibus costodire. 

Aliter accipiunt Wolfius et Reiskius ; sed perperam, ut miht 
videtiir. Ironianiy quam hie esse putat Wolfius, nullam cemo. 
Secundum Reiskii interpretationeni inconsequentia esset : oara 
quomodo cohiei^nt h^sC'^^ Hue tendunt ndversariorum criminal 
Itones. Submoto Diopithe, suffectum eunt alium imperatorem. 
Si £NIM indigna facit Diopithes, et naTes deducit, eum ad 
leatum ce^Mcare potestis,-<^(duce alio suffscto, quod aecesse fuis^ 
set)? Particula xatroi, non y»q, usus esset Demostfaeiies/ si id 
quod opiaatur Reiskius dicere voluisset. — ^Ad<Kt Orator, oeXX' 
hA /iiv TW$ fx'f o^^y %t^ oux ^1 XoL^fw uno to7^ v^o<^, xal ' o-r^-* 
TMoTttf Tpifeiiy xal tiptvipng htviiMTHV, xa» yjpiifb^eru fflir^peiv $»; xae) 
MiayxMoyt l«Tq^* m V ^fw(; twroxp^ ^f^io-fAot, ei^AyytXtx, teetqay^l 
rmr* hnii^ Ixavi: rmy^ ^v A ^povowrrwi^ ivipA/row, w^«?orrwy Si 
xoi ^le^tfM^anit ta^ vrg^yjttaTdt, di vvv o3to« irotw^-t. quee priora 
iUa, xo) Toye ttf t. £. e. 6. o-., tovt* ^^v, itlustrant. 

De rabua in Chersoneso. p. 99. 1. 3. aA^' fceww^ jutJv (#/Aw- 
voj) xtfMov oTxoi jXBVOVTflov, <rp^oX^v aywreov, ^aivA^wy, (er JsT tou^ 
TModm iroiovMw; 6y*«ivffiy ^ijrai) 5(J^ ftgy ly Evfimf xareanjo-f 
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ufMi^ S* ou8e TdtvT* MrfXuo'Aa'Atf, ti jUM^Sfy aXXo e/SouXso^f, etXA.' side- 

Rescribendum proculdubio, vfMi; S* ouSe ra&r' ^AUEKIIATSAS* 

De rebus in Cbersoneso. p. 108. 1. 26. rot /tiv ifyu ma^ 
^fMoy tturwy (tiniTt' t«^ Si fiiXrurra mcrnffLp Ksyeivwctpoi rou vopioy- 

'' Accipi fortasse potest pro monifMyA^ Sed malim hunc 
locum sic legere ; to 8e t« ^eAnora Xeyfiiy v-apa, oifaisso nomine 
Iriarrijftpy etrJ articulo addito.'' Wolf. — ** f^jcrT^jttij Xe/eiy t« /SIX- 
rio^ra ^i}Te7T« vapcl rou vaqUrro^. ut optima quseque vobis sua- 
deaty eaque, quse suadeat, certissime cognita et perspecta habeat, 
usu suO| fama, meditationCi viis aliis quibuscunque varum explo- 
ratur/' Reiske in indice. 

Legi possit liri<rr^|xi)y, ut constructio sit, nrctpa Se rou xetpiwr^ 
({i|TfTrf) hriOTrifMiiif (rou) Xeyny rd jSeXriora. 

[n Philippum iii.- p. 1£7. 1. 1. Quum Oreum Pbilippo 
prodendi consilium inissent Oritae quidam, Euphrs&um, qui rem 
coarguerat, in carcerem condi passus est populus, proditoribus 
sine poena dimissis. Urbs itaque mqx prodita est. r^; Se 
woXtoas oZrtcg dXouay^s oUa^pmi xaii xaxMg, oi /xcy (proditores sc.) 
agvoiKTi Koii rvpawovin robg tots fraaH^avra^ ourou;, .x«} roy £uf»^ioy, 
^oijMv; 6rioi;y 90mv ovrotSt tou$ /tey ixfietKirrH' rou^ Si axoxTd" 
yayrff^. 

• Scribendum et distinguendum, — o! /xiy «p^otMri xo) Tvpawfown 
robs rirB o-wCoyra; adroits, (illos quorum opera incolumes conser- 
yati fuissenty quum accusasset Eupbraeus,) xa) roy Eu^aiov 
krolfMvs OTioify voieiy oyra^* (eosdem illos qui nihil non in £u- 
phraeum maleficii admittere parati essent:) rovg [mv Ix/SoXoyrs;, 
r. S. a.— Alludit ad ilia supra, p« 126. 1. 16. ogooy le roStf' 6 
Sijjxo; 6 rmv igMirmv, ivrl roG, t« ftey (Eupbraeo) ^i^ttlv, tou^ S* 
(proditores) earoTVfMretvl(reu' rois /xey oux ipylKsro, roy S* ff^riTiySefoy 
elyiflti raura vetiiiv efv^, xoii iiriyotips. 

Hujus loci sensum nee \^ olfius nee Reiskius cepit. id quod 
ex illius nota, ex hujus interpunctione, manifestum est. — "ru^- 
yotJiTi absolute accipiendum, inquit Wolfius, quod sequitur, — 
Tou; rm irco^ovra;— pro rwy.rm tra^ovrmv aurov^ x§u roy £u- 
^pam, eroi/tau; oyro; 6r<ouy TOitty, &c. ro&f ftty. Imperant: 
eos, qui tunc (cum urbs oppugnaretur) et se tuebantur, id est 
defendebant patriam, et Euphraeum, id est vinculis liberabant ; 
qui pro defensione patriae nullum periculum recusabant, partim 
ejecerunt, partim occiderunt." 

In Philippum iii. p. ISS, 1. 13. fi»pla xa) xoKia ra roiovrd^ 
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TOhiiv IdeXorra^ aKkoL rmv UTtip reoy sx^S^^ Xeyovroov dex^ofiojctevou^, 



driotfy ^y Seiyoy vBlfrwdea» 

In Philippum iv. p. 132.1.18. oi r^; Ixe/you irgoai^ecffco^^ •} 
rufeofvlSeev xai htvaoTiwav hiiuiAOvmg, xtxqarfixaa'i «'«yra;(ou. 

IxsiVou] Philippi. 



SYMBOLS CRITICiE 
In QUJEDAM LocA Platonis £t Horatii. 



is Apologia Socratis^ quam Astius quidem^ Vir perdoctus et 
admodum sagax, Platoni, ut rbetoris nescio cuius abortuin, 
fidenter abjudicavit| qua tamen etiam posthac plurimi iique noti 
insipientes fruentur ut vera Socratis defensione per Platonem 
pie tradita, passini quidem, ni fallor^ tradentis iogenio turn ju- 
▼enili imprudenter immutata, iu egregia igitur ilia Oratione et 
Socratica et Platonica, cap. xxiii. extr. in codd. atque editt. 
vet.y etiam in edd. Stephani, Fischer!^ Wolfii^ Beckii^ uim$ 
legitur in his : Tovtol ya§, £ uvigss *A^rivaiot, ovre viuSi^ x?h voieTy 
rou^ SoxoDvra^ xcCi o^rioOv ri (nam 6^rioSy ri malim cum Bekkero 
pro 6n]TioDy, quod est apud Stephanum^ Fischerum^ Wolfium^ 
Beckium, et pro hm^o^v ri, quod scripsit Heindorfius) elveti, oirr' 
£v rifi'Sis votmiiev, vfiois h/fngiiTBtv x. r. X. Alii tamen recentio- 
rum prsetulerunt, quod conjecit, in Textum recipere ausus non 
est, Forsterus, vifAoig : Jo. Henr. Vossius, Schleiermacherus, 
HeindorfiuSy Bekkerus. Schleiennacherus quidem trifariam 
nos cogi dicit ad banc iectionem amplectendam, tum proximo 
iifuels, tum sequenti u/ta^, tum simili oppositione in illis (cap. 24) : 
othe ^fJMs eblfyiv viJ^ag hriogxsiv, oid* vfLa$ iil^ea^M, quam Vossius 
jam vocaverat in auxiiium. Neque tamen bis omnibus quid- 
quam proficitor. Manifesta quidem his locis oppositio reorum 
etjudicum; rei sunt f}ft«7^« judices u/tei^ At si injudicum nu- 
mero nonnulli esse videbantur^ qui, ipsi quondam capitis rei, 
~ iidem suppliciter oraverint judices tunc suos cum ]acr3*mis alia- 
que turpiter fecerint ad misericordiam movendam : quidni optimo 
sane jure dicere poterat Socrates: ovu \>yi.oi^ x§^ ^oisTy x. r. X. i 
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Quidni, etiamsi mmime pneuiiserit quod illi volunt, iifioif, me 
uUa bafsiUtione addere haec : out* Jiv 4/i.i»( ^nuw/tev, ufMc^ fariT^- 
irnv — i Atqui ejugmodi bomiQes inter Socratis judices vidcri 
fuisse, apertuni est ex initio capitis : rax^ ^ ^v '^H ^H^ ayam- 
xrifi'iuv, aMtjctyi}<rdei; iaurau, el 6 ftev xa) IXarro) rourout tou aymwi 
it/<»¥iZoff,svoi, Sf^igra/ rs xa) Uirtus tou; hKeWTUs fMrei ifO}J^ 
haKquwv, 'KUiiia re aurotj ayaj8i/3a<ra/tffyo^, Jm on fuikKTra i>^teiii 
X. r. X. Temere igitur b, L viijgataiD d^seruit Heindorfius, auc- 
tore . Forsieroy ducibus et coioitibus duunviris cximiis, Vos«io 
et Scbleiermachero. 

Apol. c. XXIX. verba hfji r^mven h^ delevit Wolfius, retinuit 
Heiiidorfius scribeos ri e, r. S. Glossam omnioo sapere inihi 
videntur, deleta etiam Bekkero, baud scio an ex codicum auc- 
toritate. Capite xxviu contra Heindorfius cum Scbleierma- 
cbero e margine irrepsisse censet verba rois" Ev^exa, quae retmuit 
WolfiuSy uncis inclusit Bekkerus. I^ihi quideai nea oiftle re- 
tineri videutur. Quod infra c. 31. legitur : ev cp ol agyovre; 
&(rxo?^lMf ayown, et Phaedon. non longe ab initio : ij oun euav ol 
£§X^yrtg vxf^elvarj inde saltcim^ quod vult Heindorfius, non se* 
quitur. 

in Charmide, quem Platonis non esse mihi quidem nondum 
persuasit neque Astius, neque is, qui post eum lenius eandem 
rem tractavit, Socberus, licet opus arduum sit, refutare omnia 
argumenta ab utroque viro doctissimo prolata, cap. x. bsec le- 
guntur : Kol) yag vvv, l^i], tout Ictti to i[uagTr^fJM iregi rov^ oLvigi* 
vovi, on %a>{}^ iarigovt o'co^poo'wij^ re xai (tyntag, larpol rives hh 
^(^eipowriv elvai • In bis Sclueiermacherus verba a-oofpoa-uviis re kol) 
uyielas esse censet insititia : tetrepou pertinere potius ad ^f^v^^v et 
(Tco/xot. Recte, opinor. Suspicatus est etiam HeindorfiuSi ilia 
pro glossemate habenda esse, in Corrig. et Addenda p. 359* 
Quod tamen dicit, illud tc ante xoii glossatoris vix se putare, id 
me quidem nil moratur. Ista, quae a Bekkero uncis certe in- 
clusa sunt, a Piatone profecta esse, banc etiam pb causam 
negaverim, quod Socrates Platonicus nusquam sic sejuncturufl 
erat (rcofpooruvriv et vy^elav, cui virtus ipsa nihil aliud quam vyieia 
^^X^^' ^^^' Polit. IV. 18. ed. Ast., coll. Commentt. meis de 
Plat. Republ. p. no. 119. 

Cap. xxm. *Eyeo yap xov, ^ S* o$, toD$' coiioX^yi^xec, (0$ oi ri 
Twv i>J\MV irgarrovre$ (roo^poyova-iv ^ rou; •xoiouvra^ cojUrOXoytjo-a ; In 
haec Heindorfius scite sic commentatus est : *^ JEgo sane, inquit 
ilUf hoc concessi, quod temperantes sunt, qui aliena agunt. Num 
etiam quifaciunt, concessi? Ita Coruarius, eodemque modo 
Ficinus. £t est baec sane vulgatae bujus scripturae sententia, 
perversa ilia quidem et argumentationi plane contraria. Nimi- 
rum concesserat Critias, o-co^povfTv xa) rov; rot tcok oKkaov jtoioh- 
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T9t^. Quod quum repugoare dicit Socrates ei finkioni, 4]iia 
o'a>^poo-uyijy esse to ra, auroD tf^Tjuv posuerit ipse Criusjii noii 
igiUir aeo^fovuv illos ra ro^y JXAttiy rparrovraf, respoodebit sine 
dubio Critias^ aliud esse ro toL kcoiro^ KpcLrruy, abud to tol ianrw 
irotelv : hoc se munus t^ (raof^wrufr^ tribui&se, illud iioti ixem^* 
Aliis pluribus adjectis recte dubitans de verborum integritute, 
banc tandem emendationem proponit : *£yoo yelp ttov, { $* S;, 
ov^ oofji^oXiyriKec, oSg ol tA roov SiKXxov frpirrovrns a-oofpovowrtv, si tow^ 
iroiovvra^ wfuoXoyv^xa, Mihi {$ine litterae cujusquam mutatione 
sic scribi posse videbatur : *Eyi yoip sroO, ij f oj, tou9 eo/xoXoyig- 
xflt, wg of tot TcDv Sxkcoy irgdrTOvreg <r«^|oyo5<r*y, ^ To6j noiovvrag 
dyuoKiyyifra ; £cro ubinanif inquit ille, noc concessi, quod tempe- 
rantes sunt, qui aliena agunt, ubi (qua disputationis parte) vel, 
si nia'visy quemadmodam, qui (aliena) y^ctu/i^ (temperantes esse) 
concessi f Nusquam, inquit, se concessisse, quod temperantes 
sint^ qui aliena agant, in ea dispdtationis parte, ubi^ temperantes 
esse^ qui aliena faciant, a se omnino concessum sit. Commode 
igitur statim Socrates : Eiiri fuoi, ^v 8" h/d, 06 rmvriif <rb xaXils 
TO TrotUvxeA ri Trparrfiy; 06 jUrSVTOi, i^ri, x. r. X. Aoristus eo/toXo^ 
yvia-a post Perrectum miioXSyvixa Heindorfio suspectus, potest 
defendi. Eodem fere modo c. 44 in his : *i4 yotp vvv irj {Xeyo- 
jctffy, ci$ [AeyoL olv etfj ayutov j inofgoauwi, el roioSroy eiii — ou juioi ^oxoS- 
7*sy, cJ KpnioL, xaXcig oofi,o)<oyrixivai, Tlmg ^ ; i} ^V/Oti, r^vVlyif 
pailcog miuoKoyr^o-Ait^BV, yAya ti kycMv 8hMTol$av9pmvois, x. r. X. 

Horatii Ser/n. I. Sat. 2, v. 1^9> 130 Carolus Fea, clams ille 
Archa^ologus, e codd. et edd. vet. nuper edidit: va t pallida 
lecto Desiliat mu/ier, etc. Lectioni va obstare dicit Bentleius, 
quod in locis a se allatis et similibus va demens, va misera 
junctim construantur ; in va pallida id non podsit, (ridiculum 
enini foret) sed va solum hie et incomitatum incedat. Cui 
principis Criticorom Britannicorum observationi hoc oppo- 
nere ausim^ lectio va! si cui h. 1. probetur, eam non nd pallida 
solum referendam videri, sed ad verba pallida lecto Desiliat 
mulier, et ad omnia qua? sequuntur v. ISO, 131 : miseram se 
conscia clamet^ Crurihus hac metuatj doti deprensa, egomct mL 
Ut Carm. I. 13, v. 3, 4. va! ineum Fervens diffidli bile tumet 
jecur. Nam quae Fea ad defendendam lectionem suam profert : 
** Va! iuterjectio pavetUis, optkne : va miser4e uxori ! clament 
famiiiarea" etc., ea eqoidem apta hiiic loco esse negaverim. 
Male enim haec conjiinxisse videtur Vir doctissimus : undiyue 
magno Pulsa domus strepitu resonet, va ! qua; eum conjunxisse 
colligas etiam ex locis ab eo laudatis Sat. 8, 41. II. Sat. 6, 115. 
At niagnus strepitus ille non solum clamore familiarium, sed 
magis etiam janua fracta et iatraiite cane v. 128. Quanquam 

VOL. XXVI. a. Jt. NO. Lll. Q 
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-rero lectioneni va ! codicum quorundam au'ctoritatc denuo 
coiDmendatam^ examine repetito dignani putabam, quam Hein- 
dorfius ne verbo quidem memoravit^ praefero tamen lectionem 
vulgatam^ diligentissinio huic iiiterpreti quoque probatam^ 
^epallida. 

Sat. I. 4^ V. 86 seq. legi scitis : 

Sspe tribus lectis videas coBoare quaternos, 
£ quibiis uniu amet quavis aspergere cuiictos 
Prster eum qui prsbet aquam ; etc. 

Pro leciione vulg. yntis Fea e codd. Romanis edidit imus, Pro- 
babiliter. Qualis occurrit Ep. I. 18, 10 imi Derisor lectin et 
Serm. II. 8, v. 40, 41 imi ConvivtB lecti: ejusmodi homo, qui 
scurrili dicacitate sjmbolam daret hospiti, h. 1. intelligi possit^et 
quidem is, qui imo lecto imus recumberet, ut Petronius Feae 
jam laudatus c. 38 ait : Vide$ ilium qui in imo imus recumbiti 
Sat. I. 5. V. 72 lectionem vulg. P(tne macros arsit dumtur- 
dos versat in igftif deseruit Fea, Codd. mss. tantum non omni- 
bus et Acrone ac Porphyrione invitis, Lambinum secutus, 
edito : P^ene arsity macros dum turdos versat in igni : male. 
Nam quod negat £ditor Romanus, Sjnchysin in Sermouibus 
locum habere, id quale sit apparet. Conf. quae de Hyperba- 
tis SermoDura Horalianorum mouuit Wolfius ad Serm. 1. 1, v. 
88 ('^ Horatius' erste Satire Lateinisch und Deutsch mit eini- 
gen Scholien. Berlin 1813") p. 23. Cui, ut ssepissime, baud 
nominato quse opposuit Heindorfius (ad eundem locum, p. 20), 
eorum magnae parti non assentior. Hand temere vero ejusmo- 
di Hjperbata ab Horatio adhibita putemus. Hie enim, qus 
sub luce videri vellet motae mentis notio, eam ipsa loci in verbis 
singulis coliocandis assignati insolentia insigniorem reddidit : ut 
h. 1. macros, (macri scilicet turdi in igni versati operas pretium 
erant tantis turbis excitandis!) ut I. 1, 88 nz/Z/o (si nullo, ne 
minimo quidem, labore tuo retinere servareque amicos velis, na- 
tura quos tibi dat, cognatos); II. 1, 60 scribam (qualiscunque 
erit yitae color, in proposito susceptoque scribendi consilio per- 
.manebo). 
] Sat. I. 9, 43 seq. 

^ — •« ;- — — Maecenas quamodo tecum ? ^ nf 

Hino repetit. .Paucorum bominum, et mentis bene saos. 
N^mo dfxterius fortuna est^usus. Haberes ... 

Magnum adjut^rem, posset mil ferre scciindas, /. 
llunc hominem vclles si tradere: ^ispere^m, ni ' 

Summosses omnis. ' " r. . v ; ^ 

Heindorfio verba mentis bene sana; si Horalii ore pfotaia 
suinatitur, niira esse videntur ; quae ^equuntur, Nemo dextertus 
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Jbrtuna est usus, ab eodem de Maecenate suo'nebuloni isti dicta, 
vere contumeliosa. Hunc potius verbis paucorum hominum et 
mentis bene sana et interrogaticmi suae Macenas quomodo tecum? 
causacD, et condition!, quain fert v. 4G, haberes Magtnim adjuto- 
rem etc, commeDdationeni addere velle. Verba Maecenas -- 
summosses >Gmnis jam Turnebum et Torrentium importuno isti 
tribuisse^ atque etiam Bentleium. sic distinxisse, non bene de* 
sertos a recentioribus. Rationibus ab Heindorfio allatis equi^ 
dem non acquiescebam. Verba Paucorum hominum, et meri'- 
tis bene sana inulto aptius Horatio tribui etiatnnum puto. Nam 
ilia : Pjaucorum. hominum hujus et ingenio et consilio multo 
inagis conveniunt^ quam fatui bominis perverBitati ; haec mentis 
bene sana sensu vocis cautus vere siimta (Sat. 1. d. 6\, 6^. pr6 
bene sano Ac ncn incauto) idem fere repetunt, quod Serm. I. 
6y V. 50, 51 de Maecenate suo ad Maecenatem ipsum scripsit: 
Prasertim cautum dignos adsumere prava ambitione procul (sC. 
Svras). Utri vero verba Nemo dexterius Jbrtuna est usus as- 
signemus ? Haec de Maecenate sumta^ nee Poeta? nee moles- 
tissimi hominis consilio respoudere dico. De Poeta recte jam 
negavit Heindorfius. At ne importuno quidem hoc conveniunt 
loco^ licet fortuua dexterrime usum esse tali homini est ad sum- 
mam laudem pervenisse. De Maecenatis fortuna^ et quomodo 
ea usus esset Maecenas^ nunc minime omnium quaerebattir : suam 
cogitans et aucupans qui repraesentatur^ Horatii fortunam om- 
nino praetendere poterat aucupio. At num, quod Heindorfio 
placet^ verbis, ut ab omnibus hodie leguntur : Nemo dexterius 
fortuna est usus — ? Quaero : si ex inepti pravique hominis senten* 
tia Horatio nemo dexterius fortuna est usus : num magno adju- 
tore tum opus erat ? Quid ? quo nemo dexterius fortuna est 
usus scilicet, num ei rivales adbuc aubnioveDdi i Minime: sub** 
nioti fuissent omnes. Ne plura : conjecturam afFerre liceat 
subtimenti, ne qui forte me oblitum esse putent, quam lubrica 
sit conjiciendi via in scriptore tot doctissimis iisdemque acutissi- 
mis viris toties tractato et polito. 

Nemo deterius fortuna est usus. Haberes 
Magnum adjutorein, posset qui ferre secundas, 
Hunc horoinem velles si tradere. Dispeream, ni 
Submosses omnis. 

Hoc si scriptum reperirem, acquiescerem. Homini importuno, 
fatuo, maligno haec juncta optime, puto, convenirent. Deterius 
h. 1. idem fere esset quod minus, ut Sat. I. 10, 90: dolitunis 
tiplaceant spe Deterius nostra. Ep. I. 10, 19. Deterius Li- 
bycis olet aut nitet herba lapillis^ff Ita tamen, ut major vis ift? 
vocabulo his quoque locis insit quam simplici minbfs. Dctnyu,<y 
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u q. miuus bene, medium esse quodim »o<io videtur inter pejfts, 
Horatio etiam frequentatuiiiy et minus* Nemo, inqiiit^ fortuna 
sua minus usus est, quam tu, Quinte^ qui per Mivceoaiis fami- 
liaritatem ad summum venire potuisses : me adjutoreoi si habe* 
res, quicunque obstant quin In quam longissiroe procedas^ statim 
submoveres onines. Uoum addo. Horatius quum omittere 
soleat ilia wquam, inguit, ubi, uter loquatur, manifestum est, 
addej-e tale quid solet ac debet, ubi obscurum esse possit. In 
vulgata lectione Nemo dexierim fortuna est ums^ an h«c de 
Ma^cenate dicantur, an de Horaiio^ et quo sensu, anbigftar. 
Ambiguitatis culpa b«ret in ipso Poeta, ai sic scripsit. In can- 
jectura nostra nihil ambigui : de Msecenate memo turn ne som* 
niaret quidem. ^ 

In lis quae statim seqvuatur v. 47 : Non isto vivitur ilik, 
Quo tu rare modo : lectipaem a Bentleio et e codd. receptam 
et exeoiplis firmatam vivkur non bene commutavit Fea com 
altera vivimiUn Hanc illius ioterpretaraentum recte dicit Beat- 
leius. lUud hoc urbanius. 

Sat. II. 2, V. 14. Cum labor expulerii fasiidia. Sic ex uno 
Ms. atque ex multorvm codiciuB, qui faabent extulerit, vestigiis 
vere edidisse censeo Bentleium, non notos iis, quas Heindor- 
fius et Fea, qui lectionem vulgatam extaderit tuentur, opposue- 
runt. Exiundere enim aliquidf Bentleius multis exempiis pro- 
bat, non esse excutere, Ht ejicias et expel las, sed ut invenias et 
obtineas. Heindorfi^s qnidem negat, consilium aliquid produ- 
cendi aut lucrandi (*' die Absicfat, etwas hervorzubringen und zu 
gewinnen") iqesse verbis Cdsi IV. 4. Aliquandoy gutture et 
arteriisexulcerutiSf frequens tussis sanguinan quoque extundit. 
Ax producendi etiamsi absit consilium, tussis tamen excutiendo 
producit saoguinem, ut vel koc exemplo Bentleii observatio 
confirooetur. Qui quod dicit, id non solum de tali consilio in- 
telligenduBi, sed etiam de tali modo ; eamque expiicationem 
patiuutur ipsa eju9 verba : '' Extuntdere aliquid non, est excu- 
tere, ut ejicias et expellas, sed ut iwpem&s et obtineas ;" atque 
ilia praeterea, quae sequuntur : '^ id poUiceri tibisiusim, ubicum- 
que hoc vocabulum occurrit, eodem quo in liis locis sensu in- 
veniendi, Bcguireacii, . impetrandi, extorquendi veuire.*' Apte 
idem laudavit Epist. II. 2, 137: Expulit helhboro mar bum 
bilemque meraco* Queai e Quintiliani Inbtit. Orat. I. 3. (^. 6.) 
locum attuUt Fea (Sunt quidam^ nisi in^iteris, remissi: quidam 
imperia inidignant^r : quosdam continet metus, quosdam debt- 
litat : alios continnatio extandii, in aliis plus impetus J'acit.) 
ut probaret, exiundere nostro loco idem esse quod retundere, 
reprimere, enervare, eo parum intellecto mire abusus est Vir 
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clanssitnus. Nam extundere ibi, argota elegantia adbibitom^ 
significat extundeodo effingere. Vid. SpaWingii doctam anno- 
tatioaem. Vol. i. p. 5£. 

CJROLUS MORGENSTERN. 
Dorpati, 1821. 
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^ta TOVTd i^el\9t ij ytnnj e^oifrlotv ?;^«y hr) t^j Ke^aXris Side rovg 

ocyyiXovg, 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

£oBUM Boinero qui de hoc loco sententias anas protole^ 
tunt 6. B — m adjanctum videmaa. — lUe quidem novttin 
nobis textam offinxit^ uulloque adjq vante- manuscripto^ le- 
gere nofl docet. No. xi^vii. pag. 119. 

Constat autem inter omnes, nbi omninm maouacriptorniii 
est lectio concors, ibi mntationi nullum esse locum« Quam 
legem in sacf a Scf iptora indaganda jam diu stabiUtam esse 
novimus. Locus sane difficiiis nobis objicitur ; sed iUom 
more Alexandrine 6. B. tractare conatur, et, quom sohrete 
hand valet, aeindere gestit nodum. Omnes quid^oi Codices 
Apoatolo aoeeptum referant, 4<« rwro o^i /An n y^, «• t. a* 
6. B. antem ^' legere solet^" ^i^t rovro w doX/ay /ki| yui^« 
Scripsit 8. Paulus, proat iidem testantur manascfipti> i^o^ 
rlsn l^eiv :-*Sed mira 6. B— ii in torqnendo solertia emit 

Culpator a qnibusdam hodiernomm Critioorum nimla 
timiditas (inter hos tamen vester O. B. nnmerari minima 
periclitatar) : mutanda subtnde sedes est, inquiunt, non 
tantnm Uteris sed yerbis etiam, imo vero et sententiis, bo^ 
rum in mqltis qui hodie extant manuscriptorum, antequam 
ad piistinam pervenerimus veritatemi. At, meheroule, gras- 
satur hiqusmodi licentia, et labitur iUico totk scriptorum 
auctoritas. Ut ut solutissima sit llbrariorum incuria, 
raro tamen tarn longe pro^editur ut flagitemus tantas caedes, 
tarn foedas quas hodie ndemus TCterum lectionum truncal 
tiones. 
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Qaandoque accidere potest (eqnidem nnllns nego) at exn- 
lare possint alia e scriptis vocabiila> alia autem substitaan- 
tur, utque commode inter se locum commutent vel clausulae, 
vel sententiae. — At sub habili judice haec omnia fieri de- 
bent. — Ego vero cognovi, baud quidem vocibus demtis^ 
nedum sententiis : sed uno vel altero literse nexu, vel etiam 
lineola mutatis, optimas in scriptis antiquis emendationes 
esse factas. Vindemiator prudens haad temere^ strictove 
gladio^ sed cauto cultello ad vites resecandas manum ad- 
movet. Sed aliud est indicare pravum, aliud patefacere 
rectum. Interpretatur 6. B. hoc modo novam suam lec- 
tionem *^ Quapropter minime mulier capiti imponat vela- 
men, risus excitaturum." 

Sed ubi videre est rou e^iowra, versionem? Nusquam. 
Nee, mebercule, opus est : quoad enim Apostoli scopum, 
vox ilia prorsus otiatur. Agitur quandoquidem, non de 
e^iotfo-if mnliere, sed de ilia quao in ecclesia versatur. — Nee 
flocci pendendnm to ov, quia ro " A%^ roGro ioXlav, x. r. X** 
adjecto hoccine, vel demto adverbio, eundem efficit sensum. 
Forsan respondeatur, vocabula ou ju.^ sensu negativo pas- 
sim concurrunt : — concedimus : attamen nullibi hoc fit alio 
nomine, ut hie videmus doXfav, interjecto. Quinetiam 6. B., 
utpote Apostoli interpres, jubet ; ^* minime mulier capiti 
imponat velamen :" sed versum ad proximum adeamus vi- 

suri : i^a^a Si yuv^ vpo<rev^ofji,irfj ij vpc^tinvowra uxaTotxaXumo 
xe$ax^ KaTM(rxyvei t^v xefax^v lauri}^. — Unde in causa est vir 
eruditus, ut ipse sibi pugnet Apostolus, utque re vera ad- 
hortetur fceminam xuraKr^vveiv ti^v xs^aX^v! haec denique 
omnia efficiunt manifestam ayaxoXou9/(9(y,proculque dubio pes- 
snndabunt novam banc quam proponit nobis G. B. lectio* 
nem ; suntque monumento quanta modestia nos accingere 
deb^mus ad Antiquoram scripta refingenda. Brevi autem 
recenseamus opiniones illas quse in hac Ephemeride hoc- 
cine de loco hue usque vulgatse sunt. No. >i. pag. 100, a 
B. opportune adnotatnranalogia potestatis et velaminis, — 
atque ad Hebraeas linguae proprietatem respicit; Docet quo- 
que Kircherus, optimae Concordantias auctor, TTl radad 

significare * '' actionem superioris in personam vel rem infe- 
riorem, sicut domini in servum, regis in cives, et cetera," 
a quo derivatur TTJ r'deed " velamen quo mulieres caput 

velabant." Apostolus, non tantum Corinthias, sed et 
Corinthi degentes Hebraeas mulieres hac epistolas sectione 
compellat. Tunc temporis enim, foeminis tum Judaicis turn j 

Ethnicis manebat prisca consuetude, ut capite velato sub- i 
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jectionis sjrmbolfiia exhiberent: unde fit mira Paulinad 
phrasis proprietas ; voluit enim ut solis mulieribus^ non veto 
promiscue cam viris^ base capitis obductio usurparetur. 
Namque prisco tempore viris turn Hebrasorum turn Ethni- 
comm mos erat velato capite precari Deum. Pro certo 
quoque habetur ipsos Judseoram' pontifices tiaram quan- 
dam capite gestasse dum in tempio rem divinam faciebant. 
Etiam bodie videre licet libro in quodam^ cui titulus est, 
si non fallat memoria, '* Gemme antique Jigurate colle spo^ 
sizioni de P. Majflfei per Rossi, Romae 1707 et 9." imagines 
plurimas quae ipsos depingunt sacerdotes obducto capite 
adstantes ad aras, buncque morem his verbis reprebendit 

Apostolus : TTois oLVY^p 7rpo<r£V^6[ji,evoi ij wpo^viTsvoov xotrd xtfaKrig 
e%flpv xotraKT^um tijv xe^aX^v. No. IV. 800. 0iXqj pro " foits 

kyykKwu* &t nullo favente manuscripto, nee depulsa -loci 

obscuritate, aXXi^Xou; substituere vellet; quoad cetera 

Yulgatam complectitur versionem. No. v 1 1 1. 273. prout opi- 

natar B. qui prioribus, sequente Harwoodio, suffragatur, 

vertere debemus lii rov^ ayyi^ous ** propter exploratoras." 

Idem videtur Barkero, No. mi. 1. qui narrat quoque 

(No. XL. 322.) Antonii Borremansii dialogum (Amst. 

1678) sequenti faventem interpretationi : nempe, " Ideo 

debet mulier potestatem habere supra caput propter ange- 

los/' Hac pendente disceptatione meam quoque proposui 

humillime sententiam, (No. i. 252.X qua^ vulgata nititur. 

Ab hac prolata opinione jam undecim anni effluxerunt. 

Sed nihil muto, nisi quod ad periphrasin attinet per quam, 

quum interpretari vellem hi rovs otyyixo^js, Anglice dedi ^' in 

reverence to the angels." Nunc vero eadem mihi cum ^/x^p 

opinio (No. iv. 800.) scilicet vulgatam interpretationem, si 

per angelos^ coelo degentes, vel nuncii coelestes intelligendi 

sunt^ dogma nescio quid liiocivum vel quandam Idololatriae 

speciem praD se ferre — quo nihil magis alienum ab Apostoli 

mente fingi potest. Qua de causa Angelorum in cultu mulie^ 

res debent se praebere conspectas ? Hoc namque in Epistola 

«d Colos. ii. 18. clare interdictum invenimus — Mrfiii^ u/xa; 

Tcarafigafiiviraf iiXwv h ra^reivof poo-uvi} xoii ipYfO-Keloi tkv ayyi>^v, 

Malo^ post Sia Touf iyyixoui, subintelligere rij^ exxXi}o-/a;:^ nam, 



* Vide Exodiim xxviiu4. et factam mentionem de yestibus summo pon- 
tifici propriis, inter quas notatur nBJYO miznefeth, tiara quam inter sacra 
sacerdos gestabat. ▼ * : * 

* De Angelis Ecclesiae, vide in Johannis Apocalypsi passim. Ministri, 
Doctores, vel Nuncii Ecclesiae intelliguntur. 
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teste Apostolo passim in Epistolis ad Corintliios, ad Timo- 
themn, ad Ttteni, atqne alios, n ^xxXqo-iay et niiilto magis oi 
SyytXAt 1% hat'h^ia^, insignem in mores ftemineos cmismam 
exeroebant 

Nitamur denique, qnantom fieri possit, nt Irajas loci 
tenebris scintillnlam saltern Inminis injiciamns. 

Hunc morem decorum Ckmnthiis imboere mnltis modis 
aggreditnr Apostolos. Primmn adhibetor argamentnm a 
distinctione qoadam Diyinarom Personarnm^quae qoum dig- 
nitate sint qoodam modo diversie, his personis tamen com- 
parantmr et yiri ordo excelsior, et foeminae sabmissa, sed 
nfliilo minns proxima conditio. Ex. gratia : ^A» Be ojem^ 

el^ffMu Zri weanii Mpi^ 4 xe^eOJj 6 Xpturig Urrr xsfaX^ Bs ywaixog h 
Mip' xefoAaf 2e Xpurrw o 0«(^. Deinde, ad hoc decns magis dili- 
gendmn, hortatorCorintfaiosntipsam Natoram dncem adhi- 

beant : % wX^ oM^ ^ ^wri^ MaoTui Vftof^ ori 6 kfr^q fthf ytf xoftLa 

iertfda avrm hrl; Postea, nt officia baec recnsantibns noDnm 
sit refiiginm, eos rapit ad innatam sibi ipsis conscientiam, 

E» vfth et&roi^ x^hwn, vpnror hrri yttmixa aataraxiXtnmiv r£ Bstp 
vjporevp^arloBi ; Postremo, securi reponamns, reddamnsqne di- 
reptam mannscriptis honorem-^ Ji£^ rooro i^thei if 701^ «^oo« 

vlaw ixj^it M T^; xe^aX% 9ia too; otyYiX^vg (sobintelHgo) rt^$ 
ixxXiiaia$ : Prapterea debei tnttlier potesiatem habere (vel, ex- 
hibeie) supra caput propter Angelas (Ecclesiae). En qnam 
proxime hasc versio ad Tnlgatam accedat ! Tota vero clan- 
snla sensu quidem notabUi et ancipiti, at de indnstria 
scripta fnisse yidetnr. Constat enim rd l^f nr jfooa-Zar nbiqne 
ngnificare, habere potestaiem : adjectis tammi Tocabnlis M 
ne^aXiif iearnjgj primi commatis frangitar yis, nihilqne aKnd 
exprimit periodns, qnam habere vel exhibere potestaiem que 
supra se ipsam est, yel subfectam se prabere. Qnoniam antem 
rm e^Hv ^vaienf, he., imperiom TCl an<^oritas, rtS M iK^aX^g 

ieanii^ sobjectio significatnr; hoc nimiram fecit Apostolus 
ad docendum, tempus turn demnm advenisse quo fcemime 
major esset impertienda dignitas ; attamen esse perqnam 
necessarium ut ha^c libertas cum snbmissa modestia con- 
jnncta esset; atque hie sensus qnam clarissime oritnr, si 
post l^ocier/ay subinteDigatur ex roD ceySpof, emphasi posita in 
T^ asL Adde qood base piaBpositio cum gemtivo con- 
juncta melius exprimit r^ rou oTOTao'0-eo^i ISIoty. — ^Adeo non 
praTa lectio in r£ ^otxrUw extat, ut vox aptior vel plenior 
eligi non potnisset ad veros yariosque Apostoli mentis af- 
fectns expiimendos. Haud enim dicitur ^ yuvif tuva/uv, sed 
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ISwrUof S^€i : vd ** Ufu^** propria alicui potestas signifi- 
eator^ scilicet 4 ft/yop^ rt 5 Btw ; l^vo-Za autem, si etymoloinoe 
dedncatiiry inveniemus oM-ia '' essentia,'* et IS, nempe ^kripov, 
ab alio quodam. Vocabulo ^wvla, igitor, ad syperms aimmd 
relatio subintelligitur ; ro tx^^v quoqne, nisi nobis ainissa 
sit Yerior lectio irapi^§n, nihilominns pro ipsa saepissime 
usurpatar ; et, Lexicis data fide, significat dngere, rircum^ 
dare : of e/Xei ^ yuy^ l^ouo-iioev «x*"'» debet ergo mulier retaiionem 
ad aliguid superius exhibere supra capnt. Haeccine explica- 
tio versibus cum prascedentibus optime concordat. 06 yap 

loTiv avijp ex ywauKO$y aXXei yuvij If ayiph$, xai yoip oix mlfrii^ 
eu^p ita r^v yuracixa, aXX^ yw^ ImL riy afySp«. Hand dvbioDl, 

recte co^jicit Barkerus, No. xi. 3* scilicet acum discrimu 
nalem, aut hast/D figurant, quam foeminae supra caput exhi- 
bebant, antiquum designasse Subjectiom's symbolum ; his 
autem verbis ^ou^lav i^niit minime opinor ad eadem re- 
spexisse Apostolum; excerpta quidem quae vir doctus nobis 
impertitur, apud Romanas in usu fuisse hoc omamentnm, 
indfciuit: sed satius esset si deroonstrasset apud Conn- 
thias hunc morem extifisse ; agique quaestionem de nuptis 
mulieribus tantum ; (innoptae vero, duce ipso Barkero, 
acum banc non gestabant). At fceminis- uui versis in Eccle* 
siam introitus erat ; et. nullo discrimine, TCMraii raig ^000-eu- 
X^ft^ivatg, ^ wpofurmiova-Ms, vel nuptis, vel innuptis, dirigit 
Apostolus orationem. Qainetiam S. Pauli hortatio non est 
de more quovis omandi crines, at simplieiter xtpl rod xuKutf^ 
rea-Bou r^yxf^oAiyy h r^ lxxXi](r/a. Exhis colligere possumus, 
mulierem quacunque conditione, quamvis acu discriminali 
vel quovis alio modo crines omatam, si quando absque 
velamine coetibus in publicis orabat vel prophetabatur, pec- 
casse in Apostoli mandatum. — Audiamus vers. 6. El yctg 

ou xaraxaXiiTrTerM yuv^ xai xupaatoo : inde to xo/x^y, alere crines^ 

ivev Tou xaTaxaXum<rdcn aeque val^at ac to xtlfavieu :-— acum 
autem discriminalem gestare nihil aliud erat quam certo 
modo alere vel omare crines, fiebatque capite aperto, hac 
ergo consnetudine peccabatur in mandatum. At<^ui tan* 
dem liquidissime apparet quam longissime abfuisse ab 
animo S. Pauli, quando scribebat of e/Xei ^ yuvti i^ova-lav J^uv 
It< Ttis xrf «Xt}$, ut commendaret vel etiam desiguaret morem 
decies a se postulatis adversantem. Cunctas e contrario 
fceminas clare jubet operire caput in Ecclesia versantes, 
quod omnes homines a Christo nato intellexerunt; ubicunque 
enim orbis terrarum floret Christianismus, haec consuetudo 
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jam diu viget et vigebit Ex Usque omnibus perpensis 
mihi sedet sententia de non mutandis Maiiuscriptis : — Quo- 
ad aut^m B — ii cxMijecturam^ ha rouro ou ioXtetv, x. r. X,, 
habc quidem existimo viri hujus ingenio erudito indignis- 
simam. 

W. 
Dabam Liverpoolii D. 3. Jprilis, 18^2. 



OBSERVATIONS 

On that part of a work entitled, EMPEDOCLIS ET 
PARMENIDIS FRAGMENTA EX CO- 
DICE TAURINENSIS BIBLIOTHECM 
RESTITUTA ET ILLUSTRATA, AB AME- 
DEO PEYROK LIPSIJE, 1810, in which the 
author treats of' the genuine Greek text of the Com- 
weniary of SimpUcius in Aristotelem De Coelo et 
Mundo. 

The intention of the learned Professor Peyron in this part of 
his work, is to demonstrate that the Greek text of the Venice 
edition of this commentary of Simplicius is a translation by some 
modern Greek sophist from a barbarous Latin version of this 
work made by Guillelmus de Moerbeka, in the 13th century. 
And the Professor thinks that he has most satisfactorily proved 
this to be the case, from this version of Moerbeka so exactly 
corresponding with the Greek of the Venice edition, which is 
faulty in the extreme, as he shows in many instances by com- 
paring it with the Codex Taurinensis of this work^ in which 
alone the genuine text of Simplicius is to be found. 

Plausible however as the Professor's arguments in support of 
this opinion may appear to be, I trust that the following instan- 
ces of vafiations between the version of Moerbeka, and the 
Greek of the Venice edition, will be found to be at least equally 
powerful in proving that the latter is not a translation of the 
former. 

But previous to the detail of these instances, it is necessary 
to observe, in the first place, that I am in possession of the first 
edition of this version of Moerbeka, which was published at 
Venice intheyear 1540, of which the Professor says, (p. 8.^ " At 
quum banc habere hucusque non licuerit, utor alia editione anni 
1563. ibidem fol." He adds, '< Habc etsi dicatur in fronte novi- 
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ter fere de int^ro imterpreiata^ ac cum Jidissimis codicibus 
Gracis recens collata, tamen quam parum promiasis editor ste- 
titerit, vel ex eo licet agnoscerej quod postremi duo Kbri edun- 
tur ex Guilielmo Morbeto Do Interpreter Priores duos, licet 
nuspiam appareat nomen interpretis^ a versione Moerbeka pe- 
uitus fuiaoe desumtos, tum ex barbarica scriptura, turn ex pari 
interpretandi modo, plane judico/' And he concludes with ob- 
serringj that he shall cite this edition of 1563 as the true version 
of Moerbeka. in the second place, it is remarkable that this 
version, which the Professor confidently ascribes to Moerbeka, 
should in the first edition of it be said to have been wholly made 
by GuUlermus Morbetus ; for the following is the title of this 
translation: Simplicii Philosophi Acutissimi Commentaria in 
Qtuatuor Libros De Celo AHstotelis. Guillermo Morbete Inter- 
prete. Qua omnia, cum Jidissimis Codicibus Gracis recens 
collata fuere. Veneiiis 1540. Whether therefore this Mor* 
betus is in reality the same with Moerbeka, who was the Arch- 
bishop of Corinth in the 13th century, and whose version of the 
treatise, of Proclus De Providentia ' is extant in the 8th volume 
of the Bibliotheca of Fabricius, 1 shall leave to others to deter- 
mine, who are better qualified than .1 am for such philosophical 
discussions. I shall only remark, that to me it appears that the 
version of Pfbclus De Providentia, which is ascribed to Moer- 
beka, is far more barbarous than that of Simplicius De Coelo, 
which is ascribed to Morbetus ; and this opinion of mine might 
be corroborated by many instances, if it were necessary. It is 
however sufficient for my purpose that this edition of 1540 is 
that of which the edition of 1563 is a reprint. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed to the detail of in- 
stances, which sufficiently, as I conceive, confute the opinion of 
Professor Peyron, that the Venice Greek edition of Simplicuis 
De Ccelo is a translation of the Latin version of that work by 
Moerbeka, or Morbetus. 

In the first place, in p. i. of the Preface,^ we have in the Latin, 
'' Sed si velit aliquis Aristotelis theoriam de mundo videre, iu 
omnibus simul ipsius negotiis natural ib us, primum de mundo 



* At the end of my translation of Proclus on the Theology of Plato, 
in % vols. 4to, I have given a translation of this treatise of rroclus, ac- 
companied by numerous emendations of the text. 

* All the following citations are made from the above-mentioned Latin 
version of Morbetus, and the notes in the margin of it, which were made 
by me from comparing it with the printed Greek edition of this work, 
when I was engaged in translating all the works of Aristotle. 
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tractasse dkeiiduin/' But iu this pasMige^ the Greek word 
for primum is wanting in the originai. A little after, in the 
passage, ^* Ad alios autem expositores dicenduiUi quod non vi- 
detur sernio de quatuor etementis in bis prater neeessarium, 
neque siinpliciter prttter theoriam de celestihus assumptus esse, 
sed prtncipaliter de ipsis docet/' the Greek for the words pr^/^r 
necesmriunif i. e. Ttufa ro avayxatof, is wanting in the Venice 
edition. In p. 3 a, *' motus quidem enim animalium (ut sestimo) 
neque uniis proprie est, cam fiat secundum exteosionem et in* 
flexionem membrorum." But the Greek, instead of l^aoon for 
^animalium, has erroneously trm^otroav. 

Again, in p. 7 a, '* et quidem et totum a sui unionem in seipso 
producit propriam discretionem." The whole, or the anirerse, 
from the union of itself, produces in itself a proper distinction 
and separation [of its parts.} But the Greek for unionem has 
erroneously tmiuaroq, instead of fyonjro;, which the interpreter 
found in his Ms. In p. B b. Comment. 15. Simplicius hafing ob- 
served, that Aristotle in what he there says departs much from 
nature, contrary to his usual custom, ori ari iroXv %AgoL to rfo; 
flnrojStfivri n^; fo^no^^ adds, according to the Latin interpreter, 
** haec enim sunt nwtahitia :** but the Greek has rightly iotvfutffret 
yup rcMxa, P. )0(>. Comment. 90, ** appetitus enim et totius et 
partium est ad medium, et apud iliird salvuri volunt et contineri, 
vagam ht sui ipsorum natura consistenttam habentia.'* In this 
passage the Greek for the word vagam is wanting in the Venice 
edition. P. 146. '* Sed quoniam duonim horum sermo totus 
dictus est, uno quidem, si debeat aliquid generari et cornimpi, 
oportet esse omnino subjectum aliquod et confrartum ex quo 6t 
et in quod corrumpttur, altero autem quod circtitari motui non 
est motus contrarius." Here the Greek word which should 
correspond to circulari, is in the Venice edition enroneouslv 
ftfo-ri, instead of xvkXixco* I say erroneously^ for it is a well- 
known position of Aristotle, that to a circular motion no other 
motion is contrary. And shortly after in the same page, Sim- 
plicrius shows that Aristotle and Plat^ are not discordant with 
each other, when the former asserts that the world is nnbegottenj 
and the latter that it is generated; becaaae according ta Plato, 
though the world perpetually proceeds from its cause, yet as 
every thing which derives its existence from a certain cause 19 
generated, the universe also, in consequence of not being self* 
aubsistenf, is generated. Hence he observes, '^ genitum autem 
eommuniter dicitur quod suiipsius subsistentiam ab aliqua causa 
accipit; etenim quod fit, abaliquo faciente fit, et quod generator 
ab aliquo generante generatur, et inipossibi^e, ut ait Plato, sine 
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causa generatioaem habere ; e( pahtn^ quod secundum hoc tn- 
genitum esl quod primMm ooubmiiii causa, quod et unum et sim- 
plicissimum est^ siqvidein omnia participant uno^ et quod non 
participat uno, nihil est: quod aulem unum nihil participat 
multitudine: quare genitum omnem multitudinatum est." In 
this passage, ia the original, instead of aysvvirrov, ingenitum, 
which Morbetus evidently read in his Ms^ and which is the true 
reading, we find by a strange blunder xtp^cDpirfuvov, in the printed 
Greek. P. 15^, in the first line of the page, '^corrumpitur 
enim aqua ab igne in ^nem." But the Greek, instead of uScog, 
aqua^ has erroneously rivot. Thus too in the same page, at the 
beginning of the second column, *^ et quamvis habeat aliquid 
animate nutritiva virtus, tamen secunduni naturales transmuta- 
tiones ita perficitur/' But the Greek, instead of 4'<9C''^^> ^''^~ 
raaky has erroneously f t/trjxoy. 

In p. 17 a. Comment. £3, in which Simplicius is speaking of 
augmentation, we have in the Greek ro yap avrco TrgoariiejLivov, xat 
evuvTiov xcu o/xoioy fori aurep ep irpoarfisTaif i. e. '^That which is 
added to a thing, is both contrary and similar to that to which it is 
added/' But the Latin has, ^' quod enim ipsi quod apponitur est 
contrarium,etsimili ei scilicet cuiapponitur contrariiim est/' This 
however is erroneous, and not what Simplicius meant in this place 
to say. For he had just before observed, that augmentation is a 
certain generation, and that a thing which is increased, is in- 
creased from something whidi is contrary to it. The Greek 
therefore is right, and the Latin is evidently not that from which 
it was translated. P. 17& '* Deinde dicendum (ut estimo) 
quod Arrst. non omnem alCcfationem abnegat a celesttbns : non 
enim utique et imperfectivam invicem tarditatem et transump- 
tioaemJ* But the Greek of the latter part of this sentence is, 
ouSe yup n}v rsXi icorixiiv ^rpog oAX^Aa /xrraSoo'ty x«ei fMraXti^iv, which 
is correct ; but the Latin is erroneous in the extreme. For the 
intemion of Simplicius in this part of his- Commentary, is to 
show that Aristotle does not deny all change of quality (aXAoiwo-iv, 
in Morbetus alterationem) in the heavenly bodies ; since he 
does not deny of tliem a mutual communication and reception 
[of light and power] of a perfective nature. In p. 18 a. Com* 
meat. 26. Simplicius says, conformably to Aristotle, that it is im- 
possible an immortal nature [i. e. the heaven] should not be co- 
adapted to an immortal being [i. e. to deity.] And that as 
this is asserted by all men^ not only by the Greeks, but also by 
the barbarians, it shows that such an opinion is natural to the 
souls of men, ev T««f ^In;;^«lJT«v av6pooir»v ; — so the Greek, but the 
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Latin of Morbetus has^ tit nnimalibus. P. 18 a^ Comment. 27. 
** Si emm mundani Dii, quod quidem tanquam probatum et evi- 
dens dimisit^ est aliquod divinum corpus exemptum ab ipsis." 
But in the Greek r/xo<rfnoi, mundani^ is wanting; and for 
f0i}pi)|xeyov9 exetnptum, it is necessary to read e^viprrifi,svov> 
In the same page also, and shortly after, we find in the 
Latin, '' Audivi auteni ego ^gyptios quidem astrorum observa* 
tione, habuisse descriptas non pauciorihus quam a quinque milli- 
bus annorum, Babilonios autem adhuc a pluribus." But the 
Greek, instead of five thousand years, which is doubtIe3s what 
Simplicius wrote, has oux ^arrocriy ij ^Kr^iKioig eviaurois,for not 
less than two thousand years. Again, in the same page, the 
following passage. Comment. 25, which I had overlooked, is de^ 
fective, but ihe deficiency is supplied in the Greek. The pas- 
sage is, *^ mihi enim non frustra videtur ultimo apposuisse, [im^^ 
possible,] sed tanquam omnibus his secundum passiones acce- 
dentibus.'' But the Greek rightly adds, afuotpov Ih^ rov oupavov, 
which Morbetus has not translated. And a few lines after the 
Latin has, " hoc enim tanquam suppositiones accipiens ex ipsis 
contraria conclusit/' But the Greek which should correspond 
to contraria conclusit^ is so far from this correspondence, that 
it is Toy oupavov ayffyi]TOV o'Wiirspuve. 

Again, m p. 23 b, near the bottom. Comment. 36, Simplicius, 
speaking of the motion of the planets, and the motion of the 
sphere of the fixed stars, and showing, conformably to Aristotle, 
that the one is not contrary to the other, is made to say rightly 
in the Latin, '' deinde utraque harum secundum idem teni- 
pus ab oriente et ab occasu dicitur utique moveri ;*' but in 
the Greek, instead of what should correspond to the words 
ab oriente et ab occasu, we have air uvoitoXmv st avotroKoL^, 
P. SO b, Comment. d7> ^' principaliter quidem de simplicibus 
elementis proponit inquirere, et ostendit quod finita et secun- 
dum numerum, et secundum magnitudinem/* So the Latin 
rightly, but the Greek, which should correppond to quod Jinita, 
is, instead of doing so, on* aveigov. Thus also in p. 31b, Com- 
ment. 42. '^ Ostensum est in naturali auditu, quod assequitur 
tempus quidem motui, motus autem magnitudini ejus quod mo« 
vetur, et ejus super quod motus, et quod si tempus fuerit fini« 
turn, necesse et motum essefinittanj et magnitudinem amborutn, 
scilicet ejus quod movetur, et ejus super quod motus.^ In this 
passage, the Latin in the words " necesse et trtotum esse finitum,* 
has rightly Jinitum, as must be obviouij to every one ; but the 
Greek has most erroneously aireipov. In p. 33 a, Comment. 
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49^ in the words, '^ principalis intentio in hoc capilulo est 
de simplicibus in mundo corporibus ostendere, &c./' the Latin 
has rightly capilulo, but the Greek, instead of xe^etXaiw, has 
xerrgtp. 

Farther still, in p. 34 a. Comment. 56, Simplicius sajs, it is 
demonstrated in the Physics of Aristotle, '* quod nullum finitum 
finitam distantiam in infinito tempore pertransit/' And this is 
rightly asserted, and is undoubtedly what Simplicius. intended 
to «ay ; but the Greek has most erroneously, ori ouSiy KiXBpar" 
/tteyov ev Tcvfctpcur^vm xgovcp Sifficriv. In p. 55 a, Comment. 60, 
Simplicius, in elucidating the demonstration of Aristotle, that 
there is not an infinite body, observes that Aristotle physicaily 
infers this '' ex eo quod elementa numero et magnitudine sunt 
finita. Neqoe enim omnia infinita possibile est esse, non 
enim utique mulia infinita, &c.'' Here the Latin has rightly 
iftfinita in chq words Neaue enim omnia infinita, &c., but 
the Greek most erroneously veTrepaa-fMva. In p. 57 a. Com- 
ment. 7\, Simplicius rightly referrmg to the Physics of Aristo- 
tle, says that in the 8th book of that work, Aristotle demon- 
strates that no finite magnitude possesses an infinite power, 
*' nullam autem finitam magnitudinem virtutem habere infinitam, 
quod quidem in octavo ejuadem negotii demonstravit." But the 
Greek, instead of w rep. oySocp, has ey rco evyarcp, though the Phy- 
sics do not consist of more than eight books. In p. 45 b, 
Comment. 97) Simplicius observes, that Aristotle is there speak- 
ing of the intellectual and immoveable principles which are the 
causes of the motions of the celestial spheres ; '^ de intellectuar 
libuset immobilibus principiis videtur dicere de moventibun 
coelestes sphasras. — Nam coeium movet immobilis causa existens 
melioripso." But the Greek, instead of vepi tcov voepcov, d€ intel' 
lectualibus, has most erroneously ^ep< tcov oupaaum, iu p. 46 a, 
Comment. 97, we find in the Latin, *^ Continuus autem circu- 
laris motus ostensus est in octavo de naturaii auditu." And 
this is correct ; for Aristotle does demonstrate in his Physics, 
that a circular is a continual motion. But the Greek, instead 
of trvfex^^g, continuus, has nMvorepov. And in the next line, the 
Latin has rightly, ^* Sed et.quia circulariter niovetur coelum ad 
intellectum conversum.'' In the Greek, however, we have oppa- 
yoy, heaven, instead of yovy, intellect. In one part of the follow- 
ing passage in p. 47 b, Comment 102, both the Latin and 
Greek are discordant, with each otli^er, and both are erroneous. 
The passage is this, *' puta quod trigouum ex tribus rectis se- 
cundum angulum compositis^ trihus autem ex trigonis sex se- 
cundum angulos et. lineas, «ec| non secundum plana compositis.*' 
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Simplicnis is here speoking of the analysis of thitigs composite 
into such as are simple^ after the manner of mathematiciaBs. 
Hence die Latin should be^ cubum auiem ex teiragonis sex; in- 
stead of ** tribus autem ex trigonis sex ;" and the Greek, which is 
rx Tpicoy 8ff rpiycovaiy s^, should be rov xu/3ay St f x rtrparyotHoy s^. 
For the terminating sides of a cube are sik squares* Tbat this 
reading is correct, is evident from nhat Simpliciiis afaortiy after 
says, i. e. '' Nam mathematicus quidenv-*-*— -resolvit trigponum 
in tres rectas et cubum in sex tetragona/' 

Many other instances of great differeuce between the Latin 
and Greek might be adduced ; but as 1 persnade myself that the 
learned and intelligent reader will be sufliciently convinced from 
those already given, that the Greek of Simpliciuv is not a trans- 
lation from the Latin of Moerbeka or Morbetus, 1 shall con- 
clude this article with corrections of certain passages which are 
faulty, both in the Latin and Greek> but which, tkoi^h errone- 
tMis, accord with each other. 

In p. SO b, Comment. 57, Simplicius observes, that Aristotle 
baving shown that no simple body is infinite in aiagnitude, and 
it being evident that simple bodies, are finite in nustber, con- 
cludes that the whole, which is composed of them, viz. the uni- 
verse, is finite. He then adds, ** Primo autem ostendit, quod 
necessaria est naturaiis ratio discernens, sive est aliquid corpus 
infinitum ^ive non; siquidem heec differentia causa fere totius 
eoiUradictionis inter naturales est, quae apud phybiologos. Prop- 
ter hanc enhn hi quidem umim mundom, et finitum dicebaiU, 
^uictinque non acceptabant infinitum in principio, ut Aristo- 
teles et Plato ; hi autem unum infinitara, ut Anaximenes aerem 
infinitum principitim esse dicens ; hi autem et muUiindine infir 
nitos mundos, ut Anaximandrus quidem infinitum magnitudine 
principiund ponens, infinitum sic et nunidum dicebaL" la this 
passage, for muliitudine in the words '^ hi autem et multitudine 
infinitos mondos," it is necessary to read mutgnitudiae : for it 
•was the dogma of Democritus, as Simplicius shortly after ob- 
serves, that there are worlds infinite in mnltitude. But the 
Greek has also erroneously in tbis part of the above passage^ rw 
TrXijSei, instead of too ft^ey^ei. In p. 46 a. Comment. 99, in the 
words, *^ et fasec scripsit, mundnm bunc neqite aliquis deorum, 
neque aliquis hominum fecit, sed erat semper/' the name of 
Heraclitus is wanting immediately after scripsit, and it is also 
wanting in the Greek; For from what is afterwards added by 
Simplicius, it is evident that the above words are to be ascribed 
to Heraclitus. But he adds as follows : ** Verumtamen Alex- 
ander volens Heraclytum dicere mundum genitum et corrupti- 
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bilem, de iotelligibili mundo sic ipsum dixisse ait/' Alexander, 
who considered Heraclitus as one who asserted that the world is ge« 
nerable and corruptible, says, that in the above citation he^ speaks 
of the intelligible world. This remarkable passage of Heraclitus 
is in the Greek roy xo(r/xov tovtov, outi rig 0ea>y, ovr§ ug etvigoonoov 
Mitoir^sv, etXh* v^v uu. In p. 68. b, Lib. 2, Comment. 3, Simpli- 
cius, explaining what Aristotle says about the fable of Atlas 
supporting the heavens, and which is alluded to by Homer 
when he says of Atlas in the Odyssey, 

And the long pillars which on earth he rears 
£nd in the starry vault, and prop the spheres, 
observes as follows : *^ Si autem fabula est divinum aliquid oc- 
cultans in seipsa ct sapiens, dicatur quod Atlas unus quidem 
est et eorum Tartareorum qui circa Bacchum sunt, qui eo quod 
uon attendebat ipsi perfecte, hoc est non secunduip solum Tar- 
taream congregationem operabatur circa Bacchi operationem, 
sed declinabat aliqualiter et ad Jovialem conlirientiam, secun- 
duai ambos proprietatis operatur circa maximas mundi partes, 
discernens quidem et sursum tenens coelum a terra, ut non con- 

fundantur superiora cum inferioribus. cum etiam columns 

simul utramque habeant virtutem, discretivamque simul et con^ 
tinuativam eorum quae supra posita sunt cum inferius positis.'' 
In this passage for congregationem it is necessary to read sepa^ 
rationenif and in the Greek for a-vyxpitriy which corresponds to 
congregationem, we must substitute hioLxpifrtv. This emendation 
is evidently requisite from what Simplicius adds in the latter 
part of this extract, viz. ^' that pillars possess both these powers, 
a power of separating, and a power of connecting things placed 
above with those placed below." In p. 82 a, Comment. 47, 
Simplicius observes that the Pythagoreans supposing the decad 
to be a perfect number, were willing to collect the number of 
the bodies moved in a circle, into the decadic number. He 
adds, '' hence they say, that the inerratic sphere, the seven pla- 
nets, this our earth, and the antichthbn, complete the decad; 
and in this manner Aristotle understands the assertions of the 
Pythagoreans." He then observes : '' Qui autem sincerius ista 
Calient (yvi](nEaT?poy aurcov iLiTOL<ry^fivr€g) ignem quidem in medio 
dicunt couditivam virtutem (Si}|xioupytxiiv lt)yaynv)e\ medio totam 
terram alentem, et quod infrigiditatum ipsius est recreantem 
{avtytiffO^jtrav), Propter quod hi quidem Zenus turrem (Zijvo; 
mxipyov) ipsum vocant, ut ipse in Pythagoricis narravit. Alii 
autem Jovis custodiam (Jiof ^uXaxijv) ut in his. Alii autem 
Jovis thronum {Atog ioovov) ut alii aiunt. Antrum (urrpov) autem 
VOL. XXVI. a. J I. NO. Lll. R 
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terram dicebant, tanquam organuin et ipsum temporis. Dierum 
eaiBi Imk ct Boctawa canaa est. Diem enim facit versus solem 
pars ilfuminata. JSoctem autem versus conum umbrae factse ab 
ipsa. Antichtbonam autem lunam vocabant P^thagorici, sicut 
Hsiberiam terram^ et tanquam obumbrantem solare lumen quod 
est ppopffiuB tamty et tanquam terminantem coelestia sicut terra 
id quod sub luna est/' In that part of this remarkable passage 
in which it is said both in the Latin and tlie Greek, that the 
Pythagoreans called the earth d cavern^ it is necessary for 
avrpov to read aarpov, a star. For a little before, both Aristotle 
and Simplicius inform us that the Pythagoreans asserted that 
the earth exists as one of the stars. And this is confirmed by 
their calling the earth one of the instruments of time : for the 
stars are thus denominated by Plato in the TimaeuSiu Meiirsitts 
in his Denarius Pythagoricus, p. 19. thinks ^e should read 
xsvrpov for avrpov ; but he was evidently mistaken. 

r rom this account given by Simplicius, it appears that the 
above mentioned decad of the Pythagoreans consists of, the 
inerratic sphere, the seven planets, the earthy and the fire in the 
centre of the earth, it is also evident from this passage, as I 
have elsewhere observed, that the moderns are mistaken in 8U|>- 
posing, that by the fire in the middle, the Pythagoreans meant 
the sun. And in p. 87 a. Comment. 60, Simplicius observes : 
'^ Cum autem osteudisset ambo problemata, et quod in medio 
est terra, et quod immobilis, neque circulariter circa medium, 
neque super rectam mota, communem adjecit conclnsionem 
dicens esse manifestum ex dictis, quod neque movetur, neque 
extra medium moveturJ' lu the last word of this passage for 
movetur, it is obviously neces^ry to read ponitur, and in tlie 
Greek for %mi>TM, to substitute xenou. 

I shall conclude these observatiotis, with noticing an erroar 
into M hich the learned Professor has falleo, through not under* 
standing what Simplicius says of Empedocles and Eudemus tbe 
celebrated disciple of Aristotle. The error I allude to is io p. 
52, where the Professor cites tbe following passage of Simpli- 
cius, in liis commentary on the Physics. Tqvto V foixffv Efuxe- 
ioxXrig av nveiv, on to xg»T9yv Hou x<ysiv fv ftspet ti)i^ ftXuw xat to 
vuxos e^ avuyKVj^ ^%u^zh to»^ vpotyfiMa'kV' et Se tovto,, xai t» i]pfjMear 
ey Tcp /UTO^u XP^^V "^^^ 7^9 wavruov xjviy<re«Mf ifpeiAta fV rep jdutm^v 
f rr<v. EuSrifioi ouv t)]v axn^o-iay sy rij rri$ ^^kta^ rxnnfarFum. 
njy (Tfetipav sxSs^srfltf, uruiay atfoivta <rt;yxpi$]| 

eyf* OUT i)6^iO»o Smutm* oqhsoi yi). 
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ovrdtff ctfiMVivif Tivxtvco xfvfcp e<mipiKTOii, 

And after thede other verses follow. Tiie Professor then re- 
marks, *^ Quis credat totidem esse Eudemi versus i Etsi ejus 
fvfrixa, liber vf^i ymms, et Historia Geometrica et Astrologica 
ezciderint, fraginenta tamen a SinipIiGio servatb argumeiito sunt, 
ilium neque metro sua scita commendasse, neque euiii esse cui 
Amicitia, Discordifti Sphaerus ^aperent. Quapropter nallus 
vereor enaendare, ut sit EfM-cSoxXi}; ovx n^ axii^o-iav pro eo quod 
est EuSfifuof ottf, facillima nominum permutatione^ si Eju^tSoxXijf  
compendioae scribatur." The Professor's mistake originated 
from not perceiting (hat in the words aXX' »g <^i)(riy, £mpe- 
docles ia understood; for the verses that follow these words 
were evidently written by that philosopher. The meaning 
of SimpIiciiM therefore iS| that Eudemus admits immobilitj 
in the domination of friendship in the sphere of Eitipedoeles. 
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into the Symbolical Langtmge of Ancient Art and 

Mythology. 

fiv R. P. KNIGHT. 

Part NWl.— [Continued from No. 51. j). 51.] 

184.^ ^VTER the conquests of Alexander had opened a com- 
munication . \mb India, Minerva was frequently represented 
with the elephant's skin upon her head instead of the helmet '* 

the elepfcatft Yamtg hem, from time immemorial, the symbol 6f 
divine wisdom among theGentoos ; whose god Gonnis or Pol- 
le«r is repre8el[ited by a figure of this animal lialf hun»iiii«6d ; 
which the Ma<jba Alfa, or god of destruciion of the Tartars, is 



■^*i 



X |PerAic#y bete", the Professor very t^roperly substitutes ymw. Thus 
too, Parlftenides^ speakiftg of the one being, says, 

flrcMPTo^ev luxi/xKoy o-^atgtjf iraXiyxtov oyxw 

» See oc5iit of Alexnrder IX. bing of Epirus, mA •ome of the Ptolemlei, 
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usually seeu trampling upon. On some of the coins of the 
Seleucidae^ the elephant is represented with the horns of the 
bull ; sometimes drawing the chariot of Minerva, in her charac- 
ter of Bellona ; and at others bearing a torch, the emblem of 
tlie universal agent fire, in his proboscis, and the cornucopias, 
the result of its exertion under the direction of divine wisdom, 
in his tail.' 

185. The ram has been Already noticed as the symbol of 
Mercury; but at Sais in iBgypt, it seems to have represented 
some attribute of Minerva ;^ upon a small bust of whom, be- 
longing to Mr. Payne Knight, it supplies the ornament for the 
vi'sor of the helmet, as the sphinx does that of the crest ; the 
whole composition showing the passive and active powers of 
generation and destruction, as attributes to Divine Wisdom. 
In another small bronze of very ancient workmanship, which 
has been the handle of a vase, rams are placed at the feet, and 
lions at the head, of an androgynous figure of Bacchus, which 
still more distinctly shows their meaning ; and in the ancient 
metropolitan temple of the North, at Upsal in Sweden, the 
great Scandinavian goddess Isa was represented riding upon a 
ram, with an owl in her hand.^ Among the iEgyptians, how- 
ever, Ammon was the deity most commonly represented under 
this symbol; which was usually half humanised, as it appears 
in pi. i. vol. i. of the Select Specimens ; in which form he was 
worshipped in the celebrated oracular temple in Libya, as well 
as that of Thebes ;^ and was the father of that Bacchus who 
is equally represented with the ram's horns, but young and 
beardless. 

186. Ammon, according to some accounts, corresponded 
with the Jupiter,' and according to others, with the Pan^ of 
the Greeks; and probably he was something between both, 
like the Lycaean Pan, the most ancient and revered deity of the 



' See those of Seleucus I. Antiochas VI. &c. 

* Toirov TOW yofjkov fxtyiffrn woX*; Z«tg- *— t»ic flroXiwf OfOf aPX*'y®f »"»^* 
Ktyvitrio'Ti fAn tomwmo Njjid, *£XX)|yio-Tt i», wg txuvm Xoyof, A^qya. PlatOD. Time* 
p. 474. Serr. 1043. Fie. 

Tifxua-t latTtn irpo/Saroy xai OqjSaiTAt. Strabon. lib. xvii. p. 669. 

3 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. p. 209. fig. B. 

^ Ave Tourot/ xptovpotf-cuffov rvryaXixA rov ^of mnv^t AiyvvTtoi* cmto Ii Aiyu«T*r 
AfAfxoftoif tofrts Aiyi/Trnwy rt x»i AiOiomn «»7ro(x»(, xat fwinv /xcra^y afjuf^rt^ vojuu- 
f ovrif . Herodot lib. ii. c. 42. 

^ Af4.fAovf ya^ Aiyi/wTiOi xahwci roy Aia. Lib. ii. s. 42. Herodot. 

* Toy vffitm 6toi (AjbMvy) rev cavri rsy.avToy fcfju^Qvat. FluUurch. 6fi Is. Ct Oiir* 
p* 154. 
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Arcadians^ the most ancient people of Greece.' His title wai 
employed by the JEgyptians as a common form of appellation 
towards each other, as well as of solemn invocation to the 
Deity, in the same manner as we employ the title of Lord, and 
the French that of Seigneur ; and it appears to have been oc- 
casionally compounded with other words, and applied to other 
deities.* According to Jablonski, who explains it from the 
modern Coptic, it signified precisely the same as the epithet 
Lycsean, that is lucid, or productive of light.^ It may there- 
fore have been applied with equal propriety to either Jupiter or 
Pan ; the one being the luminous aetherial spirit considered ab- 
stractedly, and the other, as diffused through the mass of uni- 
versal matter. Hence Pan is called, in the Orphic Hymns, 
Jupiter the mover of all things, and described as har- 
monising them by the music of his pipe.^ He is also called 
the pervader of the sky' and of the sea,^ to signify the 
principle of order diffused through heaven and earth ; and the 
Arcadians called him the Lord of matte r,^ which title ii 
expressed in the Latin name Sylvanus; S YLV A, 'TyiF^, and 
'TAH, being the same word written according to the different 
modes of pronouncing of different dialects. In a choral ode of 
Sophocles, he is addressed by the title of Author and di- 



' Ante Joveni genitum terras habaisse feruntur 
Arcades, et Luna gens prior ilia fait. 

Ovid. Fast lib. ii. t. 289. 
They were of fhe Pelasgian race, and being in possession of a poor and monn- 
tainous country, they kept it, whilst the more fertile parts of Greece were continu- 
ally changing inhabitants. Thucyd. lib. i. ; Herodot. lib. i. s. 146. ; Fausan. lib. 
Tiii. ^ 1. Their being anterior to Japiter and the Moon,, means no more than that 
they were anterior to the established religion, by which the divine personificationa. 
were ascertained, and made distinct objects of worship. 

Tlaf»fA.fA,wf, Pausan. in Eliac. 1. c. xv. s. 7. 

*Ex»raioe i A/3i»ip*Tnf fno"* tovtw tmi irgof aXXuXov; rfff pnfMiri y^tivBai Touf Aiywr- 
T«oyf, Srav ma ir^ommhmTar vfovxknrixnf yap wai t»|V fonriiv. Plutarch, dc Is. et 

Osir. p. 364. 

Mr. Bryant says, that this was calling each other Ammonians, Pref. p. 7. Some 
future antiquary of this school will probably discover that the English, when they 
use the word Sify mean to call each other Sirites; and thence sagaciously infer that 
Britain was first peopled from Siris in Italy ; an inference quite ai probable as most 
of tills learned gentleman's. 

3 Panth. iEgypt. lib. ii. c. ii. s. 12. 

 ztvs i xtfeurrni. Hymn. z. yer. 12* 

Ztvf it ft ««v<rwv lo'Ti 9fo;, vafrm *tt yutfcurrni 

^ . Fragm. No. xxviii. TCf . 18. ed. Oesa, 

5 AieEPOIIAArKTOZ. Orph. Hymn. v. 
« •AAlHAArKTOS. Sophocl. Aj. 703. 
^ Toy mt ^^i KVg(«y. Macrob. Sat. 1. c. 22. 
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rectOT of the dances of the gods;' as bcfing the aii« 
tbor and disposer of the regular motions of the universe, of 
M'hich thei»e divine dances were symbols.^ According to Pin* 
dar, this Arcadian Pan was the associate or husband of Rhea^' 
and consequently the same as Saturn, with whom he seems to 
be confounded in the ancient coins above cited (s. 1 12.); some 
of them having the half-humanised horse, and others the figure 
commonly called Silenus, which is no other than Pan, in the 
same attitudes with the same female. 

187« Among the Greeks all dancing was of the mimetic 
kind ; wherefore Aristotle classes it with poetry, music, and 
painting, as being equally an imitative art :^ and Lucian calls it 
9 science of imitation and exhibition, which explained 
the conceptions of the mind, and certified to the 
prgans of sense things naturally beyond their 
reach*' To such a degree of refinement was it carried, that 
Athenfeus speaks of a Pythagorean, who could display the 
whole system of his sect in such gesticulations, more clearly and 
Itrongly than a professed rhetorician could in words ;^ for the 
truth of which, however, we do not vouch, the attempt «being 
SufScient. Dancing was also a part of the ceremonial in ail 
mystic rites :^ whence it was held in such high esteeip, that the 
philosopher Socrates, and the poet Sopboclf 9, both persons of 
exemplary gravity, and the latter of high political rank and dig« 
nity, condescended to cultivate it as an useful and respectable 
accomplishment^ The author of the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, describes that God accompanying his lyre with the 
d^nce, joined by other deities ;9 and a Corinthian poet, cited by 
Atbenfleus, introduces the Father of gods and mei^ employed in 



jfv<rtria Ktwa-a-ta 

*Vfv9f*tiS auTw* xoimim, xat tuTeutrte kf^piuty vne vptDyvyov Qfxwwf hiyfjutra irvt. 
I«ucian. de Saltatione. 

3 Schol. in Find. Pyth. iii. 138. 

 Poetic, c. i. 

T*f a^avonf <ra9ny<o-Tix»i. Lucian. ib. s. 43. 
^ J>eipno8. tib. L o. ZTii. 
^ Ibid. 

TcXirnv afx(*taif ouitfumff i77iy i^pfiy, ayiy •px^'*"V* I<ttclsn. ibid. 

• Athenie. ib. 9 v«r. 194^900. 

4 
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the same exercise.' The aDcieat fndiam^ |od, ImM their devo« 
tiotis to the Sun by a Ammnt Mnitatwe of his motions, which they 
perfnrwfri evary Moming and evening/ and which was their 
makf act of mvakea^*^ Among the Greeks the Cnosian dances 
were peculiarly sacred to Jupiter, as the Nyssian were to Bac** 
chusy both of which were under the direction of Pan ;> who, 
being the principle of universal order, partook of the nature of 
all the other gods ; they being personilScations of particular 
modes of acting of the great all-ruling principle, and he of his 
general law of pre-established harmony ; whence, upon an an* 
cient earthen vase of Greek workmanship, he is represented 
playing upon a pipe, between two figures, the one male and 
the other female ; over the latter of which is written NOOSXf 
and over the former AAKOlE: whilst he himself is distinguished 
by the title MOAKOS : so that this composition explicitly shows 
him in the character of universal harmony, resulting from mind 
and strength ; these titles being, in the ancient dialect of Magna 
Graecia, where the vase was found, the same as NOTX, AAKHg 
and MOAIIH, in ordinary Greek. The ancient dancing, how- 
ever, which held so high a rank among liberal and sacred arts, 
was entirely imitative ; and esteemed honorable or otherwise, in 
proportion to the dignity or indignity of what it was meant to 
express. The highest was that which exhibited military exer- 
cise3 and exploits with the most perfect skill, grace, and agi-» 
lity ; excellence in which was often honored by a statue in some 
distinguished attitude; ^ and we strongly suspect, that the figure 
commonly called '' Tiie fighting Gladiator," is one of them ; 
there being a very decided character of individuality both in the 
form and feat|ires ; and it would scarcely have been quite naked, 
had it represented any event of history. 

188. Pan, Uke other mystic deities, was wholly unknown to 
the first riace of poets ; there being no mention of him in either 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, or in the genuine poem of Hesiod ; and 
the mythologists of later times having made him a son of Mer- 
cury by Penelope, the wife of Ulysses ; a fiction, perhaps, best 
accounted for by the conjecture of Herodotus, that the terres- 
trial genealogies of the mystic deities. Pan, Bacchus, and Her- 
cules, are mere fables, bearing date from the supposed time of 
their becoming objects of public worship.' Both in Greece 
and jEgypt, Pan was commonly represented under the symbo- 



' lb. c. xix. ^ Lacian. ibid. ' Sophocl. in 1. c 

^ Athen. Dcipnos. lib. xvr. c. xxvi. ed. Schweig. 

•>.Xwv Oraiy* air' »d it f«i;9ovro xp^^^f ^** rouroi; yiyinXoyiovri avTiwv mv .y«T«<r(V. 
Herodot. lib. U. •. 146. 
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lical form of the goat half-humanised ;' from which are derived 
his subordinate ministers or personilSed emanations, called 
Satyrs, Fauns, Tituri, IIANIXKOIy &c. ; who, as well as their 
parent, were wholly unknown to the ancient poets. Neither 
do they appear to have been known in ^gypt, though a late 
traveller was so singularly fortunate as to find a mask of a Ca- 
prine Satyr upon an ancient Egyptian lyre represented in the 
ancient paintings of the Thebaid ; in a form, indeed, so unlike 
that of any ancient people, and so like to a Welsh or Irish harp, 
that we cannot but suspect it to be merely an embellishment of 
an idea that he carried out with him.* M. Denon, in his more 
accurate and extensive survey of the same ruins, found nothing 
of the kind. 

189. The Nymphs, however, the corresponding emanations 
of the passive productive power of the universe, had been long 
known : for whether considered as the daughters of the Ocean 
or of Jupiter,^ their parent had long been enrolled aq)ong the 
personages of the vulgar mythology. Upon monuments of an** 
cient art, they are usually represented with the Fauns and 
Satyrs, frequently in attitudes very licentious and indecent : but 
in the Homeric times, they seem to have been considered as 
guardian spirits or local deities of the springs, the vallies, and 
the mountains ;^ the companions of the river gods, who were 
the male progeny of the Ocean ;' though the mystic system, as 
before observed, allowed them a more exalted genealogy. 

] 90. Pan is sometimes represented ready to execute his cha- 
racteristic office, and sometimes exhibiting the result of it ; iu 
the former of which, all the muscles of his face and body ap- 
pear strained and contracted ; and in the latter, fallen and di-> 
lated ; while in both the phallus is of disproportionate magni- 
tude, to sigViify that it represented the predominant attribute.^ 
In one instance, he appears pouring water upon it,^ but more 

' Tftt^ovo'i Tc i*i xai yXv^ovai 61 ^wypa^oi xai ot etya\fA/irvKQiot rov n«voc rwyaXpc, 
xaraiTf^ *EKkrFttgytuyvirpoa-w7r9V xai rpayoo-xiXia* ovri roiovrov vo/u.(fovre; tiv»t fjuif^ aXX* 
•fMKif Toto-t aXKottri 9ioia-i' hriv ii tlytxa roiovTOV ypo^ouo't fld/rov, ou fxoi tiitov *<rTt 
Xiyiiy. Herodot. ii. 46. 

* See print from Mr. Broce's drawing, in Dr. Bumey's History of Music. 
3 Genitor Nympharum Oceanos. Catull. in Geli. v. 84. See abo 

Callimach. Hymn, ad Dian. ▼• 18., and iEschyl. Prometb. Desmot. 
^ Ni/jub^t optffTia^ts, xof ^ai J^og aiyto^oio. II. Z. 420. 
Vuix^awVf at tyfoutr* o^twf aiituita yutfyfia, 

K(M irnyaf vorafjumy nai 9ti<rta muvvrtu U. ^. 1954 

' Ovh fittSv^nrtto fAtya cBiyog ilxcavoto 

Kat Ttaatu xpqvoi, XAt ^^tufra fjutxpet fa6va-iv» Odyss. Z» 123* 

^ The figures are frequent in collections of small bronzes. 
^ Bronzi d*Ercolano, tar. xciii* 
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commonly standing near water, and accompanied by aquatic 
fowls ; ID which character he is confounded with Priapus, to 
whom geese were particularly sacred.' Swans^ too, frequently 
occur as emblems of the waters upon coins; and sometimes 
with the head of Apollo on the reverse ;^ when there may be 
some allusion to the ancient notion of their singing ; a notion 
which seems to have arisen from the noises which they make in 
the high latitudes of the Noitb^ prior to their departure at the 
approach of winter.^ The pedum, or pastoral hook, the sym- 
bol of attraction, and the pipe, the symbol of harmony, are 
frequently placed near him, to signify the means and effect of 
his operation. 

19 1 • Though the Greek writers call the deity who was re- 

f>fesentecl by the sacred goat at Mendes, Pan^ he more exact- 
y answers to Priapus^ or the generative attribute considered 
abstractedly ;^ which was usually represented in ^gypt, as well 
as in Greece, by the phallus only.' This deity was honored 
with a place in most of their temples,^ as the lingam is in thosei 
of the Hindoos ; and all the hereditary priests were initiated or 
consecrated to him, before they assumed the sacerdotal office :^ 
for be was considered as a sort of accessary attribute to all the 
other divine personifications, the great end and purposp of 
whose existence was generation or production. A part of the 
worship offered both to the goat Meudes, and the bull Apis, 
consisted in the women tendering their persons to him, which it 
seems the former often accepted, though the taste of the latter 
was too correct.^ An attempt seems to have been made, in 
early times, to introduce similar acts of devotion in Italy ; for 
when the oracle of Juno was consulted upon the long-continued 
barrenness of the Roman matrons, its answer was, 'Mliadaa 
matres caper hirtus inito :" but these mystic refinements not 
being understood by that rude people, they could think of no 
other way of fulfilling the mandate, than sacrificing a goat, and 



* Petronii Sfctyric. cixxti — ^vii. 

* See coins of Cla«omen» in Pelierin, and Mas. Hnnter. 

3 01. Radbeck. Atlant p. ii. c. v. p. 249. Ol. Magn. lib. ix. c. xv. 

* To? h Tfayvf a^iBMffaf (AiyvHTioi) mBwirt^ nai vapa rois ' EKKn^i TiTifAT|<r0»( X«- 
youo-i TOT Uptairov, iitt to ytrnrrixoy jMogtov. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 78. 

^ Ibid. p. 16. , • !»>«• ^ 

^ TovffTi UfU( rove ^a^aXufiiTfTos varftnas Ufwo-vifat wr Aiyi/wroy, to'jtjjt^ Stcti 

*^wroy uMuar^a,^* Ibid. p. 78. 

* Mfv Jnra wap* x^tf|tAyoy, Ba'keKra'ni t^xartrt^ 

NitXov Xipa;, aiyifivrm 89t TP»yoi yt/w»|« fxi«7o»*ra«. 

Pindar, apud Strabon. xvii. p. 802* 
Ttnaau Tpayof »fM<rytr9 ayet^yivr tovto if ««iiiif tr avdpwwwi affixiTo, Herodot* 
Ub. iL s^ 46. 
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applying the skin, cut iuto thongs, to the bare backs of tho 

ladies. 

■Juwgsua letpL. maiiue 

Pellibus exsectis percuuenda dabant; 
M'hich^ however, had the desired effect : 

Virqne {uiter stibito, miptaque mater erat' 
At Meodet femaie goats were also held sacred, as symbols of 
the passive generative attribute ;* and on Grecian monuments 
of art, we often find caprine satyrs of that sex. The fable of 
Jupiter having been suckled by a goat, probably arose from 
some emblematical composition ; the true explanation of which 
was only known to the initiated. Such was tlie Juno Sospita 
of Lanuvium, near Rome, whose goat-skin dress signified the 
same as her title ; and who, on a votive car of very ancient 
Etruscan work found near Perugia, appears exactly in the form 
described by Cicero, as the associate of Hercules dressed in the 
lion's skin, or the Destroyer.' 

192. The Greeks frequently combined the symbolical animals, 
especially in engravings upon gems, where we often find the 
forms of the ram, goat, horse, cock, and various others, blended 
into one,' so as to form Pantheic compositions, signifying the 
various attributes and modes of action of the Deity.* Cupid is 
sometimes represented wielding the mask of Pan, and some- 
times playing upon a lyre, while sitting upon the back of a lion ;' 
devices of which the senigmatical meaning has been already suf- 
ficiently explained in the explanations of the component parts. 
The Hindoos, and other nations of the eastern parts of Asia, 
expressed similar combinations of attributes by symbols loosely 
connected, and figures unskilfully composed of many heads, legs, 
arms. Sec.; which appear from the epithets hundred-headed, 
h u n d r e d-h a n d e d , 8cc., so frequent in the old G reek poets, to 
have been not wholly unknown to them ; though the objects to 
which they are applied prove that their ideas were taken from figures 



Xff, X4Ta 9rgoo-wjroy lorafXiyeUy xeu iuxfvovai wnKrv^fMieu t» iavTWf ycyyiiTixa fxo^a' 
T9V i' aXXov XP'M'W »itaiTa xtxui\vfA,noif ta-rn »»; o^*** •vra; ipy^taQat tovtjb t« 9m* 
Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 

> Ovid. Fast iL 448. 

* Aiya ^1 wtt Tfotyov Mnina-ioi rifxtvo-iv, Strabon. lib. xvil. p. 812. 

ZiiSoVTai ^1 vuirag ret/; enyetg ol Miy^>io-io(, xai ^aXXov tqvs »f<rvfovs rwy 0nX<«nr. 
Herodot lib. ii. s. 46. 

3 Cum pelle caprina, rum hasta» cura scutalo, cam calceoUs repandis. De K. 
D. lib. i. s. xxix. 

^ They are common, and to be found in all collections of gems ; but nerer upon 
coins. 
' See Mas. Florent. gemm. 
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which they did not understand, and ^^bich tbey therefore tnuigge- 
fated into fabulous monsters, the enemies or arbitrators of tb^ir 
own gods*' Such symbolical figures may, perhaps, have been 
worshipped in the western parts of Asia, when the Greeks first 
^ettl^rl there ; of which the Diana of Ephesus appears to have been 
a remain : for both her temple and that of the Apollo Didymaeus 
w«re Ipog anterior to the ionic emigration ;* though the compo* 
9it^ iningea of the latter, which now exist, are, as before obser- 
▼®d».$imopg tlie most refined productions of Grecian taste and 
^legsinc^. A Pantheic bust of this kind is engraved jn plates Iv, 
Md Ivi. of Vol, i, of the Select Specimens, having the dewlaps 
of a goat, the ears of a bull, and the claws of a crab placed as 
borna upon his head. The hair appears wet ; and out of the 
teinplea spring fish, while the whole of the face and breast is 
covered with foliage that seems to grow from the flesh ; aigni-* 
fying the result of this combination of attributes in fertilising 
and organising matter. The Bacchus JEN4PITHS, and Nep- 
tune ^TTAAMIOXf^ the one the principle of vegetation in treesi 
and the other in plants, were probably represented by composite 
symbolical images of this kind, 

193. A female Pantheic figure in silver, with the borders of 
the drapery plated with gold, and the whole finished in a manner 
surpassing almost any thing extant, was among the things found 
at Macon on the Saone, in the year 1764, and published by 
Count Caylus,^ It represents Cybele, the univers&l mother, 
with the mural crown on her head, and the wings of pervasion 
growing from her shoulders, mixing the productive elements of 
heat and moisture, by making a libation upon the flames of an 
altar from a golden patera, with the usual knob in the centre of 
it^ representing, probably, the lingam. On each side of her 



' II. A. 402. Pindar. Pyth. i. 31., Tiii. 20. 

From Uie publication of Denon of the sculptures remaining in Upper Mgypt, It 
seems that such figures bad a place in the ancient religious mythology of that 
country. 

^ To ^c Ufov ro ly Zii^u/ixoi; rov AiroXXwvoc, x»( to /xttvrifoy nrrty a^xen9T9^9f q xat» 
Tijy Jwftin strotxna-ir veXXyi iri vfta-fivrtft* iTt n x»Ta lermg va i; rntA^rtfMV mv Efivrtay. 
Pausan. Achaic. c. ii. s. ir. 

^ A/x^rrpoi yap of ^loi T»if j5yp»ff xat ytnifMV xvpioi ionova-ii »px»iC •*»»** x«» Uoa-tiimt 
yi ^t/raX/xtw Aiovj/<rw it AfrJgtTjy, vairtg, us iicoi titruv, *E>X»|vif 9vov<rif, Plutarch. 
S^mpos. lib. ▼. qa. 111. 

 T. vii. pi. Ixxi. 

if e fays ^at the figore had been gilt all over : but he is mistaken ; no part of it 
having been gilt, but several plated, all which remain entire, with the gold qpoa 
^m* It is now, with most of the other small figuf^s in sUver, found with it, la the 
cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
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bead is one of the Dioscuri, signifyiog the alternate influence of 
the diurnal and nocturnal sun ; and, upon a crescent supported 
by the tips of her wings, are the seven planets, each signified by 
a bust of its presiding deity resting upon a globe, and placed in 
the order of the days of the week named after them. In her left 
hand she holds two cornucopiaef to signify the result of her ope- 
ration on the two hemispheres of the Earth ; and upon them are 
the busts of i\ polio and Diana, the presiding deities of those 
hemispheres, with a golden disk, .intersected by two transverse 
lines, such as is observable on other pieces of ancient art, and 
such as the barbarians of the North employed to represent the 
solar year) divided into four parts,' at the back of each. 

194. How the days of the week came to be called by the 
names of the planets, or why the planets were thus placed in an 
order so different from that of nature, and even from that in 
which any theorist ever has placed them, is difllicult to conjecture. 
The earliest notice of it in any ancient writing now extant, is^ 
in the work of an historian of the beginning of the third century 
of Christianity ;* who says that it was unknown to the Greeks, 
and borrowed by the Romans from other nations, who divided 
the planets on this occasion by a sort of musical scale, beginning 
with Saturn, the most remote from the centre, and then passing 
over two to the Sun, and two more to the Moon, and so on, till the 
arrangement of the week was complete as at present, only begin* 
ning with the day which now stands last. Other explanations 
are given, both by the same and by later writers ; but as they 
appear to us to be still more remote from probability, it will be 
sufficient to refer to them, without elitering into further details.^ 
Perhaps the difficulty has arisen from a confusion between the 
deities and the planets ; the ancient nations of the North having 
consecrated each day of the week to some principal personage q( 
their mythology, and called it after his name, beginning with Lok 
or Saturn, and ending with Freia or Venus : whence, when 
these, or the corresponding names in other languages, were ap- 
plied both to the planets and to the days of the week consecrated 
to them, the ancient mythological order of the titles was retained, 
though the ideas expressed by them were no longer religious, but 
astronomical. Perhaps, too, it may be accounted for from the 



' 01. Hudbeck. Atlant. toL i. p. 00., and vol. ii. p. 212. fig. 4.| and p. 161 
and 2. 

* The part of Plutarch's Symposiacs, in which it was discussed, is anfortanately 
lost. 

' Cass. Dion. lib. xxxvi. p. ST. Hyde de Relig. vet Persar. c. v, ad fin. 
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Ptolemaic system ; according to which the order of the planets 
was, Saturn, Jupiter^ Mars^ the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon : 
for if the natural day consisted of twenty-four hours, and each 
hour was under the influence of a planet in succession, and the 
first hour of Saturday be sacred to Saturn, the eighth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-second, will be so likewise ; so that the twenty-third 
will belong to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth to Mars, and the first 
hour of the next day to the Sun. In the same manner, the first 
hour of the ensuing day will belong to the Moon, and so oa 
through the week, according to the seemingly capricious order in 
which all nations, using the hebdomadal computation of time, 
have placed them. 

195. The Disa or Isa of the North was represented by a conic 
figure enveloped in a net, similar to the cortinaof Apollo on the 
medals of Cos, Chersonesus in Crete, Naples in Italy, and the 
Syrian kings ; but instead of having the serpent coiled round it, 
as in the first, or some symbol or figure of Apollo placed upon 
it, as in the rest, it is terminated in a human head.' This god- 
dess is unquestionably the Isis whom the ancient Suevi, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, worshipped ;* for the initial letter of the first 
name appears to be an article or prefix joined to it ; and the 
Egyptian Isis was occasionally represented enveloped in a net, 
exactly as the Scandinavian goddess was at Upsal.^ This god- 
dess is delineated on the sacred drums of the Laplanders, accom- 
panied by a child, similar to the Horus of the Egyptians, who so 
often appears in the lap of Isis on the religious monuments of 
that peopled The ancient M uscovites also worshipped a sacred 
group, composed of an old woman with one male child in her 
lap and another standing by her, which probably represented 
isis and her offspring. They had likewise another idol, called 
the golden heifer, which seems to have been the animal symbol 
of the same personage.' 

196. Common observation would teach the inhabitants of 
polar climates that the primitive state of water was ice ; the 
name of which, in all the northern dialects, has so near an aflim- 
ty with that of the goddess, that there can be no doubt of their 
having been originally the same, though it is equally a title of 
the corresponding personification in the East Indies. The co- 
nic form also unquestionably means the egg; there being in the 



' 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. c. r, p. 219. * De M. G. c. ix« 

3 Islac Table, and 01. Radheck. ib. p. 209 and 210. ^ lb. p. 280. 

^ lb. c. Ti. p. S12 and 513. 
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Albani collection a statue of Apollo sitting upon t great number 
of eggSy with a serpent coiled round tfaem, exactly as be is upon 
the veiled cone or cortina^ round which the serpent is occasion-* 
ally coiled^ upon the coins above cited. A conic pile of eggs 
is also placed by the statue of him, draped, as be appears on a 
silver tetradrachm of Lampsacus^' engraved in pi. hii. of vol. i. 
of the Select Specimens. 

197. Stones of a similar conic form are represented upon the 
colonial medals of Tyre, and called ambrosial stones; from 
which, probably, came the amberics, so frequent all over the 
northern hemisphere. These, from the remains still extant, ap- 
pear to have been composed of one of these cones let into the 
ground, with another stone placed upon the point of it, and 
so nicely balanced, that the wind could move it, though so pon- 
derous that no human force, unaided by machinery, can displace 
it: whence they are now called logging rocks, and pen* 
dre stones^* as they were anciently living stones, and 
stones of God;' titles, which differ bat little in meaning 
from that on the Tyrian coins. Damascius saw several of them in 
the neighborhood of Heliopolisor Baalbeck, in Syria; pafticidarly 
one which was then moved by the wind ;^ and they are equally 
found in the western extremities of Europe, and the eastern extre- 
mities of Asia, in Britain and in China.' Probably the stone which 
the patriarch Jacob anointed with oil, according to a mode of wor- 
ship once generally practised,^ as it still is by the Hindoos, was of 
this kind.^ Such immense masses being moved by causes seeming 
so inadequate, must naturally have conveyed the idea of sponta- 
neous motion to ignorant observers, and persuaded them that they 
were animated by an emanation of the vital Spirit : whence they 
were consulted as oracles, the responses of which could always 
be easily obtained by interpreting the different oscillatory move- 
ments into nods of approbation and dissent. The figures of 
the Apollo Didymseus, on the Syrian coins above-mentioned, 
are placed sitting opon the point of the cone, where the more 
rude and primitive symbol of the logging rock is found poised; 



' In the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight. * Nonlen's Cornwall, pb 79; 

' Aidoi i/x^L'Xo* ct jSairvXics. Fseado-SancboD. Fcagm. apud Ecufeb. Tb« latt 
title seems to be a corruption of the scriptural name Bethel. 

^ E*^ Toy /SeuruXoy ^i» rot/ lUfaQ xaovfMWf, In Vit& Isidori apod Photi'Biblioth* 
Cod. 242. 

' Norden. ib. Kercheri China illostiata, p. 270. 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. vii. p. 713. : Amob. lib. i. : Herodian. inMacrino. 

' Cleric. Comm. in Genes, c. zxviii. v. 22. 
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and we are told, in n passage before cited, that the oracle of 
this god near Miletus existed before the eaiigration of the loni-* 
an colonies ; that is, more than eleven hundred years before the 
Christian sera : wherefore we are persuaded that it was originally 
nothing more than one of these ^airuAia or symbolical groups ; 
which the luxury of wealth and refinement of art gradually 
changed into a most magnificent temple and most elegant 
statue. 

198. There were anciently other sacred piles of stones, equally 
or perhaps more frequent all over the North, called by the 
Greeks AO^OI 'EPMAIOl or hillocks of Mercury;Vof 
whom they were probably the original symbols. They were 
placed by the sides, or in the points of intersection, of roads ; 
where every traveller that passed, threw a stone upon them io 
honor of Mercury, the guardian of all ways or general con-* 
duGlor ;^ and there can be no doubt that many of the ancient 
crosses observable in such situations were erected upon them ; 
their pyramidal form affording a commodious base, and the sub- 
stituting a new object being the most obvious and usual remedy 
for such kinds of superstition. The figures of this god sitting 
upon fragments of rock or piles jof stone, one of which has been 
already cited^ are probably more elegant and refined modes of 
signifying the same ideas. 

J 99- The old P^lasgian Mercury of the Athenians consisted, 
as before observed, of a human bead placed upon an inverted 
obelisk with a phallus ; of which several are extant ; as also of 
a female draped figure terminating below in the same square 
form* These seem to be of the Venus Orchitis, or primitive 
Venus ; of whom there was a statue in wood at Delos, supposed 
to be the work of Daedalus ;^ and another in a temple upon Mount 
Libanus, of which Macrobius's description exactly corresponds 
with the figures now extant ; of which one is given in plate Iviii. 
of vol. i. of the Setect Specimens. " Her appearance,*^ he says, 
" was melancholy, her head covered, and her face sustained by 
her left hand^ which was concealed under her garment/'^ Some 



I ^ ^tf «oXi0;, h9t 'EffAaitc Xof of i<7T«t. Odysi. 11. 471. This line, how- 
ever, together witb tltoee adjoining 468 75, though ancient, is proved to be an inter- 
polation of much later date than 3ie rest of the poem, by the woitt 'Epjuctiop formed 
imok thtf coatracted 'Ef/ua; fw *£f /urta;, unknown to the Homeric tongue. 

* Anthol. lib. iv. Epigr. 12. Phumut. de nat. Deor. 

* Kai AnXiwf A^foiirns tcrtt ov f*»y» $o«rov (tix^v luuiaT^ov) yutruTi it airi 9iJiwf 
ifwtpmymfov a^xnfJM. Faai. in Beeot c. xi. s. 9. 

^ Capites abnopto, spscM trbtii faciem aanu Iteva intra aroictum sustlnens. Sat. 

i. c. SI. 
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of these figures have the mystic title ASDASIA upon them, 
bignifying perhaps the welcome or gratuiation to the retiiroi»g 
spring : for they evidently represent nature in winter, still sus^ 
tsiined by the inverted obelisk, the emanation of the sun pointed 
downwards ; but having all iier powers enveloped in gloom and 
sadness. Some of these figures were probably, like the Paphi- 
an Venus, androgynous; whence arose the Hermaphrodite; 
afterwards represented under more elegant forms, accounted 
for as usual by poetical fables. Occasionally the attribute seems 
to be signified by the cap and wings of Mercury. 

200. The symbol of the ram was, it seems, explained in the 
Eleudinian mysteries ;' and the nature and hiMory of the Pelasgi- 
an Mercury in those of Samothrace;* the device on whose 
coins, is his emblem either of the ram or the cock ;^ and where 
he was distinguished by the. mystic title Casmilus or Cadmilus ;^ 
of which, probably, the Latin word Camillus, and the Ghreek 
name of the fabulous hero Cadmus are ei]uaUy abbreviations :' 
for the stories of this hero being married to Harmony, the 
daughter of M ars and Venus ; and of both him and bis wife being 
turned into serpents, are clearly allegorical ; and it is more |m*o- 
bable that the colony w^iich occupied ThebeSi were called Cad- 
meians from the title of their deity than from the name of their 
chief.- * 

£01. The Egyptian Mercury carried a branch of palm- in liis 
hand, which his priests also wore in tlieir Sandals,^ probably as 
a badge of their consecration to immortality : for this tree is 
mentioned in the Orphic poems us proverbial for longevity ; and 
was the only one known to the ancients, which never changed 
its leaves ; all other evergreens shedding them, though not regu- 
larly nor all at once.^ It has also the property of florishing in 
the most parched and dry situations ; where no other large trees 



» Pausan. lib. ii. c. S. » Herodot. lib. ii. c. 51. 

3 Mus. Hunter, tab. ilvi. fig. 21. et nammui. argent, ined. apud IL P. Kaigbf, 

Londini. 

 Vlvovirai ittvrij Sa^o^paxvi tw; Kafitipi;, oJt Myawrrof ^n<rt xa« ret afofjueira. Tk«-- 
a-tyt; it «ai Tor api^^ov, Af upo;, A^imapa-a, Af iox«j?o-of. Af ii go; fxiv ot/v lo-TiV ^ ^{JLiimf 
A^<oj«§<rc» it n ni^o-i^ovn' AiiaxtD<ros is o *Ai»if . o it «poo-T»tfi|ixiw; TiTaprof K*<r|UMXo; e 
Ef^»jf eo-Ttr, (J; fo-rogii ^owtrtSufoc. Schol. in A poll. Rhod. lib. 1. v. 917. 
Ol it ncpoariBttKn oat TiTaprov KaifxiT^ov, tvvt i' o^to; h *E^(Jins, ibid. 

5 Lycophron. v. 162. Kaifjii^as o 'Efjtxnff BomT*x«f. schol. in eu&d. et aara 
cvywitnv KaifjLov, ib. in ▼. 219. 

6 Apuleii MeUm. lib. ii. p. 39. et lib. xi. p. 241 et 246. 

7 *0 it 9 otwf ovSty awo^f*XXwy a^' aCrov tm (^vofjuytm, ^fiatug oit^vXXd; ta-rt, wag 
rovroin t9 xfaros uvrw fAnUorrn rtK nxfif rjtf tayevou) tn^mwto'jai. Plutarch. Sym- 
pG«. lib. vui. probl. 4. 
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will grow ; and therefore might naturally have be^ri addpted as a 
vegetable symbol of the sun ; whence it frequently tecompanies 
the horse on the coins of Carthage ;' and in the Corinthian Sacris- 
ty in the temple at Delphi was a bronze palm-tree with frogs and 
water-snakes round its root, si^ifying the sun fed by humidity/ 
The pillars in many ancient Egyptian temples^ represent palm- 
trees with their brmiehes lopped off ; and it is probable that the 
palm-trees in the temple of Solomon were pillars of the same form ;> 
that prince having admitted many propbane symbols among the 
ornaments of his sacred edifice. The palm-tree at Delos, sacred 
to Apollo and Diana, is mentioned In the Odyssey ;^ end it seems 
probable that the games atid other exercises performed in honor 
of those deities, in which the palm, the laurel, and other symbo* 
lical plants were the distinctions of victory, were originally mys- 
tic representations of the attributes and modes of action of the 
divine nature. Such the dances unquestionably were : for when 
performed in honor of the gods, they consisted chiefly of imita- 
tive exhibitions of the symbolical figures under which they were 
represented by the artists.^ Simple mimicry seems also to have 
formed a part of the very ancient games delebrated by the lonif- 
ans at Delos ;^ from which, probably, camte dramatic poetry ; the 
old comedy principally consisting of imitations, not only of indi- 
vidual men, but of the animals employed as symbols of the Deity.' 
Of tliis kind are the comedies of the birds, the frogs, the wasps. 
Sec. ; the choral parts of which were recited by persons who 
were disguised in imitation of those different animals, and who 
mimicked their notes while chanting or singing the parts.* 
From a passage of ^schylus, preserved by Strabo, it appears 
that similar imitations were practised in the mystic ceremonies,' 



' See Gcsner. tab. Ixxxir. fig. 40 and 42. 

Plotarcb. de metro non utente Pvtb. dialog. 

* See Pococke'8 Travels, vol. i. p. 217.  Z. 162. 

* *H y«p •pX'i*'»f ** *' tuy^twinuu a^t&tun aviftanpin ^opaj /ULiv ovi rag xtvnvits 

vn^JM^ovffi, a^nf*»ra it vy^vrui %tu hoBkaiiQ^ et; c^; ^ipo/uufvat rikivvwaii af xini^'iic, 
OTjiir. AvaXXwrof, »i Havo;, i| Ttwf Ba»xniy o"X'»P* ^*»^«T«ff «»» f^ o-wpjTOf y^txw; fOif 
•ijid-ty f«-t/uiey«tf0'iv. Plutarch. S^mpos. lib. ix.^probl. 15. 

^ IXavrtoy I* avdgoMrwv ^wvo; tuu xpe/xjSaXtflM-rw 
Mi/Mfio-0* uratTiV pain ^i xcy axfrog ixavrog 
^lyyto^ai. Homer. Hymn, in ApoU. 162. 
7 See Arbtoph. *linr. 620, &c. ^ £jasd. Bov^x* 3^* 

T»vpo^0oyyoi i* 6ir9u,n>»irreu luBky 
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which may have been a reason for tbdr gradual disuse upon all 
common occasions* 

20d. The symbolical meanipg of the olive^ the fir, and the ap- 
ples, the honorary rewards in the Olympic, Isthmian, and Pythian 
games, has been already noticed; and the parsley, which formed 
the crown of the Roman victors, was equally a mystic plant ; 
it being represented on coins in the same manner as the fig-leaf, 
and with the same signification,' probably on account of a pecu- 
liar influence, which it is still supposed to have upcm the femsle 
constitution. This, connexion of the games with the mystic 
worship was probably one cause of the momentous importance 
attach^ 10 success in them ; which is frequently spoken of by 
penons of the highest rank^ as the most splendid object of hu- 
man ambition;^ and we accordin|(ly find the proud city of Syra- 
cuse bribing a citiieu of Caidoua to renounce his own country 
and proclaim himself of theirs, that they might have the glory of 
a prise which he had obtained.^ When Exaenetus of Agrigen- 
tum won. the race in the ninety-second Olympiad, he was es- 
corted into his native city by three hundred chariots ;« and Tbe- 
agemes the Thasian, the Achillea of his age, who long possessed 
unrivalled superiority in all exercises .of bodily strength and agi- 
lity« so as to have been crowned fourteen hundred times, was 
canonised as a hero or demigod, had statues erected to htm in 
various parts of Greece, and received divine worship ; which tie 
further proved himself worthy of, by miraculous favors obtained 
at his i^ltars. £uthymtt8.loo, who was equally eminent as a 
boxer, having won a great number of prizes^ and contended once 
even against Theagenes with doubtful success, was rewarded 
with equal or even greater honors : for he was deified by com- 
mand of the oracle even before his death ;^ being thus elevated 
to a rank, which fear has often prostituted to power ; but which 
unawed respect gave to merit in this instance only : and it is 
peculiarly degrading to popular favor and flattery that in this 
instance it should have been given not to the labors of a 
statesman or the wisdom of a legislator^ but to the dexterity of a 
boxer. 

SOS. This custom of canonising or deifying men seems to have 



JEadkjL Edon. apud Stnb. tib. z. p.71S. 
' ZfXtvov. VD yvwuwioy. Hcayeh. 

* Sophocl. Electtk Platon. Folit UIk t. p. 419. ^ Pauaan. lib. tL c. S. 

« Piodor. Sk. Ub. xUi. c. 82. ' Pfitu lib. vu. e« 47. 
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arisen from that general source of ancient rites and opinions^ the 
ayal^oi of emanations ; accordhig to which all were supposed to 
partfltke of tlie divine essence, but not in an equal degree : whence, 
while a few simple rH&s^ faintly expressive of leligious veneration^ 
were performed in honor of all the dead,' a direct and explicit 
worship was paid to the shades of certain individuals renowned 
for either great virtues or great vices, M^kidi, if equally energetic, 
equally dazzle and overawe the gaping multitude.* Every thing 
being derived, according to this system, from the Deity, the com- 
manding talents and splendid qualities of particular persons were 
naturally supposed to proceed from jiarticular ematiations; 
whence such persons were, even while livmg, honored with divine 
titles expressive of those particular attributes of the Deity, with 
which they seemed to be peculiarly favored.' Such titles were, 
however, in many instances given soon after birth; childien 
being named after the divine personifications, as a sort of conse- 
cration to their protection. 'Vhe founder of the Persian monar- 
chy was called b^ a name, which in their language signified the 
sun ;^ and there is no doubt that many of the ancient kings of 
.^Bgypt had names of the same kind ;^ which have helped to con- 
found history with allegory; though die iEgyptians, prior to 
their subjection to the Ni acedonians, never worshipped them, nor 
any heroes or canonised mortals whatsoever.* 

S04. *' During the Pagan state of the Irish," say# a learned anti- 
quary of that country, ** every child at his birth received a name ge- 
nerally from some imaginary divinity ; under whose protection it 
was supposed to be: but this name was seldom retainedf longer 
than the state of infancy; from which period it was generally 



' Odyss. A. Lucian. «• pi «iy9. t. 9. 

* OttXtif , Ift/tfayopa; , WMrm^ ol Xrwixoi Amfjwag 6w«t^uy werMf 4^VXi*»6' '(*(•* ^' 
tut *Hg«»f Tn( xaxofficfxaag ^v%ac rwv avifxafun, lun «y»0ovc /Ubiy, tuf afJhtC MMtcovg it^ 
nf fttuV^. Plutarch, de Placit Philoa. lib. i* c 8. 

ol yap *Bfm9S iumaw, 

Menandr. ei JEqoal. Fragm^ 
' hajiom, h 9tw9 yivof* m 
fua{ It iryM|Mff 

^■ipytt ^1 9a<ra nntfUJuna 
ivvufjus. Pindar. Nem. 6. 1. 1. 

^ Ka< viBtvat V9 ftTOfMi uvrov (Kvpov) mto tou fiXtev. CStes. Penic. 
Kvpfv yap w»Xf iv UiprAf tov ^Xmt. Plotaich. in Artaz. 
Toy yap ^Xiov lltpoai Kvpov Xiyev0-(. Hesych. 
' See JaUonsk. Pantb. .£gypt. 

^ VofAi^otwi V m Aiyv«Tiof evl* fipMO'iv •vJo. Heiodot. lib. ii. t. fiO. Se# alia 
1. 149 and S. 
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changed for others arising from some perfection or imperfection of 
ibe body; the disposition or quality of the mind ; achievements in 
war or the chace ; the place of birth, residence, &c/" Wben.these 
descriptive titles exactly accorded with those previously imposed, 
vand derived from the personified attributes of the Deity, both 
were naturally confounded ; and the limited excellences of man 
thus occasionally placed in the same rank with the boundless per- 
fections of God. The same custom still prevails among the Hin- 
doos^ wiio when a child is ten days old give him the name of one 
of their Deities ; to whose favor they think by this mean to recom- 
mend him;^ whence the same medley of historical tradition and 
physical allegory fills up their popular creed, as filled that of the 
Greeks and other nations. The ancient theism uf die North 
seems also to have been corrupted by the conqueror Odin assum- 
ing the title of the supreme God, and giving those of other sub- 
ordinate attributes to Ins children and captains;^ which are, bow* 
ever, all occasionally applied to him :^ for the Scandinavians, like 
the Greeks, seem sometimes to have joined, and sometimes to. 
have separated the personifications; so that they sometimes 
worshipped several gods, and sometimes only one god with seve- 
ral names. 

205* Historical tradition has transmitted to us accounts of se- 
veral ancient kings, who bore the Greek name of Jupiter ;^ which 
signifying Awe or Terror, would naturally be assumed by 
tyrants, who wished to inspire such sentiments. The ancient 
Bacchus was said to have been the son of Jupiter by Ceres or 
Proserpine ;^ that is, in plain language, the result of the aetlierial 
Spirit operating upon the £artb, or its pervading Heat : but a 
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^ OdtniM ego nunc noniinor ; 
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Diodor. Sic. lib. ill. 
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real or fictitious bero, having been honored wiA his name in the 
Cadtncian colony of Thebes, was by degrees confounded wirti 
him in the popular mythology ; and fabled to have been raised 
up by Jupiter to replace him after he had been slain by the 1^^ 
tans ;> as Attis and Adonis were by the boar^ and Osiris by 1 y- 
}Aon; symbolical tales which have been already noticed. The 
mystic Deity was however duly distinguished as an object of 
public worship in the temples : where he was associated by the 
Greeks with Ceres and Proseroine,* and by the Ronfans with 
Ceres and Libera^ (who was their Proserpine^) the reason for 
which, as the Stoic interlocutor observes in Cicero's Dia^* 
logue on the Nature of the Gods, was explained in th^ 
Mysteries.' ' 

^06. The sons of Tyndarus were by the same meatis co-- 
founded with the ancient personifications of the diurnal and uoe^ 
tarnal sun, or of the morning and evening star ;4 the symbols of 
whose attributes, the two oval or conic caps, were interpreted td 
signify their birth from Leda*s egg, a fable ingrafted upon the old 
allegory subsequent to the Homeric tiutes ; the four lines allud* 
ing to the deification of tlie blt>thers of Helen in the Odyssey 
being undoubtedly spurious, though extremely beautiful.' Per- 
seus is probably an entirely fictitious and allegorical personage ; 
for there is no mention of him in either of the Homeric poems; 
and his name is a title of the sun,^ and his image the composite 
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tjmbol of the gryphon humanised* Theseua appears likewise to 
be a personage who started ioto being between the respective 
ages of the two Homeric poems : there being no mention of him 
in the genuine parts of the IKad, though the Athenian genealogy 
is minutely detailed ;' and he being only once slightly mentioned as 
the lover of Ariadne in the genuine parts of the Odyssey.^ He 
seems, in reality, to be the Athenian personification of Hercules ; 
be having the same symbols of the club and lion's skin ; and si* 
milar acMtions and adventures being attributed to him, many of 
which are manifestly allegorical ; such as his conflict with the 
Minotaur, with the Centaurs, and with the Amazons. 

207* This confusion of personages, arising from a confusion 
of names, was facilitated in its progress by the belief that the 
universal generative principle, or its subordinate emanations^ 
toight act in such a manner as that a female of the human species 
might be impregnated without the co-operation of a male ;' and 
as this notion was extremely useful and convenient in concealing 
the frailties of women, quieting the jealousies of husbands, 
protecting the honor of families, and guarding with religious awe 
the power of bold usurpers, it was naturally cherished snd 
promoted with much favor and industry. Men supposed to be 

{produced in this supernatural way, would of course advance into 
ife with strong confidence and high expectations ; which gene* 
rally realise their own views, ' when supported by even common 
courage and ability. Such were the founders of almost all the 
families distinguished in mythology ; whose names being, like 
att other ancient names, descriptive titles, they were equally 
applicable to the personified attributes of the Deity : whence 
both became blended together ; and historical so mixed with alle* 
gorieal fable, that it is impossible in many instances to distinguish 
or separate them. The actions of kings and conquerors were 
attributed to personages purely symbolical ; and the qualities of 
these bestowed in return upon frail and perishable mortals. 
Even the double or ambiguous sex was attributed to deified 
heroes; Cecrops being fabled to have been both man and 
woman ;4 and the rough Hercules and furious Achilles repre- 
sented with the features and habits of the softer sex, to conceal 



* B« 546—60. Several of these lines seem to have been interpolated in coaiplimmt 
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tbie mystic meaning of which ihe fables of Omphale and Tola, 
and the daughters of Lycomedes, were invented ; of which thejre 
is not a trace in the Homeric poems. 

208. When the Greeks made expeditions into distant countries 
either for plunder, trade, or conquest ; and there found deified 
heroes with titles corresponding either in sound or sense to their 
own^ they without further inquiry concluded them to be the 
same ; and adopted all the legendary tales which they found with 
them : whence their own mythology^ both religious and histori- 
caly was gradually spread out into an unwieldy mass of incohe* 
rent fictions and traditions, that no powers of iiq;enuity or 
extent of learning could analyse or comprehend* The heroes of 
the Iliad were, at a very early period, so much the objects of 
public admiration, pardy through the greatness of the war, the 
only one carried on jointly by all the States of Greece prior to 
the Macedonian usurpation, and partly through the refulgenc 
splendor of the mighty genius by which it had been celebrated; 
that the proudest princes were ambitious of deducing dieir 
genealogies from them, and the most powerful nations vain of 
any traces of connexion with them. Many such claims and 
pretensions were of course fabricated, which were as easily 
asserted as denied; and as men have a natural partiality for 
affirmatives, and nearly as strong a predilection for that which 
exercises their credulity, as for that which gratifies their vanity, 
we may conclude that the assertors generally prevailed. Their 
tales were also rendered plausible, in many instanees, by the 
various traditions then circulated concerning the subsequent 
fortunes and adventures of those heroes ; some of whom were 
said to have been cast away in their return; and others expelled 
by usurpers, who had taken advantage of their long abseiloe ; 
so that a wandering life supported by piracy and plunder became 
the fate of many.' Inferences were likewise drawn frpm the 
slenderest traces of verbal analogies, and the general aiaailarily 
of religious rites ; which, as they co-operated in proving what 
men were predisposed to believe, were admitted without suspi- 
cion or critical examination. 
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THE STUDY OF MORAL EVIDENCE. 



Itdei dentur qiiie fidei sunt — Ds Auomintis. 

Thb attainment of troth is^ or ongfat to be^ the great ob- 
ject of onr intellectual parsuita^ which are important only 
aa they fit na to discharge with propriety the parts we are 
aevecally calkd to act. fiat as we are very liable to be 
deoemd, this attainment involres an investigation into Che 
tests by which we may discriminate between truth and 
enror, and learn to recognise tfie one while we reject the 
other: in- other words, it involves an inquiry into the natme 
of evidence in general, and the pecoliaisties which distin* 
guish the different forms of proof which Ihe human mind is 
capaUe of recatving. 

> All. evidence may be reduced into the two great classes 
of demcmstrative and moral. It is with the former ex- 
clusively fliat the mathematician is conversant, and bis 
dedueiaons are generally considered to possess the merit 
of ahsoUte: certainty ; a claim which has not been conceded 
to ther mofal reasoner, whose arguments most all be derived 
fnHn probabilities; and these, it is genemlly conceived, 
can never, by any possible accumulation, amount to such 
certainty as ttiat which attends the study of demonstrative 
truth. 

It is not indeed surprising, that demonstrative evidence 
should have received the preference of scientific men, who 
could not fail to admire Uie luminous precision of its lan- 
guage, the secure and elegant process of its reasoning, and 
the incontrovertible certainty of its results. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory, either to the sincere disciple of truth, 
or the indolent speculator, than to be conducted to com* 
pljBte conviction by an irresistible impulse which at once 
removes the danger of falling into a single fallacy, and 
precludes the necessity of ascertaining the relative value 
of contradictory arguments. 

The manifest defect, however, of such reasoning is, that, 
though it may serve to carry on the abstract investigations 
of the philosopher, it is inapplicable to by far the greats 
part of our actual occupations. Whatever estimate, on 
thecontrary,wemay form of the credit due to moral evidence. 
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this at least is certain^ that it is on probabilities alone that 
we build those conclusions whidi cany us through the 
practical detail of life. 

The pure mathematics are extremely confined in their 
operation, and by themselves would be of no ultimate 
utility beyond the mere exercise of the reasoning powers ; 
and we shall have occasion to observe hereafter, that even 
in this respect their advantage is limited and equivocal. 

Though our knowledge, for instance, of the laws which 
regulate the physical (Sienomena of the universe can only 
be reduced to the i»:ecision of sci^ice by the application ctf 
mathematical proof, yet it is not by the cautious and short- 
sighted process of demonstration, Uiat genius has been abk 
to extend the boundaries of our knowledge by the discovety 
of those laws, and thus to introduce the mathematician to 
subjects of contemplation with which he must otherwise 
have remained for ever unacquainted. We view with just 
admiration the discoveries winch Newton made of the laws 
which prevail throughout the boundless extent of space ; 
but the basis of the lofty fabric he has reared is an assump- 
tion of which there is no proof but in analogy, — ^the lowest 
£^ecies of moral evidence. We observe that, as far as our 
experience reaches, when a body is impelled from an ele- 
vated station, it tends towards the earth with an uniformly 
accelerated velocity ; but what certainty have we that w 
laws of gravity, which we cannot demonstrate to be univeir 
sally applicable even to the earth we inhabit, have any 
existence whatever in regions so far removed from our ob^ 
servation? We find, indeed, that on these principles we 
can account for the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
that, assuming gravity as a datum, ail omr subsequent cal* 
culations may be conducted with the utmost degree of 
mathematical precision. But this coincidence may, for any 
thing we can demcmstiate to the contrary, be purely accir 
denUl, and bave.no more real connexion with. those phor 
nomena than fliat of a key with the lock which it happens 
to fit, but for which it was not originally designed. 

All such assumptions, though founded on tiie most com- 
prehensive induction, would be at once rejected as uncertain 
by the mere geometrician. But the '^ subtilty of nature," 
in its turn, r^ects his uncompromising precision, and wiU 
not exhibit its wonders but to the disciple of a more tolerant 
philosophy. Wittiout the aid of moral reasoning, science 
must fm ever be confined to the unprofitable office of evol- 
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▼ing the abstract relations of quantityy and even with its 
assistance can apply only to the grosser properties of the 
visible creation. When, hoiivever, we pursue our investiga- 
tions into the composition and natural history of the earth 
on which we move, and attempt to explain the appearances 
it exhibits ; when we examine the affinities of different 
substances with each other, or indulge in speculations 
respecting the phenomena which are constantly taking place 
around us, we most be content with such evidence as pro- 
bability affords ; for Aese subjects, in all their extensive 
and interesting detail, will not submit to strict demon- 
stration. 

Still more is this the case^ when from the inanimate we 
turn to the sensitive part of the creation. No sooner do we 
arrive at the noblest and most comprehensive study to 
which our faculties can be directed, and make the mind of 
man the object of our research, than we are deserted entirely 
by demonstration. It is by moral evidence alone that the 
historian brings us acquainted with the times thi^t are past, 
and that the divine supplies us with information respecting 
the futare ; it is by iMs that tho orator hurries along our 
judgment to his own conclusions, that the poet charms us 
into wisdom, and the philosopher accounts for the influence 
of both. Tliough we may form a precise idea of a right 
line, as that which lies evenly between its extreme points, 
we cannot demonstrate what course of conduct duty may 
require or wisdom dictate ; and he would be very far from 
possessing a sufficient moral rule, who might hiave been 
merely told that virtue is die mean between opposite vices* 
Whenever, in one word, we consider man as a reasonable 
and responsible agent, we argue on moral evidence, and find 
die mathematics not only inapplicable, but even unfriendly 
to our inquiries. It is the pride of that jealous science 
to exclude the influence of every part of our spiritual con- 
stitution which is not essential to the simple exercise of 
leason. With all the finer sensibilities of oor nature, with 
our hopes and fears, our loys and griefs, our antipathies 
and predilections, the affections which bind us to each other, 
and the passions which modify or cement our intercourse, 
it holds no alliance, but rather rejects them as so many 
impediments to the attainment of truth. While, however, 
demonstration, entrenched within this narrow boundary, is 
incompetent to investigate the phenomena of mind, and un- 
able to tarn to any account our various mental energies, the 
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moral philosopher is restrained only by the limits of the 
intellectaal universe, and avails himself of every modification 
of feeHng and shade of character, considering them as sub- 
servient to his sublime investigations. 

This association with sentiment, however, has frequently 
been urged, even by those who admit the extensive influence 
of moral evidence, as a prominent objection to its intrinsic 
worth. Accurate men have been forward to complain, 
that the understanding is too much under the influence of 
feeling, and we often find them expressing a hope that at 
some future period a language may be invented better 
adapted for philosophical purposes, and bearing some resem- 
blance to the algebraical <^culus/ The most obvious 
answer to such remarks is drawn from the necessity of the 
case. It certainly were to be wished that we could be in 
any degree emancipated from die tyranny whidi words ex* 
ercise oVer our ideas, as well as from that of passion over 
oar judgment. But even diis, though it would give greater 
stability to mloral reasoning, would not extend the depart* 
ment of strict dem^mstration ; and as long as human nature 
is the same, we must expect that passion, under all its 
forms, will retain its po^er, though circumstances may limit 
its exercise. The line which marks the boundaries of ms^ 
thematical precision must ever continue the same, and 
throughout the wide extent of unappropriated territory 
which lies beyt>nd it, moral evidence will stfll remain as 
tfae^ only criterion of truth, and the only medium of investi- 
gation. Here we shall be exposed to the same imperfec* 
tions which now retard our advancement in knowledge; 
we shall be often blinded by prejudice, misdirected by fUse 
feeling, bewildered among the unsubstantial creations of 
fancy, and cheated by the ingenious fallacies of sophistical 
declamation. But since '*we can rule nature only by 
obedience," it is of great moment to ascertain by all possi* 
ble means the laws according to which she proceeds. This 
is, however, the province of the moral reasoner, and it 
belongs to him exclusively. It is he alone who can pene* 
trate the human breast, and sweep at will tlie chords of 
sympathy till they respond to every emotion he may be 
<uixious to excite. Whether the imagination be imme« 

' 8ee the Essay on the flumab Understanding, 1. iv. c. S. s. 18. 1. tr. 
c*lS.8. 7. &c. 
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diately addressed by the fascinations of poetry and eloqoence, 
or onr jadgment assailed under the more imposing form of 
logical precision^ still denKMi8tration» at least what is nsimlly 
considered snch^ is absolntely exclnded ; the utmost we can 
assert of any evidence we bring forward on such sabjects 
is, that it bears the marks of a greater or less degree of 
probability, and the sum of oar proof can amount only to 
such ccmviction as must resnlt from the aggregate influence 
of these probabilities on the mind. 

Are we tfien to conclude that our real knowledge is con- 
fined to the properties of curves and angles, while in the 
vast field of interesting inquiry over which^ as we have 
seen, moral evidence extends, we can only wander about 
in uncertainty, and indulge in plausible conjectures ? Most 
assuredly, if scientific demonstration be the sole criterion 
of truth, we must acknowledge, however melancholy the 
concession would be, that we are ignorant d all that am- 
cenis OUT best and dearest^ interests. For since moral 
evid^ice comprises almost evwy subje<^ about which oar 
laculties can be aigaged, from the most ordinary topics of 
common life to the behest mysteries of religion, tike present 
discussion is not a merely speculative inquiry, but assumes 
a diaracter of vaist practical importance; the. question in- 
i^ved in it being not simply, whether we will submit to 
have our intellectual estate wrested from us in consequence 
of some flaw in the tide-deed, and the garniture of our mind 
stetpped off by the wand of a magician* who would persuade 
us that all in which we gloried is void of substance ; but 
whether we will consent to give up the only light which can 
guide, the only staff which can support us through the 
regions of infinity 1 

But is this the only alternative ; and is it not possible 
that moral evidence, at least in its most perfect form, may 
lead us to a species of certaintv fully equivalent, in the 
conviction which it imparts, to mathematical demonstration, 
though differing from it in some important respects, and 
particularly in the process by which it is attained 1 

In the first place, what is the amount of that demonstrative 
certainty, as it is called, with which those who reject the 
authority of moral reasoning profess to be satisfied ? Is the 
former so essentially superior to the latter as to be altogether 
free from exception, even when subjected to a minute 
analysis, on the strict, and, as we hope to prove, illegitimate 
principles of sceptical philosophers ? 
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If> as ha» beeo generally sopposed, the nathematics are 

founded on axioms which impwrt their own intrinsic evidence 

to all legitimate deductions fkom them, we may ask what 

proof can be afforded of these fundamental truths, beyond 

that which attends many maxims in physi<^ and moral 

philosophy ? Is it more indisputably certain, for instance, 

thai the whole is greater than its part, than it is, that the 

same person cannot be in diffecent places at tke samfB mor 

ment? But it will be urged, that it is not the axioms, but 

the definitions, from which mathematical scirace is derived, 

and that it would be absurd to call in question the latter, 

since they are nothing more than the arbitrary conditiona 

cm which the geometrician founds tus arguments. He asserts* 

nothing respecting this or that trilateral figure, but merely 

that whenever three straight lines in^se a eqpace, call it by. 

what name you please, die intemal angles foimed by thmr: 

mutual indinaiion will be equal to those focraed on both 

sides of one straight Ime let fall upon another straight Uae. 

Let it then be granted, that these abstiact and conditioiial 

assertions are of such a nature that it involves a contradict 

tion in terms to dispute their truth : let it be further granted,; 

that this is the case with every assevtion through the whole> 

course of a problem ; and that the coBnexion l^tween them 

ia necessity and self-evident : still, strictly speaking, is 

there no possibility of error ? In our advances from one 

step in the demonstration to another, must we not always 

trust, in some degree, to our recollection of preceding proois, 

and are we not liable to inadvertence ? We know that in 

arithmetic, one branch of the mathematics, mistakes of this 

nature are constantly committed, and not discovered evea 

after several revisions. What proof is there, then, if 

actual proof be demanded, that similar mistakes may. 

not, in other instances, affect the accuracy of oor matbe*- 

matical deductions ? It is admitted that they are not in all 

cases strictly accurate :^ for in fluxions we do not actually 

arrive at truth ; we only approach nearer to it than by any 

assignable difference, and that, not by a direct and simple 

process, but by the result ot two equal and opposite errors, 

which negative <each other. Or, if we assume the, hypothesis 

which has been more recently maintained, we must argue 

on the Interior divisibility of magnitudes, whidi we had 
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' Thus, when proving that every equation has a root, it is necessary 
to infer the fourth case, by analytical analogy. 
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previoasly reduced to a nonentity. Such a course of 
reasoning is no donbt necessary when we would inresti^te 
the properties of iainites; but what claim has the mathe- 
matician> who feels himself obliged by the nature of his 
subject to adopt sudi a course^ to the exclnsiTe merit oC 
demonstrative precision ? 

We would not, however, be understood to make these 
remailcs with any view of depreciating the authority of the 
mathematics. Every man who is capaUe of understand- 
ing them, is as firmly persuaded of their certainty as he is 
of his personal identity ; but the latter is a moral truth, and 
may be adduced, among many others, as one, the evi- 
dence of which is as perfect as if it were derived from a 
series of demonstrations. The object of our remarks is 
simply to 'Show that the demand of the sceptic is unreason* 
side, since he asks for a degree ci proof of wliich our 
fiumlties are not susceptible. There is in reality no interval 
between truth and error ; every fact exists or does not exist ; 
every statement is correct or incorrect Hie only cause of 
Ae different shades of belief, from bare conjecture to assu- 
rance, is, that we aie not able to receive tiie same degree 
of evidence on all subjects ; and we are able to receive 
perfect evidence on none. ** AU knowledge,'' say the school- 
men, ''must be received in the proportion of the recipient;" 
no finite vessel can be of infinite capacity ; and however re- 
fined our speculations may be, they must always partake^ 
more or less,' of Uie imperfection of our reasoning powers. 

Admitting, therefore, in the most explicit terms, that de- 
monstrative evidence possesses the highest degree of the- 
oretical certainty, let us, in the next place, inquire whether 
we are net practically capable of deriving as complete 
conviction from moral evidence. For conviction, as it is 
the object, must, after all, be the test of evidence; and we 
must acknowledge tiie sufficiency of that proof from which 
our nature is so constituted as to be unable to withhold 
her assent This is the utmost power which demonstration 
itself can possess ; and the question is, therefore, whether 
moral evidence be ever equally efficacious ? 

It cannot, we conceive, be denied, that this is sometimes 
the case; and that there are moral tru&s which obtrude 
themselves upon the mind,' and there exercise a dominion 

* Bishop Hor8ley places these natural truths in the highest rank of 
certainty, and considers them as approaching, nearer than any other, to 
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over our belief which we are totally unable to explain, aiid 
yet we cannot emancipate ourselves from its influence by 
any formula of metaphysical incantation. But this is 
mortifyii^ to the pride of reason, which is unwilling to 
beUeve any filing it cannot comprehend, or to admit 
any thing which it cannot prove. Of the extent to which 
this scepticism may be carried, we have a remarkable 
and well known instance in the meditations of Den 
Cartes, who, after having exp^ed from his mind all former 
opinions, proceeded to grant them readmittance with greater 
caution, and attempted to prove even his own existence by 
some ingenious, but, as it seems, not altogether conclusive 
arguments* They were, however, satisfactory to himself,^ 
and he imagined that it was on these arguments that his 
better informed belief of his existence depended. But we 
may venture to assert, that his assent on ^s occasion was 
entirely independent of any process of reasoning, and that 
nobody in his senses could Imve doubted it for a single in- 
stant, even should it be opposed by the full weight of ma- 
thematical demonstration. We believe, indeed, more than 
this, on similar grounds ; and are equally certain that other 
reasonable beings exist besides ourselves; and further, 
that the same objects suggest to them the same ideas ; in 
short, that they reason precisely in the same manner as we 
do. Although we have noUiing but moral evidence for this 
fiict, we cannot avoid beUeving it, and constantly.act upon 
it, notwithstanding the many obvious exceptions which 
may be made to its universal truth. 

The same remark will apply to our belief in the inde* 
pendent existence of matter. We are conscious, indeed, 
of certain sensations ; but if we choose to question the re* 
port of our senses, there is, perhaps, no possibility of 
deciding whether these sensations are the signs of any ex- 
ternal objects, or whether our soul is, in this respect, merely 



those which are the subjects of Divine intelligence. ^To that Great 
Being who knows things, not bv testimony — ^not by sense, but by their 
causes, as being himself the first cause, the source of power and ac- 
tivity to all other causes— to Him every thing that ever shall be, is at all 
times infinitely more certain than any tiling either past or present can 
be to any man, except perhaps the simple fact of his own exi^^tence, and 
tome of thou nectiwry truths which are evidenced to etfery man, not 6y Ait 
hodUy leiue, hut hv that internal perception which teemi to be thefint act 
of created intelUetr Sermom lix. p. 1S7. 
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holding ccmverse with itself. An ingfenious specalator 
has gone so far as to maintain that the existence of matter 
is impossible, and that the vulgar belief in it is absard. 
But of all the refinements of philosophers, there is none 
so revolting to the common sense of mankind as this. We 
have a firm persuasion that what we see and fbdl has a real 
and palpable existence, and nothing can convince ns to the 
eontmry. Nor is this persuasion unphilosophical : we 
find it impressed on our minds by him who made us, and 
act wisdy in placing implicit reliance on the consistency 
and veracity of our Divine Instructor. 

Our belief in the relation of cause, and eflect rests on 
nearly similar grounds. We can give no reason why one 
circomstance should lead to imother, and experience in- 
foims us only that particular events have always followed 
each oth^ in a ceitain order. Yet on this evidence we-have 
BO doubt that whenever similar circumstances take^ place, 
they will be attended with the same results ; in o^er Words, 
that the former were the cause of the latter, and. will 
always have the power of producii^ them. 

We deposit grain in the earth with the assured expectiek- 
tion that it will appear again to reward oar labors ; we form, 
in short, every project of life on a belief in the uniformity of 
the course of nature : but what proof have we that the sun 
which rose yesterday will rise again to-morrow? much 
more that it will rise at a particular moment, or on one 
jude of the horiason rather than on the other ? Yet here 
again, in the absence of all that can strictly be called proofs 
we find ourselves impelled by the very constitution of o\ir 
nature to believe, that what has been will be when the 
circumstances are the same. It is as if the Creator had, in 
compassion to our weakness, folded up in the infant soul 
certain principles of reasoning, to grow with its growth, 
and be developed with the gradual expansion of its faculties. 
Such laws of belief, or by whatever name we may call the 
instinctive propensities alluded to, enter into the very 
essence of reason ; and so far is the attempt to disclaim 
them from necessarily indicating any extraordinary compass 
of mind, that, on the contrary, it is the most certain token 
of the absence of that intellectual simplicity which, after all,is 
the surest guide to truth. The proof which is conveyed to 
the mind by this secret but efficacious process, we may, 
if permitted to assume a certain latitude of expression, 
venture to call constitutional demonstration ; and it is, in all 
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truly important poiDts, quite as satisfactory as that wliioh 
attends the abstract sciences. 

Even oar belief in the existence of the Deity himself we 
must be conteat to rest ou the same basis. We find it ne* 
cessary to sea.i ch for some Being who shall be the source 
of life smd reason^ the prototype of our ideas of the fair and 
goody the object of our best affections, the consummation of 
oar most exalted hopes, and the original cause of whatever 
exists within and without us. There may be many circum- 
stances which we cannot comprehend attending the ex*- 
istence of a Being endowed with infinite attributes, and 
there may be many specious arguments to stagger our 
belief. W hen, however, we take all this into our calcula*- 
tioDy it is still so much more probable that there should be 
One who was. from everlasting, and who is infinite in power« 
in wisdom, and in goodness, than that the world should 
have been formed by a fortuitous concurrence of atoms, 
or mind produced by some subtile organization of matter, 
that our belief of this fundamental truth is at least as firm 
as that which we entertain of any mathematical proposi- 
tion whatever. But our conviction in this instance is in a 
great measure the result of circumstances, which, by the 
confirmation they lend each other, amount to a form of 
evidence so manifestly conclusive, that we need not hesitate 
to designate it by the term p( circumstantiql demonstration. 

The existence of an intelligent Creator is, indeed, a strong 
case in this clas9 of evidence ; but the same mode of reason- 
ing which is fatal to an atomical theory of the universe, is 
also applicable to many subordinate truths. Let us consi- 
der it in relation to our belief of facts which have not fallen 
under our personal notice. We are told that the credibility 
of any fact is lessened, not in a simple, but in a compound 
ratio, according to the number of hands through which aa 
account of it has been transmitted. If this remark be 
applied to oral tradition, and that confined to a single 
channel,, we must admit its accuracy. There may, how* 
ever^ be such a uniform coincidence of unconnected tra- 
ditions on some particular point, as to remove the pos- 
sibility of a doubt respecting it : because the veiy same 
reasons which invalidate the testimony of a single chain of 
tradition^ corroborate with increased force that of severa} 
such chains, all concurring, without any essential deviation, 
in the same statement. If, for instance, the knowledge 
of some important event had been confined to a particular 
VOL. XXVL C7. Ji. NO. Llf. T 
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district, and had been constantly believed there, ttiis evi* 
dence would be entitled to some consideration. Bat 
should it appear that a belief !n the same event formed part 
of the creed of a vast numt>er of districts between w&ch 
there had not existed for many ages any communication, we 
should be obliged to fall in with the universal persuasioa 
that such an event had really taken place. 

Here, however, we are going on the supposition of a 
merely oral tradition: but should contemporary written 
documents coincide in their relation of some event, the 
evidence resulting from their coincidence would rise still 
higher in the scale — it would, in fact, rise to demonstration: 
for what mathematicians teach lis respecting chances is 
stifficient to prove, that there may be such an extensive and 
uniform coincidence as shall be absolutely conclusive re- 
specting the statement it may be brought forward to sup- 
port. If all we knew of the invasion of Italy by Annibal 
were contained in the writings of Livy, we should^indeed 
be justified in rejecting many particulars of the interesting 
and poetical account which he has given us, and yet it 
would be most unreasonable to discredit the main facts 
of bis history. When, however, we find these facts related 
by many other original historians, forming topics for the 
declamations of orators, and still further confirmed, by the 
incidental allusions of poets, we are compelled to ao 
knowledge in this mass of evidence a coincidence which it 
would be in the Idst degree absurd to attribute to a 
merely casual concurrence ; it would in reality be quite 
as unreasonable as to deny that the square of the by- 
pothenuse is equal to the squares of the two other sides. 
This is, however, all for which we contend ; namely, that 
moral evidence is sometimes equal in the certainty which it 
communicates, to scientific demonstration itself. 

Sometimes, indeed,* this is not the case, and we are under 
the necessity of receiving a less-distinct and palpable proof 
on a vast number of the most interesting subjects.- But if 
we do actually receive it, if we have moral evidence only 
for all our knowledge respecting the physical constitution 
of the universe, and yet frame systems of natural philosophy; 
if we cannot apply even our mathematical speculations to 
a.ny practical purposes without its assistance, and yet rank 
mechanics and astronomy among the sciences ; if it is on this 
ground that we credit the best authenticated statement; 
that we form our projects and regulate our daily conduct; 
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we may, snrely, ask with confidence, why 'Religion is td be 
the only subject in which this form of reasoning shall be 
considered as inconclusive? On all other matters of diB^ 
cussipn^ mathematics alone excepted, we are obliged to 
act as the bfdance of contending probabilities may deler- 
mine vlb, and yet act certainly and without hesitation. 
Why then are we to look for more direct proof on that sub* 
jeot which is. removed the furthest from onr immediate ex* 
perience 1 Particularly when the moral evidence on which 
Revelation rests, arising from the transcript which it ex* 
hibits of the Divine Mind, its consistency with itself, its 
applicability . to the wants of man, the practical effects it 
has produced, and, lastly, the coincident testimony by 
whi<^ it is snpportedi is as ample as could reasonably hi 
expected, and is coni»derably,grej^r than that on which 
we are on many occasions compelled to -act We acknqw*- 
ledge, indeed, that it is not essentially different, and that 
the claim of the Bible to be received as of Divine authority 
must be vindicated by the same species of reasoning as that 
by which we would prove any other matter of fact. We 
admit also that the evidences of Christianity are not such 
as to force our belief as soon as they are presented to the 
mind ; and we think we perceive wise reasons why it should 
be so. Truth compels us to admit thus much, and we do 
not dirink from the admission. It is difficult to say whether 
the cause of Revelation has suffered more from the licenti- 
ousness ^sceptical inquiry, or from the arrogant pertinacity 
of dogmatical assertion. It is more honest, and it is more 
safe, to acknowledge at once the difficulties tjiat must be en- 
countered, and to direct the candid and humble investigator 
not to look for demonstration where such evidence is not 
to be obtained, but submit.to what there is sufficient reason 
to. bdieve bears the stamp of heaven, and restrain that 
hardihood of speculation which is apt to tread with an un- 
faaUowed foot on ground which does not lie within the 
precincts of hufuan knowledge. 

By far the most frequent cause of religious scepticism is 
an exaggerated estimate of our mental powers ; and phi* 
losophy cannot confer a greater benefit on mankind than that 
of teaching us what are, and what are not profitable and 
legitimate subjects of inquiry, and what is the degree and 
species of evidence which the different sciences require.^ 



' Vid. Ethic. Nkomach. 1. i. c 3. The Essay on Human UodersutikU 
ing, vol. i. p. 4. 
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This very desirable end has been in part attained by defining 
the precise character of that form of proof which belongs to 
the abstract sciences ; and the distinct classification of aM 
evidence into demonstrative and moral has suggested logical 
canons of considerable importance. The case of demon- 
stration is natarally a simple one^ and is soon disposed of; 
but moral evidence is of a more complicated and myste- 
rious mature. Though much haa been done^ the obscurity 
which surrounds this subject does not appear even yet to 
have been altogether removed, and we may look for further 
elucidations as long as the human understanding continues 
to supply matter for philosophical discussion. 

In the mean time^ it is something to know tiie essential 
difference which exists between the two great classes of 
evidence ; and under what circumstances each may command 
our assent. This advantage has not, however, been gained 
without some accompanying evil, arising chiefly from the 
use of ibe terms certain, defnomtrative, and probabk, in a 
more restricted sense than that in which they are received 
in ordinary discourse. We commonly say that a course of 
reasoning has demonstrated some proposition, and it is only 
when the arguments brought forward are not quite «atis« 
factory that we consider the conclusion as amounting to bo 
more than simple probability. But when we hold this 
language it should always be remembered, that we express 
rather the degree of our conviction, than the nature of the 
evidence by which it was produced. When, on the other 
hand, we adopt the phraseology of phUosophers, con&iiDg 
demonstration to the mathematics, and extending the epithet 
probable to many opinions of which we entertain no manner 
of doubt, we must not be understood to question the indis-^ 
putable certainty of the latter, but merely to distinguish 
between the relative character of the twoforms under which 
truth has been presented to our mind. 

r But in • whatever terms we may think fit to convey our 
ideas, it is hoped that what has been advanced in the course 
of the present dissertation may tend to establish the position, 
that there are cases in which moral evidence is as complete 
in its kind as that supplied by mathematics, though it comes 
into ' the understanding, as it were, by a different road, and 
is attended with many important peculiarities. We have 
attempted to explain in what those- peculiarities. consist; 
but if we were, obliged^ fix on one which more than any 
other marks with a strong line the essential distinotion 
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between moral and demonstrative reasoning, it woold be, 
tiiat while the latter rejects every thing short of absolute proof, 
the former admits of successive degrees from the lowest 
possibility to complete and absolute assurance. It is chiefly 
on this ground of its occasional imperfection that the study 
of morsd evidence has been underrated by accurate men ; 
but perhaps, on a little cmisideration, it will appear to 
derire its practical superiority, as a means of mental dis- 
cipline, from the very same cause which constitutes its 
theoretical defect. 

The object of education is to impart to the mind a ready 
and accurate perception of truth, not only in our abstract 
speculations, but also in the actual conduct of life. Now 
we have seen that the truths about which we are conversant 
are by no means uniform in their composition, nor have 
they all the same commanding influence over our assent. 
Some are the result of principles, each of which is capable 
of absolute demonstration; others are the sum of alrguments, 
none of them possessing intrinsic certainty, but yet con- 
tributing, by their mutual reflection, to make up a species 
of cumulative evidence which includes every shade of belief, 
sometimes leaving the mind in suspense, and sometimes 
producing positive conviction. If, on the one hand, it is cer* 
tain that there is no fact, however wonderful, which may not 
be accredited by testimony, and no theory, however paradox- 
ical, which may not be decked out with at least the sem- 
blance of truth, it is equally certain, that there is no fact 
or proposition so clear and even self-evident, as to be alto- 
gether proof against the cavils of scepticism. Here, then, lie 
the strength and weakness of moral evidence, its merit and 
its effect. As a medium of investigation, in some instances, 
indeed, it is perfect, because it produces full conviction ; 
but in most instances it is imperfect. In the latter, how- 
ever, if is the best we have ; and we must therefore be satis- 
fied with it, or remain in ignorance. And not only so, but 
Its imperfection is suited to the condition of our nature ; 
and if moral evidence does not supersede the exercise 
of judgment, by presenting to our understanding the full 
splendour of demonstrative certainty, it at least, by that 
very exercise of judgment, gives us a wholesome and 
qnicksighted sensibility to the minor degrees of proof, and 
makes us better able to walk by those lesser lights which 
shine upon the obscurity of our path. 
The study of the mathematics is attended with many 
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advantagesr; particularly as it communicates a habit of close 
and patient attention, giving precision to our ideas wMist 
it strengthens the memory. These are, no doubt, valuable 
attainments;, but they may be purchased at too dear a 
tate ; and we certainly shall have no reason to congratulate 
ourselves on their acquisition, if, while engaged in their 
pursuit, we should have impaired the vigor of other faculties 
which we are much more concerned to cultivate. 

The student of abstract and naked truth too often hesi- 
tates where he ought to determine ; but the man who has 
taken a long and comprehensive view of human nature, and 
exercised his mind by the contemplation of probabilities, 
avails himself of such evklence as lies before him, and 
learns to act while the other deliberatiSs. Not that it will 
be the invariable oonseqncnce of ibe study of the mafliisma- 
tics to incapacitate a man for every otber pursuit : many 
ifljQstrious natnes might be quoted to contradict so rash an 
assertion. We are well aware, indeed, Otat the mixed 
mathematics demand a considerable exercise of moral 
reasoning, and have been at somiB pains to show that with- 
out it geometry would be entirely usdess. StiB, however, it 
can scarcely be controverted, that a pursuit, in which de* 
monstrative evidence preponderates, is not the most favor- 
able to the general cultivation of the mind ; and that the 
exclusive study of demonstration is attend^ with effects 
which are often prejudicial.' Demonstration tyrannises 
over the will; it does not admit ub to sit in judgment 
on its oracular decisions, but merely invites us to compreT 
hend and receive ihtm. Moral evidence does both : it 
encourages freedom of thought, and obliges us to discrimi- 
nate, to reason, and to judge« 

But the master faculty of the human mind is judgment^-^ 
that quick tact which enables a man, when surroimded by 
a maze of conflicting probabilities, to seize upon that which 



' <'It may seem perhaps too thuch a paradox to say, that long habit in 
this science incapacitates the mind for reasoning at large, and especially 
in tlie search of moral truth. And yet I believe noUiine is more certain.'' 
**1 might appeal for the truth of this, to those, wonderfur conclusions 
which geometers, when condescending to write on history, ethics, or 
theology, have made from their premises.' But the thing is notorious, and it 
is now no secret that the oldest mathematician in England (Whistoii) 
is the worst r^asbner in it, &C," ^Julian, Bishop Warburtoa** Works, 
vol. iv. p. 346. 410. 
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api^oa^hes the nearest to tiiith. It is judgment which 
goveraa genius, directs talent, and is the seat of intellec- 
tual power. It is this which must.make a man, instead of 
being the passive and ignorant receptacle of the knowledge 
of lus foxefathers,^ the intelligent instructor of future ages. 
J^udSi^ent is the principal ingredient in what we call force 
of character, and confers tha^t fertility of resource, that 
decision and firmness of resolve, which, more than any other 
qualities^ fit a man for active life^, 

' Hqw thcD ^re wp to educate judgment? How are we 
to ioxjax the mind, which in the calculations of political 
^pedieocy,. or the arrangements of private life, would 
possess thk power of pu^hi^ on one §jde whatever is 
irreteyant, ,oi striking put itirbataver is counterbalanced by 
other ^cmof^ance^ of eqiial weight;, .and thus ascertaining to 
which side die S(pale indiiieis? 

* .Nature seeais to suggest sou^e hints on this subject, by 
having made her xuK^t, valuable gifts difficult of access^ foe 
ih^ very purpose, no doubt, of stimulating ingenqity and re- 
yi^a^i^g perseyerance. We must imitate nature in this 
method of instruction; and i^ w.p. would invigorate the 
active powers^ must not. tru^t sojiejly* nor even principally, 
to the idmost mechanical routinj^ q( d^nonstrative reason- 
ing, in. ^hich we recognise truth rather than discover it^ 
.^yad are taught to receive nothing as evidence which ad- 
mits the possibility of a doubt. We mu^t apply to those 
studio in which truth is often blended with error, and 
8oii|eti|](ies is so intimately blended, that the most delicate 
and experienced hand cannot reduce it tp absolute purity.. 
Here it is that judgment is called for. A mere theorist 
ttiight wait until the dross were entirely removed : a practi- 
cal man takes the metal in the best state in which he can 
procure it, and turns it to his purpo^. 
. These remarks may be' yet furtji|&r illustrated by the de- 
scription which Lord Clarendon has transmitted to us of 
the Earl of Leicester ; who, we are told, " was very con- 
versant in books, and much addicted to the mathematics ; 
bat though he had seen service, was a speculative rather 
than a practical man, and expected greater certitude in the 
consultation of business than the business of this world ist 
capable of." And such are the natural consequences of 
similar pursuits. -But what a striking contrast docs the 
historian himself exhibit to, Uiis impracticable refinement. 
His masculine and nervous eloquence proceeds from an 
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6pen and energetic mind ; not cramped by particJ studies, 
nor fettered by abstract speculations, bnt informed by 
rarious knowledge, and disciplined among the contingencies 
^f real life. Lord Clarendon had studied man und^ every 
aspect, and hence acquired not only a remarkable insight 
into character, bnt also that sound sense which might have 
saved his country, had he fallen on days less desperately 
evil, and not been thwarted by the perverse counsels of 
those with whom he was obliged to act. 

But while we claim for the study of moral evidence Ae 
merit of overcoming that timid hesitation which destroys 
all freedom of thought and energy of action, we are by no 
means prepared to concede that it encourages a precipitancy 
of judginent, or an incautioasi facility of belief. On the 
contrary, nothing is more common than to hear those sub- 
jects which depoid on probability, in the large sense in 
which we have used that term, diarged wiSi a tendency to 
induce the opposite defect of sceptical suspense. History, 
we are informed, only exposes the inaccuracy of testimony ; 
and amidst all the inconsistentiabsurdities of those writers 
who have treated of the human mind, one point only is 
ascertained by comn^on assent, immely, that our faculties 
are weak, and our knowledge uncertain. 

Are we then to suppose, that tiie direct proof which at- 
tends demonstrative reasoning, and the indirect proof which - 
IB afforded to the intellectual philosopher, both lead by a 
different path to the same unhappy termination? Or may 
we not rather adopt the more probable alternative, that 
men have in this instance, as in many others, throvm the 
defect of their own mind on circumstances which they Con- 
ceived to be independent of themselves?^ We are justified 



. ' It is instructive to compare the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed on this subject by individuals whose cliaracters differed so widely 
as those of Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Iiume> and Bishop Watson. 
• " As soon as I understood the principles, 1 relinquished for ever the 
pursuit of the mathematics; nor can 1 lament that I desisted before 
my mind was hardened bv the- habit of rigid demonstration, so destruc- 
tive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which must, however, deter- 
mine the aaions and opinions of our lives.'' Life tf Oitbon^ 4to. p. 66. 

** The intense view of these manifold contradictions and imperfections 
in human reason, has so wrought upon me, and heated, my brain, that I 
am ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion 
even as more probable or likely than another/' A Letter of Humc*$ 
gwiedm D. Stewarft Life of Reid, 4tD. p. 439. 

*'I was early in life aceustouied to niathcmi^tical discussion, and the 
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oa the highest anfluHity in assertm^^ that there is an inti- 
mate connection between moral and intdlectual perversity;* 
and without any uncliarttable insinuation against sceptical 
writers of either class, we may ventnre to remark, that 
whatevet habits blunt the moral feelings have a propor- 
tionate tendency to make the mind less susceptible of 
truth. 

Scepticism is not natural to us, but is induced by the 
character of our subsequent pursuits ; for the constitution of 
our nature leads us to beliere ; and before experience and 
education have, in some measure, restrained this instinctive 
propensity, we invariably believe too much. Until the roles 
of sound reasoning are understood, the unpractised mind 
catches at the most remote connexion between events, 
joining them together as cause and effect ; and it is to this 
source we must refer those popular superstitions which form 
an interesting chapter in the Ustory of the human race, and 
retire slowly as the light of philosophy advances. The 
great danger then is not on the side of credulity, but lest 
truth should burst on the mind, like a tropical sun, in the 
full blaze of meridian glory, and dazzle him who is not pre- 
pared to behold its brightness. The progress of knowledge 
is attended with some inconveniences, which should be 
accompanied with their appropriate corrective. Nothing, 
however, will prevent the mind which has habitually rested 
Its opinions on a sandy foundation, from the melancholy 
consequences which might follow wh^i that foundation is 
tmshed away, but the inculoatton of more accurate ideas 
respecting the character and comparative value of the evi- 
dence which attends the different departments of knowledge. 
What has been admitted without thought or discrimination, 
is relinquished with indifference; and that belief which 
is founded on slight grounds will be easily overturned by 
sophistry, and will yield more often to the latest impression, 
than to that which ought to have had the greatest and most 
abiding influence. T^e very same ignorance of the laws of 
evidence which, under some circumstances, gives rise to 
superstition, would, under a change of circumstances, ex- 



certainty attendine it; and not meeting with that certainty in the 
sciences of metaphysics, of natural and revealed religion, I have an 
habitual tendency to hesitation, rather than to a peremptory judgment 
on many pumts." lAfe of Richard Wuttm^ Bishop of Llandaf, 
» St. John vii. 17. &c. 
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IH>86 the miad to infidciitjr ; «id it has f fequmilly baeii- ot»? 
served, thitt the tiassitioD fipam.oiie to the ottier is t^y no 
meaBs an ottoaoal occttnrence. The fanlt of Ihe fulgar is 
that of a too ready aad nndistiQgiiishiiig admissioiiiof wha^ 
ever has ibe appearance of proof; the pattiaUy edocated 
err, on the other hdad, by rejectingthe highest evid^^ce 
which the sobject admits, and which ought- therefore to be 
satis&ctory and eondnsHive; nor is the credulity of, the one 
more usceasooaUe than D^.sceptidsm of the ^ptfn^ The 
former ddes not reflect at all; the laMer carries his. pre- 
ciaion beyond what his own eooflkitntiait aiid.the actaal 
coarse of natore allow: bntbolh thf searotbeeivocs ofiM 
sound mind, and can alone he lenkoved by f disoipiine. 
^e one ^pase, theiefoie, we are obliged to provide a cheek 
to the hasty copduaioos ^ the Incov^erate; m tha otb^, 
we. are called. upon to arm the victim of spplpastry with an 
bopest confidence in the i^eaUty of homan knowledge, and the 
worth of that eDnvietion whidt is. derived fromtl^ calcula- 
tion of probabilities. Thisis4heah|ect^aDd»thi^,iif what has 
been advanced be just, will be l^eeffei^ofttbe-atady cd^ 
moral evidence* t 

Here then we close our remarks ; not without a>hope that 
they may suggest consid^ratioBs of some practical impor* 
tance. 

What is truth 1 is the most interestjung question we. can 
be called upon to answer, and our reply wiU be ^aped 
accordiag to the ideas we entertain on the subject of the 
present inquiry* There are philosai^ers who would inform 
us that truth has no existence, and is a mere creation of 
our deluded fancy ; there ape others who w<^ld confine it 
within the pale of demonstisation ; and men of more iu^a^ 
gination than judgment would throw open the barrier to the 
admission of much thai is unworthy of so fair a title, l^ut 
the legitimate study of mcMral evidence will convince us that 
all these answen^ would be d^ctive. We have seen, that 
although demoDstmtion is the most perfect form of prpofi 
and the only convenient instrument of abstract rea^omi^ 
respecting the external properties of matter, it is unable to 
supply us with any further information; but that we mayi 
nevertheless, obtain real knowledge -without its assistance; 
We have noticed some instances in which this is the case ; 
that is to say, where moral evidence either communicates 
complete conviction to the mind through the mysterious 
agency of those intellectual perceptions which form the 
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bMB of ^i«aMii^4»r iMMffidom att objection by the inresi6ti«. 
Ue weight of conosmng fwobabiUttes. But even in its 
less perfeet at«t6, sach evidence oogbt, as we observed, ta 
satisfy an ingenoous mind; for it is indispatable thatonr 
facHltiea a^e coostitnted to receive proof of this descrip* 
tioii>«Dd to* aet upon it with an ui^sitatiog conviction, 
whieb subseqaent exporienoe - proves to have been well 
foondad. 

Since,- however, ^a large proportion of the truths with, 
which we are conversant ave not umnised with error, it is 
neeeeeaiyte* prepare Ae mind to analvM their qualities, 
and .sHbjeot them to the ]^per'teste. The delxcatepercep-. 
iion -of tenth and^arrer which: dns^ operation requires, must 
be ettained by eicemse; and we observed^ that the best 
fi^d • for Stteh eaceroise ie net^menstration, wliere there is 
Qo roem for jedpneoft^ ^bot tfaatif we would ana the mind, 
against ^every 4ipecie0.4>f iafii^ty, wc most have recourse 
teethe ainple stores .of various l^owkdge to which moral 
evidence supplies the ofdy kevy and^mast tbcarefore afford 
free aceessita*trolh at every intetir Evcjn those parts of our 
moral constitution which are considered to be most adverse 
to the dispassionate investigation of truth must be enlisted 
into ul^e seirvice ;> aad not^only >oQr confirmed propensities, 
but our instiactiye feelings also, should be turned to ac- 
ooiiat, since, thooi^ tbey.may diflfer from reason in their 
natvre, they will> in tbi^judgmentofthe sound philosopher, 
be otten considered as eqnivale&t to it. They were, un* 
donbledly, given for wise ends, and it should therefore be 
our object, not to eradicate, but to direct them ; lor it is 
forming a vulgar and very inadequate idea of the human 
mind to suppose it a mere vehicle of reason, which would 
be perfect in proportion as there should be less room left 
for the play oi the passions. It is an instrument of far 
more curious and elaborate design, aad none of its faculties 
can be neglected, or even drawn forth by a premature and 
ill-judged excitement, without imminent danger to the vigor- 
ous operation of all the rest Demonstrative reasonings 
if carried to excess, would chill the mind, and destroy its 
elasticity ; poetry might give too decided an ascendency^to 
the imagination ; without habits of cautious suspense we 
should not be able to sever truth from exaggeration and 
falsehood ; too rigorous precision would prevent us from 
forming any general conclusions from what we read, or 
making any profitable application of our knowledge; without 
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some susceptibility of feeling, we should te incompetent to 
investigate the operations of the human understanding, and 
with too much feeling we should be apt to form vague and 
enthusiastic deductions. It should therefore be tbe object 
of an enlightened system of education, not so much to 
strengthen this or that particular faculty, as to provide for 
the steady and simultaneous development of them aD. 

For these reasons, even were the study of demonstrative 
evidence that which is best calculated to impart Hie 
necessary degree of expansion and energy to our reason* 
ins; powers, (which is, we conceive, far from being the case,) 
still very important objections would lie against an over 
partial attention to it. Objections equally important, 
Aough of a different nature, may no doubt be brought 
against the opposite system, which sets the youthful mind 
adrift in the search after truth, among the deep mysteries of 
intellectual philosophy, before refiection has furnished a 
competent number of facts' to check the visions of auda* 
cious theorists, and before* the understanding has acquired 
sufficient stability to be master of its own convictions. But 
we may pronounce that institution to approach nearest to 
perfection which tempers the study of moral with that of 
demonstrative truth ; and thus, while guarding against the 
evils incident to an excessive cultivation of either, combines 
the advantages connected with both, and developes to their 
utmost every latent faculty of our intellectual nature; 

WALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, 4. B. 

FeiIlow of New College, 
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PALMYRA. 

Movemor, nescio quo pacto» ipsis lods, in qiiibas eoruni, qoot adminmar, adtoDt 

vestigia. 4 

Time, like a mighty river, deep and strong. 
In sullen silence rolls his tide along ; 
And all that now upborne upon the wave 
Ride swiftly on— the monarch and the slave. 
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Shall sink at last beneath the whelming stream^ 
And all that once was life become a dream ! 

Go — ^look on Greece ! her glories long have fled> 
Her ancient spirit slumbers with the .dead ; 
Deaf to the call of freedom and of fame^ 
Her sons are Greeks in nothing bat the name ! 
On Tiber's .banks^ beneath their native sky. 
The sad remains of Roman greatness lie ; 
No longer there the list'ning crowds admire 
The swelling tones of Virgil's epic lyre. 
Nor conq'ring Caesar holds resistless sway 
O'er realms extended to the rising day. « 

Yet still to these shall fancy fondly turn. 
Still bid the laurel bloom on Maro's urn ; 
From Brutus' dagger sweep the gath'ring rust. 
And call his spirit from its aged dust ! 
What, though each busy scene has ceased to live. 
It has the charms poetic numbers give ; 
And ever fresh,, as ages roll along, 
Revives and brightens in the light of song. 

At summer-eve, when ev'ry sound is still. 
And day*light fades upon the westeq;^ hill. 
And o'er the blue unfathomable way 
Heaven'3 starry host in cloudless beauty stray ; 
What holy joys enamour'd fancy feels 
As all the past upon the mem'ry steals ! 
How soft the tints, how pensive, how sublime. 
Each image borrows from^die touch of Time ! 
Such winning grace the beauteous image wears. 
Seen through the twilight of a thousand years. 

Then welcome thou, the subject of my song. 
Since to the past such heavenly charms belong ; 
Won by thy scenes, from all that now appears 
My Muse shall turn, and dream of other years, ^ 
Turn from the sad realities of fate, "^ 

The past revive, the present uncreate, \ 

And from thy modem learn thine ancient state. 3 

What boundless charms thy lovely features grace, 
O thou, the mother of the human race. 
Majestic Asia ! to the straining eye 
Ten thousand prospects far extended lie ; . 
Thine ample plains with varied beauty please. 
Once the bright seats of opulence and ease ; 
Thy mountain-heights wifli striking grandeur rise, 
Veil'd in dark clouds, or lost in amber skies. 
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While bursting floods from thondVing caverns ponr 
Their foaming tides, with load and angry roar ; 
Then, lost in distaoGe, lave the sanny plains 
Where beauty sniles, and peaceful pleasure reigns. 

Full in the centre, tow'ring throngh the storm. 
See cloudy Taurus lift his rugged form. 
Monarch of mountains I Nature's awful throne. 
Where grandeur frowns in terrors all his own ; 
Deep-rooted theie, unnumber'd cedars threw 
Hieir giant shadows on the plains below ; 
There, loudly gushing from Uie mountain's side, 
Euphrates rolls his dark and rapid tide^ 
Then far beneath glides silently away. 
Through groves of palm and champaigns ever gay. 

But as these sc^fies of sunny, cahii delight 
Recede at length, and VBaish firom the sight. 
What barren solitudes of scoEcbingsaad 
Deform and desolate the fainting laAd! 
No fresh'ning breease revives the lifeless air. 
No living waters sweetly murmur thei e^ 
Dry fevers kindle pestilential fires^ — 
All nature droops,- and wither'd life exipires ! 

But deep embosom'd in that sandy plain. 
Like distant isles Merging from the main, . 
A radiant spot, with loveliest beauty crown'd» 
Once bloom'd in contrast with the scenes around. 
By Nature's lavish hand profusely graced, 
I'he blessed Eden of the joyless waste. 
On ev'ry side luxuriant palm-trees grew» 
And hence its name the rising city drew. 
And though their loveliness be pass'd away. 
The name still lives, and triumphs .o'er decay. 
Two shelt'ring hills precipitously swell 
On either hand, and form a narrow dell : 
Thence to the east, with undulating bend. 
Wide and more wide their spreading arma ^Ltendj, 
Then sink at last with slow-retiring sweep. 
Like distant head-lands sloping to the deep. 

Outstretch'd within upon the silent plains 
Lies the sad wreck of Tadmor's last remains. 
Outliving still, through each succeeding age. 
The tempest's fury, and the bigot's rage. 
He wants no written record who surveys 
But one short hour this scene of other days. 
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These inould'ring Jiileg, that sink in slow decay. 
In stronger characters the tale convey. 
Than e'er were traced by man's divinestart, — 
These speak in simple language to the heart. 

Far to the south what scenes of rdin lie. 
What sad confiision opens on the eye ! 
There shattered columns swell, a giant train. 
Line after line, along the crowded plain, 
The loosen'd arch, the roofless colonnade. 
Where raid-day crowds imbibed the cooling shade. 

Ti* sweet at eve to climb some rocky steep, 
Around whose base the peaceftil billows sleep. 
And view a summer's sun sink down to rest. 
Behind the mountains of the gorgeous west. 
One maze of dazzling glory ; while below 
The ocean-waves with trembKtig radiance glow. 
But sweeter far, at evening's ^lemn hour. 
From the dun battlements of yon rude tow'r. 
To see his parting Bplettdo^s sadly blaze 
Around this grave of long-forgotten days. 
Mark those bright beams ! how mournihlly they shine 
Through the stfll courts of yon deserted shrine. 
The sun's proud temple once, whose aged piles • ^ 
Still fondly catch bis first and latest smiles ! 

Here Desolation cease — ^thy task is done-* 
Palmyra yields — thy triumph is begun. 
O'er prostrate sculpture raise thy giant throne, 
Baild here at length an empire all thine own. 
Swept by the might of thy destroying arm. 
Her noblest work is reft of every charm. 
Save that alone whose transitory gleam 
Gilds the soft scenes of Fancy's pictured dream. 

At her command, from darK oblivion's gloom 
Past scenes return, and brighter shapes assume ; 
Things that have ceased to be she moulds anew. 
And pours her own creation on the view ; 
In rapid train her fleeting visions rise, 
As lights that gleam in Hyperborean skies^ 
E'en as she dwells on this deserted fane. 
Its pomp revives, its glories live again ; 
The victim bleeds, the golden altars blaze, 
Symphonious voices swell the note of praise ; 
Hark ! what loud tamult rends the echoing skie^? 
'^ Awake^awake, lead up the sacrifice ; 
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The hour is come— the dim nocturnal flres 
Are fading in the blue — ^lo^ night expires ! 
The morning star, with pale and dewy ray. 
Proclaims the triumph of the King of Day. 
Awake — awake — ye slumb'ring crowds ; arise, 
Come forth, and join the pomp of sacrifice " 

And lo, he comes ! triumphant in his might. 
One blazing orb of unexhausted light. . 
Ten thousand glories all around him wait. 
His ever-flaming ministers of state; 
Ten thousand nati<Mis hail him with delight. 
Bathed in th^ golden tide of ever-flowing light. 
Hark ! as he rises o'er the middle way. 
Throned in the fulness of unclouded day. 
What sounds of joy, what echoing clamors rise. 
Peal after peal, and rattle in the skies ! 
" Give way, ye crowds— unbar the gates of brass — 
Give way, ye qrowds, and let Ae triumph pass.'^ 
So when around some bold and rocky shore. 
Old Ocean beats with unrelenting roar ; 
Onward and onward roll the lengthening waves. 
Then, swelling, dash upon the yawning caves. 
Far, far away, the cavem'd cliffs resound. 
And mountain-echoes thunder back the sound. 
The day moves^on ;— aS ev'ning shades advance. 
Some weave the song, while others lead the dance; 
From hill and vale resounding through the sky. 
Breaks the fall chorus of harmonious joy. 
Those thrilling nptes ! they seem to linger still — 
Then sweetly die away o'er yon deserted hill. 

It could not be ! those accents long have fled, — 
Joy, feeling, language, dwell not with the dead. 
Here, undisturb'd, upon the voiceless plains 
The long, dull calm of desolation reigns. 
Here ruin builds her adamantine throne. 
And silence slumbers on each mould'ring stone. 
Where once the hum of thronging nations rose. 
No sound disturbs the solemn deep repose. 
Save the lone Arab, idly passing by, 
With reckless soul and unregarding eye ; 
Save when at intervals some falling block : rn< 

Sinks on the plain with harsh-resounding shock. 
The slumb'ring desart drinks the hollow sound. 
And startled echoes answer all around. 
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Is this the scene, so desolate and wild. 
Where noblest arts in bright perfection smil'd ! 
Where Commerce emptied all her richest stores. 
The nameless treasures of a thousand shores? 
Is this the scene where Freedom's purest flame 
Led toiling nations in the path of fame ? 
Their strife has ceas'd, their noise has died away. 
Their very tombs are sinking in decay : 
The sculptured monument, the marble bust. 
Descend and mingle with their native dust ; 
No half'disfigur'd line remains to tell 
How much lamented merit liv'd and fell. 

Once lovely scene ! along thy mouldVing piles 
Tho' ruin frowns, yet beauty sadly smiles ; ^ 

Some rays of former glory Unger yet 
In twilight radiance, tho' thy sun is set. 
But say, O say, who rightly may. disclose 
From what fir$t cause ftiine infant greatness rose ; 
Who first began, by what contrivance plac'd. 
These splendid piles amid a desert waste ? 

One little stream, — around whose bubbling head 
Umbrageous palms refreshing coolness shed, 
First gave the cause from which their glory came. 
Palmyra's strength, magnificence, and fame. 
A thousand tribes, by distant commerce led, 
Soon pour*d their treasures round that fountain-head ; 
Pass'd and repass'd through all the sandy plain. 
From broad Euphrates to the western main, — 
The rising mart to strength and splendor came, 
Tho' smaJl at first, and grew a mighty name. 
Thence o'er the Roman world, with swelling sail. 
Proud conunerce sprung before the fresh'ning gale, 
And Tyrian ships to ev'ry port convey'd 
The boundless treasures of Assyrian trade, 
£'en Rome herself, at sight of Eastern gold> 
Forgot the lessons taught her sons of old ; 
Plung'd in the gulph of ostentatious pride. 
She deeply drank th' intoxicating tide ; 
Through ev'ry nerve the vital poison ran. 
And Gk)ths achiev'd what luxury began. 

Thou Eden of the desert! lovely smil'd 
Thy matchless beauty o*er the lonely wild ; 
'Mid barren solitudes securely placed. 
Thy native bulwark the surrounding waste, 
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Tho' load and barsh the tumult rpar'd without 
Of Rome triumphant and the Parthian rout, 
Peace o'er thy plains her downy pinions spread, 
And twin'd the olive for thy blooming head ; 
Taste, learning, genius, triumph'd in her reign. 
And guardian Freedom blessed the sister train. 
Thrice glorious Freedom ! on whose hallow'd shrine 
Burns ever bright the patriot flame divine, 
She, great preceptress, warm with heavenly fire. 
Bade thy free sons to worthiest hopes aspire. 
Live unsubdued, and equally disdain 
To wear the victor's as the despot s chain. 

Such were the souls that o*er the proud array 
Of bannered Persia scattered wild dismay. 
Far in the East, with loud redoubled roll. 
The tumult burst upon the tyrant's soul. 
Confusion seizM his host, and pallid fright 
MarkM with disgrace his ignominious flight. 

Then, lovely city, what rejoicings rose — 
What songs of triumph from thy palmy groves— 
What altars blaz'd — what clouds of incense roU'd 
Their rich peri'ume around thy shrines of gold — 
What bursts of rapture echoed from the throng. 
As the proud triumph slowly moved along. 

Such was thy glory once ! a transient gleam 
Of brightest sunshine — a delusive dream. 
Most like the pageant of thy festal day. 
It charmM a little while ; then pass'd away. 
Or like those varying tints of living light 
That gild at eve the portals of the night ; 
Alps pil'd on Alps, a glorious prospect rise. 
Ten thousand phantoms skirt die glowing skies : 
But as we gaze the splendid vision fades. 
Lost in the gloom of night's obscurer shades. 

O doom'd to fall ! while yet indulgent fate 
A few bright years prolongs thy fleeting date. 
Thy name shall triumph, and thy laurels bloom. 
Ere yet they languish in sepulchral gloom. 
And as the breathless pause that oft portends 
The rising tempest ere the storm descends. 
Thus at the close shall glory's loveliest light 
Gild the dark clouds of thine approaching night 
For tho' the beams of truth's historic page 
But faintly gleam through each successive age. 
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Tho* her recording annals briefly tell 
How Tadmor rose, by what disaster fell. 
One name at least survives the wreck of time. 
From age to age extends, from clime to clime. 

Oh ! if departed glory claims a tear. 
Let mem'ry pause, and kindly drop it here. 
If fond reflection ever loves to dwell 
On those last scenes where royal greatness fell. 
Thy reig^, Zenobia, and thy deathless name. 
Shall liTe emblazoned on the roll of fame ; 
Adorn the poet's most romantic dream. 
Fire all his soul, and be his moral theme. 

At length drew nigh fli' inexorable hour 
Charg'd with the stroke of Rome's destroying pow'r ; 
In dread array along the Syrian coast 
MoVd the fall strength of her invading host. 
Wide o'er the champaign, like a baleful star, 
Blaz'd the proud standard of imperial war ; 
Perch'd on the top, the bird of conquest shone. 
With glittering Wings expanded to the sun. 

Yet all undaunted stood the warrior-queen. 
Foremost and bravest in the battle-scene. 
Quick at her word, fast binding man with man. 
Through ev'ry rank electric vigor ran. 
Not such the valor of the beauteous maid. 
Whose conq'ring steel proud Ilion's fate delay'd ; 
Not such in arms the virgin warriors shone. 
Who drank thy waters, limpid Thermodon. , 
Fair idol of the virtuous and the brave. 
Great were thine efforts — but they could not save. 
Twice on the plain the dubious conflict buru'd. 
Twice to the charge the straggling hosts returned, 
'Till at the close, where open valor fail'd. 
Art won the day, and stratagem prevail'd. 

Thus the proud seat of science and of arms. 
In the fliU promise of her rip'ning charms. 
Palmyra fell !— art, glory, freedom shed 
Their dying splendors round her sinking head. 

Where was Zenobia then ?— what inward pow'r 
Rul'd all her spirit in that awful hour ? 
Could Rome, fierce Rome, the fire of valor tame. 
Shake the firm soul, or quench the patriot flame 1 
Say, when destrnction, black'ning adl the airi 
Let loose the volture-^d^mons of deapairi 
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When Rome and havock swept the sadd'ning plain, 
And Tadmor fell, when valor toil'd in vain. 
Did she not then the gath'ring tempest brave, 
And with her country share one common grave ? 
Oh, sad reverse ! what future fate befel 
The captive queen — let deepest silence tell. 
Ye who the faults of others mildly scan, 
Who know perfection was not made for man. 

In pity pause O be not too severe, 

But o er Zenobia's weakness drop a tear. 

Turn from the scene of her disastrous fate. 
The wrongs that marked her last embittered state. 
And see Longinus in his dying hour 
Spurn the fierce Roman, and defy bis pow'r. 
In vain the tyrant rolVd his redd'ning eye. 
It aw'd not him who trembled not to die* 
To his sad friends hebreath'd a last farewell. 
And Freedom triumphal as her martyr fell. 
His daring soul, in death serenely great, 
SmiFd on the scene, and gloried in her fate. 
Spread her glad wings, and steer'd her flight sublime 
Beyond the storms of nature and of time. 

J. H. BRIGHT 
St. John's Coll. 



CRISEOS MYTHOLOGICiE SPECIMEN. 

ExpHcantur causa fahala de Muea in Italiam adventu, 

C/UM in omnibus disciplinis, quas mens bumana excoiuit, stu- 
dium universae doctrinae principiis quibusdam quasi fundanientis 
superstruendae atque ad cartas regulas et canonas disponencbe, 
quod studium nunc vocant systematicum, nimio multos intpeto 
et fervore abripuerit ; tUni idem liberius grassalum esse atque 
grassari affirmare audeo in doctrina mytbologica. Quot ingenia 
sese conlulerunt ad ntythos sive fabulas antiqiiorum pppulorum 
iilustrandas ; tot fere non de singulis quibusdam atque subtiii- 
oribus ejus doctrine qusestionibus, sed de summis, unde omnia 
pendere videntur, principiis inter se dissidentes et toto coelo 
discrepantes sentential. Qupndam opinioni, fabulas Gnecas 
aliorumque populorum nihil esse nisi distractas iitque distortase 
libris sacris JMdaeorum notiones, stabiliendae multuro olei et 
operas insumebatur : nunc ut ab jSiIgypto, Phoenicia, denique 
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ab India, quasciinque fabulas *E\Xoig ii (ji^vdoroxog progenuit, deri- 
yent, iion paiici sed unusquisque alia et diversa via omnes 
vires intendunt. Sed iiupeditior etiam quam de origine est 
quaestio de sensu, quern m^thi prodere videantur. Ecce aHus 
systemu astronomicum ex ^gyptiis Graecisque fabulis callide 
sane exlricavit ; alius cum Stoicorum secta ad physica dogmata 
illustranda deos et heroas esse inventos sibi persuasit ; alius cum 
£uheniero et Ephoro meram historiam temporum antiquiorum 
a poetis in earn formam redactam esse sibi persuasissimum 
habet. Sed nobis non est propositum, has in diversa discurren- 
tes rationes enumerare et persequi. Habeiit ess omnes quibus 
se commendent, et saepe animuni tuum specie quadam mirifica 
tantopere fallunt, deliniunt, occupant, ut vix assensuni cohibu- 
eris, donee te saepius ita deceptuni esse expertus fueris. Nimi- 
rum base illi tantum ante oculos tuos ponunt, quae ipsorum 
placitis favere videntur ; quae discrepant, astuti subducere didi- 
cerant. Neque fabulas tibi plenas exbibent, sed seligunt quae 
ad doctrinam ipsorum ostentandam faciant. His turbis originem 
dare apparet nimium illud quod systematicum diximus studium. 
Huic igitur jam necesse est sese opponat et strenue cum eo col- 
luctetur methodus critica, quae res traditas nunquam ad opiniones 
pra^ceptas adaptet et conformet, sed e traditis critice et dialectice 
examinatis sensum genuinum eliciat. Cujus methodi haec puto 
esse praecepta, ut primum, quantum ex auctoritatibus scriptorum 
fieri licet, varias formas cxhibeas, quas mythus quidam per plures 
Gra^casnationisastatesinduerit, earumque antiquissimam et origini 
proximam indagare studio acerrimo allabores^ praecipue ut poeta- 
runi ornamenta et delicias segreges a fama vetusta, quam poetae 
e popular! narratione exceperunt ; ut regionem Grapciae, cui 
mythus pecuiiaris sit, sacrum dei, unde pendear, et qua^cunque 
ad fabulam forniandam vel mutandam facere potuerint, sedulo 
statuas et examines. Quse si praestiteris, atque ita quasi historiam 
mythi delineaveris, propius certe te accessisse intelliges ad sum- 
mam quapstionem solvendam. Cujus methodi ut specimen 
aliquod praestem, atque judicibus xgirixwraroi; approbare studeam, 
cum quid seligerem, anxius ne ab incepto cadam, diu haesitaverim; 
tandem selegi nobilem atque a classitms puerorum decantatam, sed 
explicatu valde difficilem, fabulam de ^neae in Italiam adventu.* 
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 ScTiptores, quos earn tractasse novi, prster Cluveiium et Ryckium et HeynK 
eeregtas ad Virgiliuoi dissertationes, aunt, B. G. Niebuhr, operU critici de historia 
Romana auctor, qui cum multabonsfrugisad originem fabule indagandam attulerit, 
in eo subsUtit, ut veterem esse in Italia famam deceruat. Contra quern A. G. Schle- 
gel, elegantis de Niebuhrii opere censure auctor, inrentum esse GrtecsB adulationii 
probaie voluit Recentissiiui de historia Romana operis auctor, Wshnnutli, ad ventum 
iEneae in Italiam bistoricum factum esse, quod vocant, contendit, Cui aententisB 
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Fabula de MxneM in Italiam adventu quam sit obscura jam 
hinc iutelligi potest, quod ne id quidem apparet^ utrum ab 
origine Graeca fuerit an Romana. Quam quidem qusestionem 
ut'inutilem rejicient ii, quibus persuasum est, ^neam, ducem 
Trojanum, revera venisse in Italiam, Turnum interfecisse, 
Lavmiam uxorem duxisse. Adversus quos primum arguments 
colligenda sunt. Ac principio concedamus, quanquam noii admo- 
dum probabile existimamus, fieri potuisse, ut dux quidam Troja 
profugutt Italiam versus vela dirigeret, aut si ventorum et undarum 
incerto motu ferebatur, ut cum ea sociorum turba, quae auctori- 
tatem ipsi et potentiam conciliaret, ad littus maris Tyrrheni saivus 
appelleret, quod seculis duobus vel tribus ante primam a Grs- 
cis ad mare inferum coloniam deductam seculis factum ^s$e 
putant. Concedamus id, cum liber um sit cuique^ Trojanis me- 
liorem navium >dirigendarum peritiam tribuere, quam Graecis. 
Sed equidem magis miror, memoriam colonise illius apud popu- 
los Italiae indigenas, Etruscamque et Sabellam stirpem, per pluxa 
aecula scribendi artis plane ignara ita servari potuisse memoriter, 
ut nomen et origo berois eademagnosci potuerint, quae inter Grae- 
cos Homerus celebraverat. Miruro id quidem, sed singular! 
quodahi fato et id fieri poterat. At spectenius id ipsum, quod 
traditur, utrum magis oleat historiam an fabulam. Bene teneas, 
non id ab antiquioribus tradi, quod pueri e Virgilio et Livio 
didicerunt; £neam regem fuis^e Lavinii, hinc posteros ejus 
Albam JLongam condidisse ; unde denique Romanae stirpis condi- 
torem prodiisse. ^imirum nomina ilia regum Albae Sjlviorum, 
crede mibi, tum demum valde pingui Musa inventa sunt, cum col- 
lata Romanorum et Graecorum cbronologia ingens hiatus inter 
bellum Trojanum et Romam conditam perciperetun YGvum 
prisca fabula talium fallaciarum incuriosa ingenua simplicitate 
prodiderat ^neam Romuli vel patreni vel avum.' Haec usque 
ad Sallustium^ ab auctoribus Graecis et Romanis repetita, et 
postea demum, vel brevi tempore ante Sallustium, mutata sunt* 
Vides, quam se fabulam prodat ipsa fabula* Denique fabulam 
fictam esse, qu«e de Roma ab ^neae posteris condita narratur, 
docent collati Gneci de ^neadarum fato mythi. Princeps locus 
e^t in Homero, qui Neptunum exhibet vaticinantem, ^neas 
tum Achillis manibua aegre erepto ob pietatem erga deos consti- 
tutvm esse post Priamidarum fata futurum in Trojauos regnum :' 



hand dabie etiatn sufiragatus est Raoul-Rochette, cujas doctissimum de coloniis 
GrsBcis opas nunc non ad manus habeo. Alius contra scriptor Germanieus, Sickler, 
singulari dissertatione de iEnes adventu scripta earn ph^sico modo de eruptionibus 
montium ignivomoram e vocibus Hebraicis explicare tentavit. 

' V. NiebuhriiExcursum de Romulo ^neie nepote. Annales pontificii ap. Dbnys. 
Hal. i. TS. p. 184. Reiske. » Bell. CatiJin 6. ' Iliad, xx. 307. 
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xot) values wolUmv, to/ x§¥ fi>9Towt(rit yivemrau 

H»c sane verba seminis instar continere videntur omnem Mnei" 
dem. Sed quanquam postea etiam lectione miitata ad Romano- 
rum imperium significandum adhibita sunt, tamen si accuratius 
ad ea attendefris et maxime animum ab aliis aliunde impressis 
notionibus exsolveris — quod plane necessarium est ad poetas 
antiquiorea recte intelligendos — jam non poteris non confiteri, 
haec verba tantum ref^rri posse ad regnum ab ^neadis in 
reiiqaias Trojani pnpuli casui Ilii superstitis exercitum. Nihil 
enim de regno in Itaios innuitur, nihil de exilio, quod Neptu- 
tius iBneae non ut prsemium pietatis polliceri, sed ut poenam 
omnium acerrimam minari, debuerat. Quid, quod heros misere 
extorris et in terra barbara ac plane turn ignota sedes nactus 
poetae omnino curse esse non poterat, etiamsi fama qusedam 
ejusmodi ex Italia nescio qua via transvecta esset? Sed docent 
ea verba quam apertissime : Homeri temporibus fuisse in vicinia 
prisci Ilii Trqganorum aliquam rempublicam ab :£neadarum 
gente regnatam ;' quam tum Grsecorum pacem et amicitiam 
coluisse libetconjicere; vix enim^ puto, Homerus tantis laudibus 
extulisset JEneam, si stirps ejus Grsecis adhuc esset infesta. 
Sedes hujus reipublicae non erat vetus Ihum, quanquam et hoc 
an plane dirutum sit, adhuc ambiguum;^ sed potius oppidulum 
quoddam in reductis Ida? vallibus, invidise et odio accolarum 
^olensium minus obnoxium. Cui sentential magnopere favet 
Arctinus, qui in iEthiopicis nihil retulerat de ^neae fatis, nisi 
eiMn cum reliquiis Troicae gentis ex incendio urbis in Idam 
montem aufugisse, et penates patrios secum abstulisse.^ Quid 
quod adhuc tempore belli Peloponnesiaci dynastarum quorundam 
hac eadem in regione mentio fit, Dardanorum de antiqua stirpe 
originem repetentium, quorum thesauri conditi erant Scepside et 
Gergithe, in castellis, vel oppidis bene munitis ^ Sed de 
Gergithe plura commemoranda sunt. Situm erat hoc oppidum 
e regione Dardani in agro Lampsaceno, sed montis Idae jugis 
a niari quodammodo exclusum et sejunctum, atque stabat 



' Quod afiirmat Acasilaiii apud Scholia Iliad, xx. 307. cf. Strabo xiii. p. 608. c. 
£tiam fabulse de Arisbe ab Ascanio iBnea) filio condita probant persuasionem Gner 
corom, JEne?a gentem non excessisse e Troadis colifinio. 

^ V. Hellanicus et alii ap. Eiistath. ad II. p. 460. a. Rom. Cf. quae ex eodemDionys. 
Halic. i. 47. p. 119. Reiske. Contra Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 182. aliique Ilium planp 
▼acttum et incoiis orbatum fuisse tradunt, ex quo tempore GrsBci expugnaverant* 

3 Vide excerpta e Chrestomathia Procli, et cf. Dionys. i. 68, 69. Contra Lesches, 
Illadis minoris auctor, ^neam a Pyrrfao abductura esse, tradiderat. Schol. Lycophr. 
1266. ^ Xenopb. Hell. 8, 1, 10. 
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usque ad Attali tempora, aui Gergitbios expugnatos ad fontes 
Caici fluminia transtulit/ Hos Gergithioa, Herodotus aitctor 
est/ superstites esse ad sua usque tempora ex antiqua Teucror uui 
natione. Qui autem supererant de Trojanis^ ut ex Hom^ro 
vidimus, ex ^ueadarum faniilia regulos habebant. Quid jam 
niagis apertum^ quam hoc ipsum Gergithioruui oppidum sedem 
JBneae posterorum fuisse, idemque potissiinuiii respici iilo 
^eptuni vaticiniof Quod si verum est et indubitatum, illud 
alterum de Roma ^neadarum colonia falsum esse necesse est, 
atque liquet ex ilia vetere et genuina narratione hancce secu- 
lorum decursu defluxisse. 

Cum igitur quae de ^neiein Italiam adventu regnoque narrao 
tur ficta atque mventa esse evictum sit ; facile animo succedere 
I>otest altera ilia et contfaria opinio : Gn&culum quendam inve« 
uisseeamfabulaniRomanos terrarum turn dominos ab heroeGraeci 
cognative populi derivari cupientem, quali studio Dionysius saepe 
tarn in transversum abripitur. Quern enim talis homuncio inter 
heroes mjthici temporis, cum Diomedes et Ulysses aliis jam fatis 
occupatiessent, aptiorem inveuire poteratquam ^neam^ Trojanae 
gentis casui solum superstitem i A t hsec oinnis opinio penitus con- 
cidit et corruit si observaveris^ fabulani de iEues iu Italiam adventu 
antiquiorem esse eo tempore, quo Graeci Uoniana arnia, Romani 
Graecas artes litterasque curarent et colerent. Jam primo bello 
Punicoy si Petrus Ciacconius coluronam rostratam recte supple- 
vit, Romani Egestanos in Sicilia cognatos suos agnoscunt^ quos a 
Troica stirpe deduci Thucydides auctor est. Multisque annis 
an tea Timaeus historicus in adytis Lavinii, prseter alia ve» 
tustatis pignora, servari Trojanum nescio quod, ex ipsis ejus 
terrae incolis acceperat. Atque in tempora etiam priora nos 
revocat Dionysius,^ cui fidem ita derogare vix ausim, diserte 
affirmans : veteres annates poutificios, quos certe mox post 
reges exactos scribi copptos esse scinius, &nem ad littus 
Latinum appellentis mentionem facere. Consentientes inveni- 
mus auctores Grsecos, eosque antiquiores quam ut populo turn 
vixdum noto necdum nobili adularentur. Lycophrotus Alexan- 
dra obscuris vocum ambagibus plura de iEneae circa Romani 
regno pandit> Vix autem inteliigi potest, quod Gra?cos tarn 
permovere potuerit, ut urbi barbarae tarn insignem darent con- 



' Str. xiii. 689. 616. Herod, tu. 43. Mermessus, Gergithius pagos, (Suidas) 
ccxl. stadiis aberat ab Alexandria Troade, Pausan. x. 12, 2. 

^ Vi^y^iai Tovc titdku^BhtaQ rwf k^alw Ti vxpwv, vi. 122. cf. vii. 43. Apud 
ApoUodorum iii. 12. 8. Vofyv9im (f. TtfyiOiwy) inter filios Frianii menioratus nonien 
'habet de hoc page. 

' V. i. 73. p. 184. Rciske.  V. 1273. 
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ditoreni, nisi fabulam ex Italia advectam accepissent. £t quan- 
quam Graecus est, qui primus omnium JEneae tis 'Etrirtpiaf irXow 
commeinorat, nempe Stesichorus lyricus, ex cujus tlifo-ei 'JXiou 
ducta esse, quae in ima tabula liiaca repnesentantur, inscriptio 
apposita docet; idem tamen est Siceliota Himeraeus; atque 
probnbile existit, ipsum famam hanc> quam cum popuiaribus 
auis primus communicaverat, relatam accepisse ex Italia. Vides^ 
quam antiqua memoria tradita sit ea fabula. Quo factum, ut 
ea jam nobilem antiquitatis seruginem traxerit, et publica quo- 
dattimodo auctoritate comprobata fuerit, quo tempore Romani 
manus arnicas jungebant cum IliensibuSy et quo tempore gens im* 
peril appetensy Jubi, ipsius originem ab iEnea repetere audebat. 
Neque igitur his temporibus debetur. quibus artes Graecie 
invaserant agreste LAtium, sed iispotius, quibus juvenespatricii 
nuliani discipliuam, nisi £truscam docebantur, et vix alios canen- 
di modos caiiebant quam Saturnios Fescenninorum. 

At quid profecimus hac disputatione bucusque? Nihil, con- 
fiteor, nisi id jam. magnum aliquod et insigne putas, ut statum 
qusestionis accurate definire possimus. De hoc enim nunc 
liquet esse quterendum : quo nexu, qua via, quo fato evenerit, ut 
fama antiquitus tradita de JEnea, Trojanorum post casum urbis 
rege, jam ante Stesichori tempora transferretur in Italiam, atque 
ad ongines Komanas adaptaretur, ibique publicam quandam et 
sanctam auctoritatem sibi conciliaret. Cui-queestioni ut satisfa- 
ciamus, veniam nobis expetimus, si primum in campum ab ea 
alienum evagari videbimur, cum bine reduces quae ad nodum 
extricandum maxime faciant allaturos nos esse confidamus. 

Vix ulla Graeciag pars tot Apollinis sacris et delubris idolisque 
priscas religiones referentibus antiquitus erat omata, quam 
iittus Troadis. Sufficit memorare templum Cilla^um in sinu 
Adramytteno, delubrum Chryses Iliade celebratissimum, Smin- 
tbeum, in quo Apollo conspiciebatur murem pede premens, 
Tenedium, quod deum exhibebat securi armatum ad vindictam,' 
oraculum Thymbraeum, ubi poetae post Homerum Alexandram 
educatam ferunt, deuique aedem in ipsa arce Pergamo ApoUini 
cum Latona et Diana communem. Addere juvat del u brum 
Zeliae, in qua urbe ad radices Idae montis sita ApoUo colebatur 
Lycegenes stve Lycius, cujus pium cultorem Homerus nobis 
exhibet Pandarum, Lycaonis filium, et de cujus sacris ipsa hsc 
regio Lyciaenomen accepit.^ Conditores autem horum sacrorum 



'■ Stepli. Byz. rhtiog ex Aristide. Cf. quae Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. xii. p. 2C6. 
Apollo bipentii arniatoR in numis lliyatiraa (Buonar. Med. ant. ix. 9.) et PitansD in 
bolide (v. Mionnet. ii. p. 027. n. 722.) conspicitar. 

^ Iliad, viii. 827. iv. 119. v. 106. cum Schol. min. et Villois, 
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Cretenses fuisse pro oerto habemus. Quod turn ex ipsa sacro- 
rum natura ostendi potest, quippe quae Creticam originem 
referant, turn ex antiquonioi acriptorum auctoritate, inter quos - 
eminet Callinus elegiacus. Qui si apud Strabonem Teucros 
eCreta advenisse docet, qui ad iittus Trojae appulsi Ap<dlini8 
Smintbei sacra condiderint, id vetim non de omiii ilia Teucrorum 
gente inteliigas tarn late patente, ut olim Herodoto teste omnem 
Thraciam et Macedonian! occupasse feratur, sed de singida 
quadam tribu, quae sacra ApoUinis secum attulerat et postea* 
cum natione cetera penitus coaluit. Atque huic quidem namh-- 
tioni magna sane fides inde additur, quod Cretenses antiqua 
traditione circa omne mare iEgaeum sacrorum Apollhtariunn 
statores feruntur.' 

Haec igitur sacra principes vetustae Trojae iamilias singulari 
sanctimouia atque obsenrantia coluisse, Homerus pluribus 
locis diserte refert* Eumque referre, quae vetere fama ao 
memoria acceperat, si modo talia fingere licuisset, probat singu* 
laris onmium, quae de his sacris usquam mempraty consensus 
atque constantia. At enimTero e faniiliis, quas diximus, duarum 
potissimum mentionem iacit. Alteram dico Panthoidatruni 
Dardanicam, de qua postea etiam Novi Ilii tribus quaedam nomen 
traxit.^ Panthoum Apollinis sacerdotem refert Vii^Uus ex 
ArctinOy utputo. Idemque hand dubie agnoscit Homerus, cum 
Panthoi fiUum, Polydamantem, ab Apolline singulari quadam 
cura protegi et servari referat.1 Et vides idem fundamento esse 
veteri narration!, ex qua Apollo Euphorbo Panthoida utitur ad 
Patroclum sibi infestissimum— ^plura entm e vetustis epopceis 
de odio Apollinis adversus iEacidas memorata invenio^-'interfici- 
endum, Quem enim aptiorem eligere poterat deus quam gen- 
tilem familiae, quas peculiari quadam ratione sacris ipsius addicta 
erat? Quod quidem fatendum est in Homericis carminibus non 
satis aperte significari; sed nihil mirum, cum haec poetarum 
aetas causarum mythorum jam valde inouriosa fuerit. At enim 
Pythagoras, cum in Ueraeo Argivo ex anathematis affixis 
Euphorbi potissimum scutum ut suum, quod ipse nempe yita 
priore Euphorbus gestaverit, agnosceret,^ quo ai^umento perdaci 
poterat, ut Euphorbi potissimum sibi personam ex omniheroum 
turba eligeret, nisi nexuni ilium bene noverat inter Euphorbum 
et sacra ApoUinaria, quae ipse Pythagoras vita ac doctnna quam 
maxime profitebatur i 



' Quod caput veteris myihistoriffi bene tractavit Raoul-Rochette Hbt. de T^tabl. 
t* ii. ^ Walpole Memoirs p. 104. 

^ iEneid. ii. 430. Iliad, xv. 632. 
^ V. Heratcl. Pont. ap. Diogen. Laert. viii. 4. et al. 
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At fortasse jaod incr^por vaous et captiosus mytbologicarum 
Xuo-foiv ostentator, ut qui nihil frugis afferam ad qusestionenit 
quam propoauiy recte solvendam, atque in alienos plane campos 
lectores uimis indulgentes seducam. At jam propius accedimus 
ad caput qusestionis. Altera enim earum familiarum, quas ex 
Homero apparet sacra ApoUinaria in patriis babiiiase, aunt 
.Soeadas. iEneam enim Apollo prse ceteris anxie protegit^ 
atque saucium in suum ipsius templum delatum, matris et sororis 
ibi medicinae tradit.' Quid quod bunc beroam equi feruntex ApoU 
liuis pfiscuia prognati i Hinc probabile exiatit, ^neadas baud 
iQinus coluisse Apollinem, quam Venerem, quam eos ex Phry^ 
gia .adoptasse, Homericus in Veuerem bymnus, ut censeamus^ 
auadere videtur. 

Nunc jam revoces in menioriaiDy quafi superiore disputationis 

capite ronstituimus. Haec nempe : IVojanos superstites ducibus 

iEloeadis in pago Idaeoy Gergithe, consedisse, atque multis seculis 

originis et fatorum ibi memoriam conservaase. Atque detulisse 

eo ^neadas patriuin Apollinis sacrum, non conjectura tantum 

assequimury. sed veterum auctoritate scimus. £rat Gergitbe 

Apollinis templum, in quo ostentabatur sepulcruni Sibyllae^ 

quam nami Gergithii Spbinge 3ignificabant^ Est eadem, quam 

de pago quodam valde vicino Mermessiam,^ de universa regione 

Hellespootiam dicunt, atque inter celeberrimas Sibyllarum babe^ 

tur« Antiquam barum mulierum fatidicarum ad templa Troica 

famam prodit fabula de Alexandra^ quam quidem Homerus 

Qmittitj sed Posthomerici magnopere celebraverunt* Tempori-- 

bus enim potissimum inter Homerum et bellum Persicum 

oracula^ quae Sibyllina credidit antiquitas, Gergitbe^Erythria^ 

Sami fusa tesse videntur. Sed Sibylla Gergithia, veterum Teur 

crorum in sede, ^neadarum sub imperio^ dei buic genti patrij 

ministra^ quid saepius atque intentius vaticinari - poterat^ inio 

debebat, quam quod magnse nationis parvis reliquiis acceptissi^i 

mum erat auditu : Ilion JEueadarum sub auspicih resurget ? 

Cum hue pervenerimus, jam intelligitur^ nunc hoc tatitum 
desiflerari ut demonstretur, qua via .oracula, quse ad Troadem 
spectabanty Romam transferri potuerint, et qui, quse eventura 
pra^tendebanturi quodammodo jam evenisse credita sint. Quod 
qui fieri potuerit, jam videbimus. Redeundum denuo ad 
Gergitbios, ex quorum historiis^ quas scripsit Clearchus Solensis, 

> Iliad. V. 446. 

^ Phlegon. ap. Steph. Byz. ripyig. Quo item spectat tripos in numis Troadit 
Aug. Col. 

3 KmfAn Ti^iOit* Suidas 2(|8uXXai. Quidaro eandem dicunt Erythream et £ry. 
tbras oppidulutn in Ida. Diooys. i. 56. p. 140. R. 
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piura nobis servata sunt. Scimus, Gergithiorum partem devenis^ 
86 in Cumaeam ^olidis^ ibique pagum urbi patriae cognominem 
Gondidisse.' Hac via devenit fabula de ilio resurrecturo ad 
Cumaeos, qui iidem Apollinis sacra eximie colebant, atque ab 
lis adoptata, et iatius propagata est. Quo factum puto, ut /Bnus, 
Cumasorum colonia ad Hebrum^ ^neae urbs diceretur.^ Sed 
prosime conjuncti cum Cumaeis ^oiidis erant Cumani in Italia, 
^am quanquam haec Cuma inter colonias Chalcidicas haberi 
aolet, Palaepolin tamen exstruxisse scimus iBolenses ejusdem 
atirpis^ quae Cumam in Asiam devecta erat.' Facili igitur 
transitu fabula de ^nea regni novi conditore ad Cumanoa Italia* 
pervenire novamque formam iudiiere poterat. Sed haec, quas 
nunc posuimus, maximam partem conjecturae sunt, quibus ne 
tantillum quidem ipse tribuerem, nisi aiiorum argumentorum 
Bccederet consensus. Conjiciamus autem oculos in littus Cumae; 
Videmus in summo niontis cacumine templum Apoliinis tam 
antiquum, ut vaga quadam fama Daedaleae artis opns ferre« 
tur/in radice montis ingens Sibyllas antrum ; hie ferunt ^neam 
appulisse atque e Sibylla novi regni sedem expeUsse. Mire haec 
concinere fatendum cum iis, quae de Gergithe observabantur. 
Nam et ibi Apoliinis templum, Sibyllae oraculum, iBneaeque 
novae sedes. Quae luce clarius reddunt, fabulam de ^nea Cumam 
delatam esse una cum Apoliinis sacris Sibyllinisque oracuKs. 
Nempe Sibylla Cumana, ut Virgilius ex antiqua memoria tradit, 
carmina non ipsa pangebat, sed a majoribus accepta et religiose 
servata sortiuni modo disponebat. Usee autem carmina antiqua 
maximam partem eadem fuisse consentaneum, <|U2e in Troade sub 
nomine Gergithiap Sibyllae ferebantur; cui opmioni postea aac- 
toritas accedet. Sed fortasse opponis : haec si assensum tuie-< 
rint, hiiic necessarium evadere, ut Cuma ipsa, vel locus quidam 
valde vicinus JEnea; sedes, et novum illud Sibyllinorum Ilium 
designata sit ; a Virgilio autem nihil tradi, nisi appulisse .Slneam 
ad hsec littora, ut de tine laborum oraculum expeteret. Nimirum 
Virgilii tempore Cumana fabula jam fere evanuerat splendore 
urbis Romanae superata; sed noli dubitare, antiquiore fama 
Cumae viciniam ^neae sedem habitam esc^e. Sic apparet Sie- 
sichorum nihil adhuc de Roma ^iieae doniicilio, sed tantum de 
Cuma narrasse. Nam ipsi secundum tabulam iliacam Misenus 
conies adjungitur, cujus nonien et fabula aperte respicit ad 



' Apud Atheiieum vi. 256. a. b. cf. xii. 524. a. Strabo xiil. 589. d. 

^ Ephoras ap. Harpocr. aTvo;. Stepli. B^z. 

3 Str. ▼. 246. al. 

^ Servius ad Virg. vi. 19. cf. Paus. viii* 24* 2f 
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Misenum, promontorium Cumanum. Ultra eum processisse, 
nihil suadet ut a Stesichoro relatum putemus. Magnatn deiiique 
auctoritatem adderemus Cephalonem, scriptoreni Gergithium 
valde antiquum, qui Romam et Capuaoi ab £neae filiis conditas 
referty nisi Troica ejus ab Alexandrino grammatico, Hegesia- 
oacto, supposita esse scirenius.' 

Quid nunc iinpedit^ quominus cursum nostrum Romam diri'- 
gamus i Rem tenemus : Tarquiniorum sub regno, cum Roma 
mutuis cum Grsecis Campanile commerciis iloreret^ a Cunia 
Hbros oraculorum Sibyllinos Romam translatos esse. Una ve* 
iieruot sacra ApoUinis, quae Italis ab origine plane incognita (id 
audeo affirmare^) nunc primum locum in pratis Flaminiis nacta 
aunt, ubi postea anno U. d!24. jussu libroruiii Sibyllinorum sedes 
aK^iKOHW sive medici dei exstructa est, quae diu sola erat in 
urbe.' Quibus libros Sibyllinos inspicere datum, iidem antistites 
aacri Apollioaris, quos ad Graeca verba interpretanda Grcecos 
adhibuisse scimus interpretes/ Quantum tum putabimus Grse^ 
cae religionis Grscorumque mythorum Romam defluxisse, et 
quantopere sacra alieua commixta cum popularibus, cum Ro- 
man], quemcunque deum in carminibus hisce nuncupatum repere- 
rant, cum Italo quodam numine, si modo fieri poterat, compara- 
rent et confunderent, atque solo peregrino nata omni arte sua 
facere studerentr Larga sane hinc existit religionum Romas 
explorandarum materies. Sed festinamus ad id, quod nobis pro- ' 
positum. Quid jam apertius,quam in carminibus Cumanis oracula 
fuisse de Troja instauranda et ^ueadarum novo imperio, qualia 
Cumanos ex Asia accepisse demonstravimus ? Haic igitur Ro- 
roani eodem fere jure, quo Cumani, ad suam regionem refere- 
bant, Romamque novum illud Ilium dictitabant; quo posito 
cetera omnis fabula sponte sequebatur. In Sibyllinis quae Dio- 
nysii Halicarnassensis tempore exstabant, aperta mentio erat 
iEnese in Italiam delati,' sed haec constat post incendium Sylla- 
nuni ex lliade, Sanii,Erythr]8 collecta esse, quo certe evincitur 
Romania etiam tum persuasum fuisse, oracula Sibyllarum 
Asiatica baud esse magnopere diyer^a ab iis, quae quondam ipsi 
e Cuma acceperant.^ 

. . 

• 

' Lycophr. 1273. — Dionys. i. 72. p. 180. Etymolog. Ka^un, *Pw/iAti. — Athen. ix. 

^ In Saliaribus ApoUinis nulla mentio. Amob. adv. gent ii. Sacra Faliacorum 
in Soracte nihil contra probant, cum Falerii in religionibus valde greecissaverint ; 
neque APLU (qu» est Thessalica forma AIIAOTN, Walpole, Travels n. iii. p. ;>06.) 
in pateris Etruscis. 

* Livias iii. OS* iv. 25. 20. Asconius ad Orat. in toga candid. 

^ E Zonaia vii. c. 11. ^ Dionys. i. 49. p. 124. quo respicit Tiball. ii. 5. 39. 

^.Oracula Sibyllarum Gergithia atque Erytbrsa non multum discrepasse, e?inci- 
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Absolvisse viderer hanc qusestionem^ si eadem vis d o aM w a t rarc 
-possem, qui factum sit, ut Julia potissiuium gens sese ortam ab 
^nea gloriaretur. Nam nil nisi verba dedisse C. Julium 
Caraarem, cum ad fuuus filis originem suam a Venere deduc^ret, 
vix probabile* Sed ita oriri poterat hsec hujus femilis opinio. 
Julius erat, qui consul primum ApoUinis templum sine sorte 
dedicabat.' £x hoc tempore Julii sacra, quibus pnblice imti- 
tuendis operam navaverant, semper in privatis suis batbiHsse 
▼identur. Quo factum, ut C. Juliua Cssar Octavianus ApoUini 
duo splendidissima exstrueret templa, Actiacum et Pahtinum. 
Neque ignorat, qui poetas aevi Augustei diHgenter legit, a Vir- 
gilio et Horatio locis quibusdam Augustum Apollini comparari 
vel Apollinis nomine significari. Atqui vidimus, quam< arcta 
intercesserit conjunctio inter sacra Apollinaria et iabidam de 
iBnea. Itaque facile fieri poterat, ut gens sacris iliis addicta, 
atque in fabulis, qme ad ea pertinebant, melius veraata, qoam 
ceteri, fabulosam sibi ex faisce sumeret originem. Qus&opi^ 
nio a patre ad filium continua serie translata C. Julii CaHaris 
tempore ad tantum auctoritatis suocreverat, ut pnblice earn pro- 
•fiteri non cunctarentur. Sed quse ad privatas familiarum tradi- 
tiones spectant, obscuriora sane ; neque hnc tanta persuastone 
ipse affirmaverim, quam qua? de ^nese in Latium adventu ex- 
plicando exposni. 

CJR. ODOFR. MVLLER. 



NOTICE OF 

THUCYDIDIS DE Bello Peloponnesiaco Li- 
BRi OcTO. Ad optimorum Codicumjidem^ adhibitis 
dociorum virorum observatumibw, reunmit, Summor 
riis et Notts illustravity Indicesque Rerum ei Verba- 
rum adjecity Ch. F, F. Haackivs, VoL i. ii. Lip- 
suBf Hahn. 

A. MORE generally useful and compendious edition of thii 
difficult historian has not been presented to the students in 



tur e Pausania x. 12. 4. i^Aipovo'if i^\ wt xpti«'f*anp«. Etiam nnnc in tertio libra 
Sibyilinorum veteram illorum Asias oraculorum vestigia exstant, quanquam valde 
■dulterata. V. Tborlacii libii SibjU'istanim. ' Livios iv« 20. 
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Greek literature. From die preface we learn that for six years 
the Editor was intent upon the undertaking, which he has exe- 
cuted on a very judicious plau, preserving a happy medium 
between prolixity and brevity. Having observed how ill calcu- 
lated, the larger editions, as Duker's, the Bipont, and Leipsic, 
were for the improvement of readers in general, '^nametin 
Jiotis, lion sine ta^dio devorandis, ssepissime frustra quaeras ob» 
.scurorum locorum accuratam explicationem ; et ipsius auctoris 
oratiouem, uberrima^ variarum lectionum farragini superstruc- 
tam, inveteratis sed apertis et ex ipsis codicibus cognoscendis 
vitiis iiiquinatam exhibent ;" he conceived the idea of compiling 
one for; their special use : '* quod fieri posse videbatur/' he 
proceeds to say, ^' <IUobus voluuiiuibus non ita magnis, in qui- 
bus textus quidem ex fide codicum, adhibitis subsidiis criticis, 
quse adhiic prodierant, turn emendatior, tuQi, meliore distincti- 
one inducta, intellectu facilior exbiberetur v annotationum autem 
is modus teoeretur, ut non nisi obscuriora scriptoris verba et 
seuteutiae illustrarentur, receptarum lectionum causae demon- 
stmrentur, rarius aliorum conjecturae et commenta vel laudaren- 
tur, vel redarguerentur, nee omnino quidquam arcesseretur, 
quod ad auctdrem intelligendum minus necessario pertineret, 
lectoremque in obscura ejus oratione occupatum magis etiani 
impediret vel turbaret." The notes are arranged under the 
text, a method of infinite convenience to the reader, and yet too 
rarely adopted. It were indeed much to be desired, that the 
arrangement which obtains in the best editions of the Classics, 
of placing the Latin immediately before the eye, and throwing 
the notes into separate volumes, were reversed; the former 
being designed for occasional reference merely, but the latter for 
the elucidation of difficulties throughout. In the present work, 
a continued summary of the history runs immediately above the 
notes, the use of which is thus explained : <' Summariis in- 
struxi Thucydidis libros, partim quod inde quoque aliquantum 
auxilii peti potest ad scriptoris mentem recte capiendam, par- 
tim ut eorum rationibus inservirem, qui Histoncum nonnisi 
rerum ab eo tractatarum causa evolvunt, et partem quandam 
narrationis raptim transcurrere voluut. Quamobrem ad lec- 
torum usus aptius mihi videbatur, ilia summaria per singulas, 
quo pertinerent, paginas distribuere, quam continua libris singu- 
lis pnemittere ; praesertim cum vidissem, earn ratiouem certe in 
historicis quibusdani aliis adhibits^m plerisque placuisse." 

The Editor takes an opportunity in the preface of thus re- 
calling an emendation which he had been led to introduce into 
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the test : '' libro 1. cap. 43. cum recentioribus Criticis parti- 
culam Tf in ▼erbia xai KifKopmovg tm expunxirous^ aine probabi- 
litate, cum veriaimilius sit, Se, quod pra^bent codd. Caas. Aug. 
Gr. Moaq.y in rt corruptum esae. Vide ad 8, 68." The pas- 
aage in question standa thus: Keti Kffxvpalou^ re rotkrig, iLtfn 
(ufjLfMi^ovs Zi^wii j3/a ^fuov, fdijTf etfLWiTe avrois a&xotNri* The 
aubtttitution of Sc ia evidently very harsh : t9 is frequently re- 
dundant in Thucydidea ; thus in 6, 103. we have a parallel 
inatance : Ka\ ro6; arpeeniYovs r§, h^* iv avrois' ravToi fuvl/Sij, 
Jhawrav : where the Editor has introduced ye into the text, but 
corrects himself in the Curte Secundae prefixed to the 2d vol. 
Again, in 6, 41. we meet with the following passage : Ka\, ^v 
if a fiiffih lef^tni, ouSfft/iae |3Xfle/3i) rou re ro xoim xo<rfti}Aijvai xai hnmsy 
xai SirXoigf xai r<n$ aXXotg, oT$ 6 w^Xefto; aya>JitrM : on which the 
Editor remarks : '' Abundat rf, nee est quo referatur. Fortasse 
ex yff ortumj et hoc reponendum est. Idem videbatur Abre- 
achio." Mas. do not warrant this substitution ; one only sup- 
plies a variation rooro ro xotviv : rf in thia. passage, if not redun- 
dant, may be expressed thus : even should the state be furnish- 
ed, i^c. 

In 5, 47. the following note occurs : ** 'E^opxoivrmhi ol irpvra^ 
vets, i* c. adigant ad jusjurandum, vel exigant jusjuraudum 
Prytanes. — Ceterum hac breviori imperativi forma ubique utitur 
Thucydides pro latiore ilia in eraxrav, £t nuper apud Anglos 
docuit vir doctus, £/ms/e/t/s^ etiam Herodotum et omnes priores 
non solum poetas, sed etiam prosaicos scriptores hanc eandem 
formam solam usurpare ; alterius autem prima vestigia in Arches- 
tratiy qui Aristotelis sequalis erat, versibus apud Athenaeum, et 
apud Menandrum inveniri.'* In the Addenda, however, prefixed 
to the €ki vol. this canon is shown to be not strictiv accurate : 
** Cum notam ad hunc locum scrlberem, fugerunt me contraria 
apud Thucydidem exempla hsec : 1 , 34. jxaflerccxrav. 3, 6?. »• 
fiXeMota-av, 4, 92. extr. xraHsoo'av, 8, 18. &-rfle<ray bis. Quibus 
Elmsleii observatio refeliitur. Adde Xenoph. de Venat. 4, 5. 
ubi nunc editur [AeraiBirwcrav pro fueraTi6rr(io(rav, cursu perse- 
quuntor. De Vectig, 5, 5. ewoifo-drraHrtfev.'' 

We shall allude to one more proposed emendation : ** Lib* 
6. c. 54. dicitur Hipparchus, cum Harmodius corrumpi se 
passus non esset, a vi quidem abstinere voluisse, sed coutumelid 
eum afficiendum curasse obscure quodam loco (ly roVw 8s rm 
a^avfii, i$ ou ha j'ouro ^, •Kapevxevafyro icffyny^kaxtm atniv,) 
Qusras, cur potius in obscuro, quam propalam, quo insigtiior 
et ace^ior esset contumelia f Neque vero illata est obMrurO 
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loco iDJuria Harmodio a Pisistratidiai sed publice in pompa in- 
struenda. Videtur igitur vitium latere in vocabulo afeofti, et 
leg. €v roircf U rm ita^avei^ cum propter praecedentis syllabas 
8oni sunilitudinem haec lectio facile depravari potuisse videa^ 
tur." 

To the 2d vol. are subjoined a Tabula Chrooologica Rerum 
maxime memorabilium; an Index Chronologicus Temporumi 
quorum fit mentio apud Tbucydidem ; an Index Nominum et 
Rerum ; and an Index Verborumy which is more properly an 
Index Graecitatis, being very explanatory both of words and 
idioms, but reduced within narrow limits, in consequence of the 
Lexicon Thucydideum announced by Poppo. 



NOTICE OF 
BURTON'S EDITION OF MANILIUS. 



[%* This article, by an eminent Scholar, is connected with the '' Ohserwifkki M 
ike OraUmta ascribed to Cicero" which will be continaed in a future No.] 



[Extracted from the London Magazine, 1786.] 

JHf • Manila Astronomkon Libri Quinque. Cum Commenta^ 
riis et Castigationibus Josephi Scaligeri, Jul* Casaris ScaL 
lil. S. Jumi Biturigis, et Fayi; his Accedunt Bentkii Qua" 
dam Animadversiones reprehensione digna : quibus omnibm 
Editor sua Scholia Literposuit, Ope^ra et studio Edmundi 
Burton Arm. A, M. S. S. Trin. Col\. Caniab. aliquando 
Sodi, Londini ex officina J. Nichols, venales apud T. 
Evans, the Strand. 1783. 8vo« 

T'he poet, of whom Mr. B. has undertaken to be the editor, 
is not, we believe, read very extensively, or admired very 
highly. Virgil is again and again perused by all scholars with 
invigorated curiosity and increasing pleasure. His elaborate 
phraseology is studied with critical exactness, and the splendid 
passages with which he abounds are faithfully remembered and 
familiarly quoted. The glowing and animated style of Statittf 
will for ever preserve him from neglect. The interesting events 
which Lucan describes, and the profound observations opon 
VOL. XXVI. Cl.Jl. NO. Lll. X 
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K>HticBand pbilo^l^bfy'whi^hare'di^^yifted loter his poem, lire 
stractWe to the histbiian, «Dd'iiitei-efttlngtotbe patriot. There 
Mtt few scholars to nAofti Valerius ^Fkieciis 'and Sil. Italiccn 
Hre tohiUy uftlno^t; 'but Manilios is generally 'Apposed to be 
destitute of every excellence which can attract the notice, or 
Teward the hibbr, df 'taioideirn readers. 'His philosophy , even 
iirfiere it is exact^ ct^ntains fio important information ; and his 
^tl^logy, though it be skigtilar, does tiotiHtrmshesr^uisite enter- 
tainment :' he is barren of episode: in some of his exordiuius 
lie is tedr6us; and not one of his conclusions is* wrought up with 
dignity or with pathos: — ^his i(neta[Mi6rs are violent, and sattie- 
times incongruous : his diction is barrii and intricate ; and his 
numbers are neither supported with uniform grandeur, nor reliev- 
ed by well-placed variety. For these reasons the .whole of his 
work is toiled through by few readers; and few detached passages 
are selected from him as briltiant in<quotation. Manilius coldly 
tells us^ 

*' Ohnari res ipsa negal,- conteata doecri.'* 
And the justness of his assertion is abundantly verified by the 
tiresome uniformity of his *wofk .-^Lucretius acknowledges the 
xliffieulties he was to eucounter, 

** Propter egestatem linguieet rem« novitatem." 
But he created beauties which his subject did not immediately 
, furnish ; and he enriched that language, the scantiness of which 
he deplores. He always reasons with the sagacity of a philoso- 
pher : he often describes with the enthusiasm of a- poet. In those 
parts of his poein which are least efit^rttdnisg, his verses, though 
ruggied, are seldom feeble, and his sen^e, though obscure, is 
never iridftig. In many parts he ^tfarprises' and charnns the. most 
fastidious reader with the tenderness of his sentiments, the har- 
'mohy of his numbers, and the splendor of his style. 

But whatever be the rmperfecfibns of ^Manilius, we do not 
think him altogether deserving of the neglect into whidi he has 
fallen. As the works of Eratosftheaes -and Dorotheus Sidonias 
Arejiot come down to us, Manilius may be considered as the 
depository of materials which otherwise would have entirely 
perished in the wreck of fime. (lis observations upon the 
.events of human life, upon the irresistible decrees of fate, and 
the a'wful dispensations of Providence, sometimes carry with them 
apleasing air of solemnity. To the manoi^ learning he will not 
,be without use, in supporting canons of criticism ; dnd to those 
wJmx would excel in Latin verse, he may now and then- supply 
asjrittaiice in diversifying those 4deas which have beeit e&pressed 
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n)or<e j9Mec#9sf«i% by abler poets of antiquity, and have been imi- 
tated more frequently by writers of later fimes. 

We^aceedeto the opiiuon of those who woi)ld,p)ace ^^apilius 
in Ibe iVitgU9t4tn age^ and we believe :tbat be wrote about the 
close of it. The external Qvide^ce^pop . thi& point i»«very sc^n^ 
90jd'very indecisive ; and totberperemptocy a8s^rtionsjand;iiAc)is- 
tinguislung praise pf oHxlern. critics^ itwo.uld not be^tirely i;Di- 
periwent to. oppose contradictions as positive, and censures ^ 
vebeinenty which may Jbe found in writers of nearly equal .^iijtlio- 
rity. Our own opinion is^Lboiivever^ foupjded uponinter^lievi- 
deiice ; :for, jifter repeated aod attentive perusa), v^e l^ye e^^peri- 
enced what the sagacious and candid Gerard Vossius, who. o^ge 
tboiugfatdiffNei)tIy>confesses with his usu^i fairness and siipiplicity, 
'^ Ltegenti M^piliu^ iteruip iteruoaqne, j^ugusti -Xemporibus 
videtur.conveuire." Voss. de Poet. We lay sQnie. stress uppn 
the curious and well-known, discovery of Beptley.^oi^trtbe sub* 
stantiyes which tern^inate in ius (and mm. Xb^ olfl^i* .^d . purer 
wi^iters among the. Homans always used the genitive with, a ex- 
traction. Propertius rarely and Ovid often, ^f Gemii^uni ii ^^UT" 
pant." ThisclwDge was roade^ says Benileyysenescef^ejam ^fi- 
gunto. The change, w^hen introduced, must have been, extsen^ej^y 
cofn^ni^nt to (he writers of heroic verse; ,and.yet we $nd pniy 
one instance in Manilius, 

>   . Quod partibus ipsis 
Dodecateoierii quid sit, -^c. Mml. lib, ii. fjp. 

in wonds purely Roman there^ is no instance >wh^t8oeyer. 
The frequent mention of Augustus's name in different parts of 
the. poem; the solemn introduction . and melancholy rejation 
of the calamities which overtook Varus in .Germany, vid. 
lib. i. v. ^6 ; the very marked terms in which be sp^ks of 
BJiodes, to .wbiqh city Tiberius retired in a glop^my moq^y^nd 
wbich is called. by M.anilius 

HospitjuDi recturi principis orbem. Z«t^..iY..762. 

all conspire to increase the prpb^^hility of . the hypothesis we 
have embva^ed. The passage la^t quoted inclines ,|is tp*tbii^ 
^s ,^e>efore/said) .that ,be lived late tin the AjiAgustan age ; .^nd 
we.opppleit to the assertion of B^.ntley*s Qephc^S^li'«ho(becaM8e 
Manilius abstahis from the use of the genitive in ii) concludes {//uit} 
vixi^e antehmc itsductum morent* It is not possible perhaps 
to. a«certiain. the preC:i3e period ; but the historical. cirpufiastance 
upoir which- w€i insist is at l^ast of.^qual weight, with .the verbal 
criticism of Thomas Bentley : and there is 190 violent absurdity 
in :ftuppo8iQg,..that .Manilius intentionitlly avoided a .metrical 
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usage \vhich had been introduced so recently, and of which he 
found no example in the most admired writers of his own day. 

That he was an Asiatic, is matter of mere conjecture : for, 
much as we have heard of the wild luxuriance which in the time 
of TuUy and Augustus distinguished Asiatic prose, we have no 
certain marks for extending the name to any poetry which then 
was in fashion. The attempt to prove this conjecture would be 
equally unsuccessful with the endeavors of a critic, who might 
wish to establish by particular instances the general charge of 
Patavinity which Poiiio alleged against the style of Livy, and 
which MorhofFhas refuted by a train of deep and decisive rea-* 
aonhig. 

The merit of Manilius, as a poet, stands at an immense dis- 
tance from that of Virgil : yet, in the opening and in the blose 
of the first book, he seems to have had his eye upon the conduct 
of Virgil in the first Georgic. In the structure of many verdes, 
and in the turn of many expressions, there are traces of imitation 
of different passages in all the Georgics. Manilius, in his second 
book, expatiates with very striking minuteness upon the works 
of Hesiod and Aratus. He meant, probably, to insinuate that 
Virgil was much indebted to these authors; and afterwards he 
asserts his own claim to originality in these remarkable words: 
— Nulli vatum debebimus orsa: 
Nee furtura, sed opus veniet. Ldh. ii. 57* 

His apprehensions probably were alarmed, and his envy in 
some degree excited, by the recent and high celebrity of Virgil's 
poem. 

The imperfections which swarm in the poem of Manilius 
may be assigned with much greater probability to other causes, 
thai! to the age in which he lived. His subject was dreary, and 
almost untrodden. It was not often susceptible of poetical 
embellishment (as he himself acknowledges), nor was it always 
capable of a luminous and pleasing arrangement. 

Hoc operis non vatis erat — Lib, iii. 41. 
But the poet himself surely was unfortunate or imprudent in 
choosing a subject, the difficulties of which he was unable to 
conquer by invention or by judgment, by the vigor of his genius, 
or by the elegance of his taste. 

From Manilius we turn aside to Mr. B. — Editors usually 
view their authors with a partial eye. They exaggerate every 
beauty, justify every peculiarity, and extenuate every fault. But 
Mr. B. is superior to all these prejudices. In every fourth or 
fifth page he indulges himself in a strain of abuse or ridiciiie 
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agtinst the obscurity of Maoilius. He sometimes seeks a shel- 
ter for the harshness of his owo interpretations in the greater 
harshness of the original. He holds out scarcely any passages 
as deserving praise for the justness of the thought^ or the 
elegance of the expression. We are at a loss, therefore, to 
assign any reasons which should induce Mr. B, to be the editor 
of a work which he is sometimes unable to understand, and 
never disposed to commend. 

The principles of astronomy now rest upon a more solid foun- 
dation, and the doctrines of astrology are exploded with just and 
universal contempt. The matter of Manilius cannot therefore 
supply instruction to the reader, and his manner gives offence 
even to his fastidious editor. 

There are critics who are suspected of proportioning their 
fondness for an ancient writer to the corruption of his text, or 
the darkness of his meaning. They '^ poach in unlicensed 
Greek" for the sbke of displaying their skill in explanation, or 
their felicity in conjecture ; they transfer to their author some 
little share of the admiration and love which they feel for them- 
selves. Ridiculous as may these prejudices be in themselves, 
they have sometimes operated upon the strongest minds : they 
have given rise to many useful discoveries ; and have exercised 
to purposes of harmless ostentation the brightest and happiest 
talents that ever were employed in criticism.. Mr. Burton, 
however, does not seem to be possessed of such abilities, or ac- 
tuated by such motives. His remarks are not very numerous 
or. very important: they, do not display either profound 
thinking or extensive reading. They are laid out unneces- 
sarily upon expressions which the most common rea4er cannot 
mistake ; and upon those which stagger the most learned, they 
are seldom bestowed with distinguished success. We conclude, 
therefore, that Mr. B. reserves the treasures of his critical 
knowledge for opportunities more favorable. He is content to 
be a wit against Manilius ; but upon a Virgil or a Lucretius 
he will condescend to show himself a critic of the first magni- 
tude. 

To this exalted appellation he doubtless must have some title, 
a» in the front of the work he challenges Bentley in terms of 
pointed defiance, and as in the course of it he persecutes the 
sturdy hypercritic with the most distinguished and unrelenting 
severity ; sometimes skirmishing with him in petulant ridicule, 
sometimes venturing to grapple with him in close argumentation, 
and sometimes endeavoring to crush him under a mass of coarse 
and scurrilous invective. We admire the heroism of this beh»- 
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v\biA,- iMhf^ Mr0 (tottbt iU jii#ti«e. Bentl^jr., whoaw eftr wad 
pfiMiM&d'ifi the ifiee^t difiimHfiniAionsp-of f»etre> and wbosesagd- 
dif htfd'been employctd^doriiig a loitg and'Studioa^ life, in tracing 
th^ radical priui^pl^^ aiid idiomatic phraseology of the Greek'aitd 
Rbniefti tbfigueft; bad attempted^ in some instatic^a successfully, 
atid iil others, it may be, nashly^ to separate the genuine text of 
MaoiliiM from spurioud interpolation. Wr. B: provoked, ie 
should seem, at the presumption of bis predecessor, and jealou#^ 
nO' dbtibt^ of bisp fame, admits indiwriminately almost every 
line which he could find in every edition* Dr. Bentlej,titieiH 
deaVbritig to establish canons of criticism,* is oftlsningenioufif^ 
s^dom mistaken, and never dull* Mr. Bl neither conde- 
scends to adopt the canons which other critioa had pro-' 
]k>S€ki, nor vtotures to* produce any of hirowo. Dn Bentley 
bringJB forward parallel pas^ag^san suppcMrtof his obsiervations* 
Mr.- B.giVeir weight to his remarks from the perspicuity Mith 
Which' H^ supposes himself to have explsnn^d them, or from the 
confident with Which he appears to* impose them. Dr. Bent^ 
tey ei^rs'by rule, Mr. B. is right without it. ** Utri cnodere de- 
betis, Quirites ?" 

Wo tii*e surprised that Mr. B. has never borrowed any assist- 
aUce fi^m the edition of Manilius which Stoeber published al 
St^ilsbUfg in> 1767. If his design was to illustrate Manilius, be 
Hli^t perhaps have found that design anticipated by tlie hibonf 
ol^ Stoeber,- whose notes, to say the truth, are useful, though his 
erUcfition was not very ea^ensive, nor his discernment very acute. 
£f his aihbition was to expose the errors and to degrade the re-* 
putation'of Bentley, he Would have found his prejudices against 
fhis' ifhperibuis Aristarch confirmed by the strictures of criticSi 
Whose abilities are superior Co his own, and whose writings seem 
hitherto to' have escaped his< notice. For his entertainment 
i^athei^ thtM' for his justification, we will produce some passages 
which Sto^ber has eitultingly inserted in his preface, but to wbicb> 
in eVery ibstaiice but one, we confidently refkise our assent. 

'' Vides, Leetor^ auttos fere quttdraginta a Bsenthuo in) edea^^ 
Manilio desudatum, ut hincspem cooceperint eruditi, opus tandbni 
prbditurum tale ease,, qualie adhue onbis^eHilicus non videriC. Jam, 
ium manibus nostrls expectatus diU liber teaetur, baud pauci> 
sunt,> qui vix centesimam spei suae impletam esse partem* conque* 
funtur.'* 

To this censure which Menkenius throws out against Bent- 
ley, Stoeber certainly accedes ; and in many of his observations 
he has endeavored to show the justness of it. Stoeber speaks 
with great respect of the Exemplar Manilii regio Montanium 
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which, was.piibliakfd' tnt 14A£^ anciiwhid». bM boen^ uo^^rdfin'v 
ably in Im opiniooi neglected, by succeeding'oditors. The ra«dn 
ingB of this edition heoon>pared with the Codex Pariaiensia^ aod 
found nearly stmiiar. The varia hctiwies of the Paris, matia- 
script were commnnicated to Bentley by Montfeucoo. But 
Bentley^ it seems, silentio sane quam pervicaci eas sprevii; 
noluit vir ille acutissimus nisi obsequentibus sibi, libris uti. 
This censure is much too hi^rsh and indecorous. Bentley oughl> 
to have produced the readings, \vhether they tended to support 
or to invalidate his o%<m. criticism. But, in, appreciating their 
valu^ \ye should hav/e been ipclined to prefi^r the judgpient q(^ 
Bentley to that of Stoeber. Mr. Burton will read. with. trji-« 
umph the reasons wbic^ Stoeber assignafor, Bentl^V CQnt^i|ip- 
tupua treatment of tha Paf is. mfipiiscript, and the use which h^ 
priofesses to ha;9e.mside.ofat ijvbis own edition, 

^' Negligendum putavit hi»nc^di(;em, qujus.luQidissima sicripturad 
V|erUate ipsins in.corrig^dp tjani^r;tatein iufr^ctum iri pulcbre intel- 
le3(itp Nos equidem ^.ii^pei^sius gratulampr. el libro Ms. et, nobis, 
Illi quidem^ quod ejus lectiones nun tarn male sunt habitae.abAris- 
tarcho Britanno, qjuem^dniodum caeteris e libris excerptse, cujus 
rei specimina passim, leges in adnotatione nostra : nobis autem, 
quod prima hujus codicis collatione pensiculatius facta pristinum 
Manilio i^eddere splendorem, iiovum addere comfnentationi nostrse,' 
potuimus." 

In their inclination to vilify Bentley, the London and the 
Strasburgh editors appeared to be *^ Arcades ambo :" but in their 
talents for opposing him, Mr. Burton must yield the palm to Stoe- 
ber. Thelatterfaas so forgiven aproof of his condescension or his 
candor towards Bentley, as to reprint the same, text in the same 
ft>rm. But in respect to the celebrated- emendation in the fifth 
book, Stteber partly condemns what Mr. Burton most vehemently 
and most justly applauds. 

Sic etiam in ma^no quv&d^mrespondere vitindo.-^ Manih v. fS5. 
Mr. Burton is so pleased- with Bentley 's conjecture of res-^ 
publica, as to give it admission into his own immaculate text. 
** Omni laude (says he)> prosequendus est Bentteius qui hunc 
versum ita legit.'' Stoeber thinks and speaks in a very different 
strain. '^ Mire deformavit Bendeius." He laughs at Bentley's 
zeal to exclude respondere as a word of the third conjugation, 
and yet he acknowledges that Scaliger was unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to defend it by his quotations from Martial and Valer. 
Flaccus. — Let us hear what he would himself substitute. 

*' Nobis magis placet resplendere quod vel e vetusto cod. vel econ- 
jectura dedit Reinesius. £t illud correptam admittit penultimani. 
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Cujus qoidemfei ctasam dnm mecaoi studiosios inifiiiro subvenit 
forte fortuoa commodusiaia. Nostroqoe digoissimay observatio 
Senectty qui, Nat. Quaest. Lib. 2. Cap. 56. £tiamDuiD« ait, iiio 
▼erbo (fulgere) utebaotiir antiqui, correpto, quo nos producta una 
•jllaba, utimar. Dicimus eoioi ut splendere sic fulgere. — ^At illi» 
ad significaoduoi banc e nubibus subitae lucis exceptionem (de 
liilgure loquitur) mos erat, media syllaba correpta, ut dicerent ful« 
gere. Quid ergo vetat, quoniinus credamus et pro certo affirme- 
mus. Nostrum ad instar antiquorum non magis ingenio poetico 
quam Mente Philosophical eaquevel homine Christiano digDissima, 
scripsisse resplendere, ad significandum actus celeritatem, qua qui- 
dem uatura, quse Nostro Deus hos stellamm ordines in coelo re- 
splendere fecit.'' 

We have transcribed so large a portion of this note because 
we were unwilling to strip it of any force which it may be 
thought to possess ; because we conceive the confidence of its 
author to be insufficiently warranted by his reasoning ; and be- 
cause the admirers of Bentley will be strengthened in their con- 
viction of his sagacity when they see the weakness of his oppo- 
nent. We are at a loss to find either poetic beauty or philo- 
sophical wisdom in the meaning which Stceber affixes to the 
passage : we think all analogical reasoning from the simple to the 
compound verb, precarious : we do not recollect the word re* 
spletukre in any Latin poet ; we are confident that neither /tr/- 
gere, nor spltnderej nor stridere, nor efferveref nor any wprd^ of 
the same kind are to be found in the whole poem of Mani- 
lius :— Bentley's conjecture on the contrary recommends itself 
not ojily from the metre which is indisputable^ but from the. sense 
which is clear, apposite, and even beautiful. 

Of Mr. Burton's edition we have to add, that it may be use- 
ful to school-boys who wish to rove over a dark and visionary 
writer ; or to naturalists who may here and there pick up ^ome 
straggling facts relative to the astronomy of the ancients^^ Bi^t 
to that class of readers wbo are conversant in the. refinejnents of 
taste, and in the researches of criticism, it will not supply any 
large share of instruction or amusement. 
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ITINERARY' OF 

Achmed ben El Hasseny^from Fas to Tafilell ;' xvith ex- 

planatory notes. 

Praise be to God — there is neither power nor virtae bat from OocU^ 

A.CHMBD ben £1 Hasseu el Metsyouwi, the humble slave of 
the Most High God, to whom God be propitious^ performed this 
journey in the reign of the Prince of believers Muhamed,^ our 
Sultao^son of Abdallah, son of Ismael, Shereef £1 Hassany, dur- 
ing the month of Jumad Attheny, i. e. the second Jumad in the 
year 1201. (Answering to the latter half of March 1787*) 

ist Journey. — We departed from the town of Fas, and, con- 
tinuing our journey, we arrived at the station called Darouda- 
bibagh^ which belongs to our Sovereign above-mentioned : there 
we passed the bridge of Seboo,^ when, after passing through 
barren and stony places, we reached a country abounding in 
olive plantations, where we discovered the town of Safrou, ren<- 
dered very agreeable by the gardens and fine vegetation of the 

' This Itinerary is in a collection of Mr. Paulus, intitled MemoralnUen^ in 
8vo. Leipsic 1791. t. i. p. 47. Mr. Paulus translated it from the Arabic into 
Latin, and as he has not given the original, it is here translated from 
a French version of the Latin. 

* Ben El Hassen should be Bel Hassen, for the n in hen loses Its 
sound when followed by the article el. This grammatical rule does not 
seem to be known by the Arabic scholars of Europe, or at least it is not 
observed by any of them. 

3 The orthography, in the Latin and Frencli translations, is Fez, Tafi- 

let; but they are in the original Arabic Fas, Tafiielt. ^jjj ^ dlJlJUJUb 

^ It were useless to notice the little inaccuracy of the translation of 
such passages as the following (which do not interfere with the Itine- 
rary), were they not calculated to confuse the Arabic student, who ought 
to be Informed that such a translation as this, of the original Arabic, is 
incomplete; the Arabic words being 

which signifies, ** Praise be to God alone; for there is neither virtue 
nor power but from God, the high, the eternal/^ 

' This Mtthamed was the father of Soliman, the present Emperor of 
Marocco. He is called Etner el mumeneen. Prince of believers, in the origi- 
nal Arabic. 

* Kuntera Seboo in the original, which is the bridge over the beautiful 
river Seboo, not far from its source. This great river rises in the Atlas^ 
passes Fas, and discharges itself in the Atlantic ooeao, at Mehedum% 
south of the lake, and \h Lat. N. 34^ 15. See the Map in Shabeeny'a ac-* 
count of Timbuctoo, page 55. 
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adjacent country. The river Seboo alfO> >fvliich passes through 
the town, renders this place still more agreeably, turning niun^ 
rous miUs. 

2nd Journey. — We departed from this place and reached, by 
stony and rugged ways, a mountauiy at the foot of which is a bill 
calldd.Mouddou Fayraoun/ and a plain called. Zogari Ahmar. 
Afterwards we arrived at a place called Scheb-Etsoubn, and; 
after passing near the- river Waugiel> we entered the pllice named 
Aiyune-el-asna,* where we passed the night; At this place is a 
plain abounding in grass, and of such a prolific vegetation, that it 
surpasses all description. We made but Httl^ way this diiy, al« 
though we travelled on from the dawn* of day till noM. 

Srd Journey. ^^Aiter having passed stony and- barren- mouB*^ 
tains and crossed several streams, we reached a place called'Nehr- 
Merdou, inhabited by a tribe of Berebbers called- A^it Shagroshe; 
then descending the mountain of Tseniets-Elbaka, we reached 
the banks of the river Dgigou, near to which stands the casdfe 
of Tsagouts, inhabited by another tribe of Berebbers called Ait 
Djusie ; here we passed the night. 

Ath Jt>nmey, — Departing from the Castle of Tsagouts we 
agatn- passed* ever a eoniHry stony and- barreB> mount a inou a and 
full of precipices^ and we arrived at £1 Kebure Etsuats^ or the 
Tombs of Etsuats, so called because three and twenty men 
perished' in the snow on mount Immou Djaniba. This mountain 
is very lofty, and Dmch snow falls there. At the foot of this 
mountain are many towns ; that which is called K^ar-Etsiousi 
is surrounded with a river. We sojourned at this place, after 
having passed but a short distance this day. u 

5th Journey, — We traversed the plain called Zergbou, where 
there is neither water, plant, nor animal. We afterwards saw, a 
little out of our way, a place called £1 Mew^lah, where there is a 
salt spring. In traversing the canton of Chaimasourray we dis- 
covered two ruined' villages, called Didjaroutama, from whence 
we continued our course towards a high mountain called Sabets- 
beni-Oubeid; stony, barren, and full of precipices,, whichs tbey 
say, forms the limits of the stale of Marocco, and which extends 
to Tripoli. At the foot of this mountain runs the rapid aud 
tremendous mountain-streami the Muluwia^ upon which are 

' This is most probablv Medina FarazMtn in the origiDal Arabic, i^ e. 
the town of PharoaK The least mistake in the letters might make the va« 
nation. 

^ Where the French orthography of Arabic words does not suit the 
English pronunciation, we have altered the orthography to the En^isb 

pronunciation: thiis this word ^%Afi Aiyune^ which signifies springs^ is 
written in the Latin translation, Ouyoun* 
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ba¥ks carrying sails. On either bunk are gardens and villages, 
called Uksabi Sherifa, (t. e. the Castles of. Princes) » After a difii* 
cult and laborious day's marcb^ we sojourned at this place, and 
p»»ed the night. 

Qth Jourmjf. — We continued our journey, and after having 
passed mount Ugres, we came to the place called Selamoum- 
Aleikume, and tlien to the m'^r Serbouherb; travelled almost 
the whole of this day without finding water, after which^ .we 
found a little in one place only, called Ras-eUma.' After reaclw 
ing the vitlage Nuzlet-Tirwan, we were obliged to pay the tri* 
bute which they require from all CaravMHs. All this country 
forois a deaert, without plants, stones, or aaimalsk We did not 
proceed far this day. 

7th Journey • — After having passed mountains, and barren and 
stony valleys, we reached a group of villages^ called G^/v, in** 
habited by Berebers,. of the tribe Ait^^adough^^ so called from 
their depravity and hostility to travellers: these- villages are scat- 
tered on each side of the river Ziz,? which ia the river of Tafilelt j 

Sth .^m^tTiey.-^Pursuiug our journey through the piain^ 
we reached a place called Eltching. Departing from this plboe 
travellers prooceed, during the whole day> among mountains and 
stony valleys, and difficult passes. At length we came to a 
village called Zaabl^ where the caravan was subjected- to another 
contribution. After which^ it arrived at the towns of Tsemrakest 
Ait Sotsman, Jafry and^ Ben lii^fuse^ where there are gardens and 
palm trees. The ' passage of the caravan this^ day was .laborious^ 
net from the di^ance which we travelled, but from the difficult 
ways and steep declivities which ^^^e passed over. . , 

§ik Journey i-^We^ departed, and from- this territory we-en- 
tered the region called £1 Medghara, and immediately afterwards 
we reached the strong castles Es Soke, Kasser Jedide, and Kasser 
Muley Abdallah ben Aly. Here we discovered the finest palm 
trees in the world, and the finest roses.^ When the agricultur- 
ists of this country sow their seed, they steep the seed in pools 
similar towhat-are used for the making of salt; and, by the bless- 
ing of God, die seed thus sown produces abundantly. 

' i. e. The spring of water. 

^ Ait Adou^h it should be, but it is in the Latin translation Aista- 
doughy which' is* probably an error of the press. 

3 The river is called Wed Ziz or Wed Fifelly, i. e. the river Ziz, or the 
river of Tafilelt. It is common for rivers in Africa to he called by different 
names. Thus the Neel £1 Abeed, or NeelSudaa» or Niger, has a dozen atr 
kaso given to it by the various nations through whose territories it passes. 

^ £8 Soke Kasser Jedide, i. e. the market of the new Castle. Kasaev 
Muley Abdallah hen Aly, the Castle of Muley AbdalkUi the son of Aljf • 

' These are called £1 Word fileily, i. e. the Tafilelt rose, vide Sha- 
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lOth Jauntey,— After having passed these strong castles we 
discovered a spring, sometimes called Ain-Miski, and sometimes 
Ain Tutugelt : this spring could scarcely be equalled for the 
good quality, as well as abundance, of its water, which serves 
the inhabitants also for building; to irrigate their corn, palms, 
and all other plants. From there, we reached the river Ziz, 
before mentioned, and passing along its banks, across woods of 
palm trees and orchards, we entered the district of Ketseb.. We 
perceived during this day several strong castles; viz. Kasser 

Eulad Eaisa,' Kasser £ulad Amyra,^ Kasser-Tsatohiamets and 
Kasser £1 Muarika, built by Seedy Muhamed, the £mperor of 
Marocco before mentioned. We also saw in this region a strong 
.castle called Kasser-Muley £1 Mamune,' which is the best and 
most curious of them all. Plantations of palm trees are every- 
where seen, and cultivated fields fertilised by canals of irrigation. 
The distance passed this day was inconsiderable. - 

lUh Journey* — We now passed an uninterrupted plain, bar- 
ren, without palm trees, without water, without plants, without 
inhabitants, the abode of antelopes, ostriches, and other wild ani- 
mals. This territory is dangerous, being infested with robbers. 
We afterwards arrived at a village called Tzetzimi : here begins 
the territory of Tafilelt. We now arrived at strong castles called 
Sabbah^by the inhabitants, and which are situated in a vast plain. 
We then crossed the river Ziz, and after passing by several towns 
sun'ounded by plantations of palm trees,' we came to the beau- 
tiful palace called Dar el Beida,^ built by our victorious. King,^ 
by the Grace of God. Not far from this palace is the fortress 
called £risani, called also £bou-Amm. 

beeaj^'s account of Titnbuctoo, page 79. It is similar to the China rose; 
is powerfully fragrant. From the leaves of the Tafilelt rose is made the 
celebrated distillation called otto (instead of attar) of roses. — ^These roses 
are noticed by the English Anacreon : 

^ There too the Haram's inmates sroile^ 
Maids from the West, with sun-bright hair; . 

And from the garden of the Nile, 
Delicate as the roses there.'* — Lalla Rookh, 7th £d. p.SSS. 
> Kasser Eulad Eaisa, the Castle of the Sons of Eeiisa. We should write 
it in English, Woled Aisa. 
^ The Castle of the Sons of Amyra. 
' The Castle of the Prince £1 Mamune. 

4 There were probably seven Castles, as the word Sabbah implies, 
s The palm or date trees of Tafilelt are remarkably productive. 
< The palace of Oar el beida, an Arabic term signifying the White 
House, was built in the early part of the reign of the Sultan Seedy Muhfr- 
med, the stones and marble being transported across the Atias from the 
ruins of Fharoah. See enlarged edition of Jackson's account of Marocco, 
oote^ p. 21 ; aUo Shabeeny, p. 80. 
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Such are all the places, all the regions and deserts^ which we 
saw during the journey above mentioned^ in the reign of eur prince ; 
and we implore for us and all Muhamedans the mercy of God. 

This Itinerary : was written and composed the ninth day of 
the month Jumad Atthenie,' year 1203 (q. d.) 1789. A. D. 

The position of Tafilelt, from whence a caravan departs every 
autumn for Timbuctoo, is tolerably well ascertained by the 
above itinerary, which corroborates that of Shabeeny. 1 have 
said, that it is eight horse journies from the ruins of Pharoah to 
Tafitelt, or 1 5 caravan journies. The information recorded by 
me in my account of Marocco^ and in Shabeeny, respecting 'i^afi- 
lelt, I procured partly from intelligent Moors who had often 
performed the journey, but principally from Signor Francisco 
4Jhiapp6, an Italian gentleman, whom I knew well, and who bad 
been European charg6 des affaires, or Minister for European 
affairs, at the Court of Marocco, during a great part of the reign 
of the Sultan Seedy Muhamed, father to the present Emperor. 
He^ was a gentleman of great veracity, and had accompanied the 
Emperor personally twice from Fas to Tafilelt. My description 
of the country, Tivers, and soil east of the Atlas mountains is ex- 
clusively from him. He had an itinerary, which he showed me at 
Laraiche, of both jouniies, from which he allowed me to take 
extracts, and would have given them to me if I had expressed a 
desire to have them : but Europe at that time was not so inters 
ested in discpvering Africa as it is now. I have every reason to 
think Signor F. Chiapp^'s report perfectly correct. I have neither 
added to, nor diminished from, it, but have given an epitome of 
bis observations. I think it expedient thus publicly to declare 
this circumstance, as it is now become valuable to know on 
what authority or foundation our intelligence rests respecting 
the interior of North Africa ; Mr. Walckenaer, the intelligent 
author of Recherches G6ographiques sur Pint^rieur de ('Afrique 
Septentrionale, observes, page 281, '' Ainsi done les renseigne- 
ments.qu'a obtenus M. Jaqkson, s'accordent avec ceux de 
ritin6raire d'Achmed relativement d la position de Tafilelt." 

Mr. Walckenaer, page 279 of his interesting work, the prin- 
cipal object of which is to fix the position of Timbuctoo, doubts 

' The French translation of this itinerary has it Dgioumadit; but therti 
18 no such month in the Muhamedan Ralendar : there is the month of Ju- 
mad ellule and Jumad A tthenie, q. d. the first Jumad and the second Jumad* 
That this itinerarv is dated in the second Jumad is unquestionable, as the 
Latin translation has it mensis gemaditsania, which is but a slight vari- 
aticm from Jumad Atthenie, if not an error of the press. 
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the existence of a river E. of the inotintaiDS of Atlas which riina 
from the South West to the North East/ and he observes that 
it is probably an error of the printer^ and therefore turns this 
river from the North West to the South East; for in quoting a 
passage from my account of Marocco he says^ ^' Une riviire 
qui prend sa source dans la chatne d' Atlas arrose cette vaste 
f^aine, et coule du Nord-Ouest au Sud-Est/' What authority 
the learned geographer has had for turning the course of this river, 
or for reversing my words, or why he should imagine it more 
probable to run South East into the great desert, than North 
East into the desert of Angad, I know not. Hamed bel Hassen 
has not informed him that the river Ziz or the river Filelly so 
runs ; but if he had so informed him, I can only say tliat his 
report differs from that of my friend Signor F. Cliiapp^, whose 
intelligence was never doubted, whose veracity stands unim- 
peaehed. 

The learned geographer ^ thinks I have • placed Tafilelt too 
near the ruins of Pbaroah in my map: and-as the true situation 
of Tafilelt has now become important, as auxiliary to the dis- 
covery of that of Timbuetoo, I should think it reprehensible 
were I to omit making the following observations, on which I 
ahall leave the intelligent reader and learned geograplier to 



' Jackson's Account of Marocco, enlarged Ed. p. S3. — I have said that 
Tafilelt is 15 caravan joiirnies from the ruins of Pharoah : 
6 among the mountains in craggy terpentine paths, 

at 10 English miles a day - • - 60 

J9 in the plains, at 20 do. a day - - - iso 

^240 miles. 

I have also said that Tafilelt is 8 days from the ruins of Pfaaroah, horse 
Iravelling, viz. — 

3 days among the mouqtains, at .20 mile^ a day - - 60 
5 days in the plains, at 35 miles a day • - - 175 

'935 miles. 

Signor Chiappe performed this journey from Fas to Tafileltjn 1»:days 
and^a half, travelling 8 or 10 hours each day. And I think if weer^ 
shall perform the journey weshallfind it nearfy.as here stated, taking the 
medium, viz. 237 English miles, or 208 geographical miles ; thus there is 
A difference of 12 geographical miles between my calculation. and that 
of Achmed bel Hasseo. 

\ *' M. Jackson, dans sa carte, place Tafilet beaucopp trop pr^^ des 
Rnines de Pharaon d'apr^ la distance qu'il indUjue dans son texte. Ces 
contradictions ne doivent pas nous surprendre. Ce sont les habilians du 
^pays bien instruits qui ont fourni ^ M. Jackson les mat^riaux de ses des- 
criptions, mais ce ne sont pas eux qui ont dress6 sa cane." Vide Walck- 
«imer, Becherches geographiqucs sur rAfrique,&c. p. 280. 
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mke #ieir deductions. Wifli regard to M. WaUkenaer's opmion 
that Tafileit has been pkced by me, on the map, too near 
tk^ rnios of Pbaroab, I should obseni^y that although the- map 
here alluded to was made principally to show die track across the 
Sahara to Timbuctoo, yet Tafileit is considered to be, by all 
those who have performed the journey, dislani in a right line from 
Marocco, two-thirds of the distance which it is from Fas : this 
on a reference to my map of the track of the caravans, will be 
found to-be the case. Some allowance should also be made for 
the windings of the road, in the moimtains of Atlas, which ap- 
pear to have been overlooked by M. Walckenaer, and which 
are so circuitous that they prolong the journey out of all pro- 
portion with the lineal distance to Tafileit. I conceive this to 
be another argument in favor of my position of Timbuctoo, as 
marked in my m^p of the caravan tracks. 

JAMES G. JACKSON. 
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HEMARKS ON 

Mr. Bellami/'S New Translation of the Old Testament. 

Pakt'IL— [Cofirfttt/ed/rom No. 51. p. 131.] 

JIn the begimai^ of the 2l8t chapter, two different events are 
related ; one is > the- destruction of the- cities and. people of King 
Arad; the Canaanite, aud the other is the setting up by Moses of 
the brazen veppent. The first of these subjects Mr. Bellamy, 
rejecting the authorised version, on account, I suppose, of its 
want of perspicuity, translates as follows: Ver. 1. Now the Ca- 
naanite, king of Arad who dwelt m the South, heard when 
Israel came by the way of the spies ; aud he fought against 
Israel, and took some of him captives. %, Then Israel votved 
a vow before Jehjovah, and he said, Surely deliverirtg, thou wilt 
give even this people into *my haud, and I will separate their 
cities. 3. Now Jehovah, i^c^i^c* My reason for quoting these 
vcraes. Sir, is to show that Mr. 6; bas'ltere 4)een, guilty of>an 
error, which no one, acquainted \vilh the simplest rules, of He- 
It6w construction, could oommit. iln the passage just quoted, 

be has rendered the Avords']^i|tp13 'delivering, Oiou wilt. give, 

mistaking the infinitive for a present participle, and thns^manifest-^ 
ing his ignorance of the idiom of the language. I 'will now quote 
for his benefit the words of the learned 'Buxtotfupon this peculiar 
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construction of iheUehrevri^'Ferbuihfiniiumguodvisregkiuum 
infinitum, ad majorem certitudinem et evidentiam exprimendam.'* 
*^ Infinitum sspius praBcedit et sub prima radicali notatur cum 
Kametz^ si in Kal sit et ex verbis perfectis aut bisyllabis, per- 

fectorum formam imitantibus : ut, b^^ bbik ]^'^y^ V3D« Ex 

omni arbore borti comedendo comedesi Gen. ii. 16. hoc est, 
libere,prorsus comedes" See Thes. Gram. p. 498. And again, 
'^ Quando infinitivus sequitur, tumlcontinuatio et Jrequentatio 

indicatur ;" ut, U^TMk ^spiS T12^. Et benedixit benedicendo 

vobis, Jos. xxiv. ver. ]0, hoc est, subinde, sine intermissione be* 
tiedixit vobis. Thes. Gram. p. 499. 

In this chapter the 8th and 9th verses are thus rendered in 
the authorised version. 8. '' jind the Lord said unto Moses, 
Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon 
it, shall live" 9- '^ And Moses made a serpent of Brass, and 
put it upon a pole^ and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of Brass, he lived." 
This translation has hitherto been supposed to convey very fairly 
and literally, the meaning of the original, and which is, in this 
passage, by no means obscure. But ** objectors" have, it seems, 
been busy, and that is quite sufficient to induce our learned au- 
thor to put forth his gigantic strength; and crush them. This 
desideratum he accomplishes in two ways ; first, by a new ver- 
sion of the passage ; secondly, by a note to explain it, consist- 
ing of more than three pages, at once argumentative, critical, and 
didactic. His rendering as usual is remarkable, as well for its 
perspicuity as for its grammatical accuracy. Ver. 8. *^ And 
Jehovah said to Moses, Prepare before thee a serpent which set 
before him for a sign ; then it shall be, whosoever shall be bitten, 
and looketh to him, that he shall live." 9* '^ Then Moses pre^ 
pared a serpent of Brass, and he put it for the sign, so it was, 
if the serpent had bitten a man, when he trusted through the 
serpent of Brass, then he lived" 

Part of the note which is, not unaptly, attached to this '^ New 
Translation,'^ I will quote as a specimen : 

** The Clause D^'tV Vlt^ IWI ve sim otho gnal nees, is ren- 
dered, and set it upon a pole. The word \T\tk otho is translated 
by the neuter pronoun it ; but it is a compound word, of /M 
oth, by, before, on, to, &c., and 1 vau postfixed, the pronoun him, 
as in the following clause of this verse. Heb. Before him." Our 
learned critic has here confounded the conjunction *| vau in D^^ 
with the relative pronoun IWlk which, and has so obviously shown 
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his ignorance of the word Wtk, that it would be a wattte of time 
to dwell upon it. . He then proceeds to show bis critical acuiuen 
on ^IlL^f .rendered in our ijersion, '^a fiery serpent:" in bis ob- 
servations on this word^ he introduces the Seraphim^ Cherubim, 
the Egyptian Serapis^ and Joseph ; but [ have not been able as 
yet to discover the precise meaning of this part of his note. Our 
Critic, in the 32nd verse of this chapter, again tries his skill on 
a subject, which makes a prominent figure in his introduction : 
but before I proceed to (examine this verse, I shall, in order to 
obviate the charge of misrepresentation, quote the . most mate- 
rial part of what Mr. B. has written upon this head.-^'^ Serious 
errors," he says, ''have also been made by those translators 
who have translated according to Keri, and others, who have ^ 
translated according to Chetib, It may be necessary to explain 
these terms. The Keri translators endeavour to give the sense 
of the text, and frequently omit some important word, or attempt 
to alter the original. But by Chetib is meant the true text, 
which should be translated so as not to reject a single word in 
the original. Hitherto the Keri and Chetib translators stand 
opposed to each other, and have been so iinderstood even by 
Jews themselves, ever since the dispersion of that people.^ 
And again, '' I have therefore endeavoured to reconcile the 
Keri translators, or those who have attempted to give the sense 
of the passage, by rejecting a word or words, with Chetib, or 
those who have adhered to the Mhofe of the original text, who 
^ust have given the true sense when they abided by the very 
letter; and these were the ancient Hebrews. Had the Keri 
translators understood the accentual reading, there had been no 
necessity for them to have rejected any part of the sacred text ; 
there would have been no necessity, as has been asserted by the 
later Masorites, for tO lo, i. e. not, to be read as i? lov, to him; 
and so for other words."* Without making any observations on 
the confused ideas of our Critic on the subject, I shall merely 
remark that, notwithstanding the lofty position which he has 
assumed on this occasion, he has, with the exception of two 
passages, followed like all other translators the Keri reading in 
bis new translation of Genesis ; and in those two passages Mr. 
Whittaker has shown him to have been guilty of the most fla- 
grant violation of grammar. Although there are between 70 
and 80 Keri readings in the Pentateuch, the one which I am 
about to examine is, 1 believe, only the third which Mr. B, 
has attempted to '* reconcile with the Chetib;* and his attempt, 

* Introduction, p. 16. 
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in this iBStence, is eawdly unFoitunstc Bt it was in die two dm- 
tagei in Genesis. The translations of the dSnd v^rse of the 
21st chapter stand thus in the Old and New versions : 

Authorised Translaiion^ New Traushttion. 

And Mosfs sent to spy out Also Mose* S^nt to explore 

Jsazer, and tbey. took tb« viU Jaayeri and they look the ti^ 

lages thereof, and. drove out Ifiges thereof, and h^ eapelled 

the Amorites that were ih^re. the Amorites that were there. 

Upon this verse our author writes this note:' *^ And drove 
tmt. Heb. And he expelled, llie Keri translators snppose 
an error in the text, and have reeommended the word ttTP) 
varesh, rendered, and dro^oe oui^ to be written tDf yoreesh. 
But this would make it the participle Benoni, or active^ 
and surely nothing wouM be gained by it ; fpr whether we 
say he drove out, or driving out, the Amorites, it amounts 
to the same. The English translation is certainly correct here, 
wid the Keri translators are decidedly wrong** 

On turning to this verse in the original, it will be perceived that 

al)Ove the word (tH^ vayoresh, is the m^soretic circlet pointing 

lo the OMrgin, where we £nd pttfl^ with a vau, instead of the 

latter s yod of the former word ; and it requires the greatest igno- 
rance not to see the propriety of the substitution of the Keri for the 
Ofaetib. The word comes from t£^^ a verb defective in the first 
radical. In the Hiphil conjugation it changes its first radical ^ 
yod into \ vau cholem, in the Hophal conjugation into ) vau shu^ 
rek, and it is on account of these and other changes that the verb 
is called irregular or defective. Now in the word in the text, 
tCn^ there still remains the first radical i unchanged, and, which 
is contrary to every rule of grammar, ijl; is pointed with choletn^ 
a vowel which properly belongs to l vau. As it is therefore 
impossible that both the consonants and the vowels in this word 
can be right, the Maaorets, or whoever were the authors of the 
Keri notes, have very properly directed the i yod to be expunged 
in the reading, and a 1 vau to be inserted. 

But, says Mr. B., this amendpient of the JMasorets would 
make tCHI^ the participle bbnoni, or active ! Let me 
'tell this Critic, that tt^^TH, the amendment of the Masorets, is a 
verb of the third person sing. masc. fut. Hiph. with ^ vau 
conver&ive, (such also is the word in the text, with the exceptioo 
of the irregularity which has been pointed out by the Masorets,) 
and nothing else. I beg leave to inform. Mr. B., that the par* 
ticiple Beiv)ni belongs as well to the passive a^ \o the %c|ive 
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▼oice; and of this be may easily convince himself by a slight in- 
spection of any Hebrew grammar. In return for this informa- 
tion^ 1 would ask Mr. B. to inform, me who the ^' KerT trans- 
lators '' are ; and where I can find a translation which, reject- 
ing the Keri notes, confines itself to the Chetib ? If this infor- 
Biatioii be not given in the next communication which Mr. Bel- 
lamy may think proper to give the public, your readers wiH 
think that by such phrases as '' The English translation is cer^ 
tainly correct here, and the Keri translators are decidedly 
wrong/' our author had no other object in view, than by a pomp- 
ous display of seeming erudition to delude the uninformed part 
of the public. 

Mr. B., Sir, is not long before he finda another subject on 
which he may, with great advantage to the public, exercise his 
critical acumen. The 22nd cbap. of Nua»bers, containing the 
history of Balak^ and of Balaam and bis ass, is the field upon 
which he has determined to meet the Enemies of the Bible, and 
to vanquish them, by sfaowiog, that although their objections 
are good agaiost the authorised translation of this part of sacred 
writ, yet, when made against a faithful representation of the 
original Hebrew, {and such his otm '^ Nem Translation*' un- 
doubtedly iSf) they lose all their substance, and vanisb into atr, 
For my own part, Sir, if I had the power, I would decree Mr* 
Bellamy, for his victory on the present occasion, the honor of a 
Triumph, though some, not being able dul^ to appreciate his 
merits, or, like the '^ Publishers of Bibles," being envious of 
bis talents, might think him amply repaid by that of an Ovation. 
It would occupy too many of your valuable peges to give a 
minute analysis of Mr. B.'s labors and discoveries on this sub- 
ject He has found out, that ^ 912, in tlie 9th verse, which 
has been supposed by all, Jews as well as Christians, ever since 
the dispersion, to be an interrogative pronoun, is neither more 
nor less than a verb^and that it ought to be rendered ^' Beware/' 
as he says it is in 2 Sam. chap. 18, ver. 12.; that Balaam was a 
priest under the Noahotic dispensation ; that his ass never spoke, 
and that the apostle, who alludes to the subject* does not mean 
to say that he did speak. These, and other discoveries ^ually 
instructive and entertaining, with a vast quantity of criticisms 
atid explanations to support and elucidate bis '^ New Trans- 
lation/' may be found in the 15 columns of cIo$ely printed 
commentary on this chapter, which, fortunately for mankind, 
pur learned Critic has thought fit to edit. The sulject of Bar 
laam is continued in the two succeeding chapters ; and the lovers 
of elegant language^ erudite criticisms, and splendid theoriee^ 
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cannot fail of finding their most sanguine ext)ectations realised 
by perusing the text and the notes. 

Before 1 conclude, I will introduce to the notice of your 
readers a sample or two of the manner in which he has chosen 
to reply, in his " Critical Examination of the' Objections made to 
the New Translation of the Bible," to the observations of Mr. 
Wbittaker. 

. In number 129. of his Appendix, Mr. W. points out 
Mr. Bellamy's erroneous translation of Genesis, xlix, 10.; 
his words are as follow: ''iinj5*, (Heem. noun fern.) ' And 

unto him (shall) the gathering of the people (be).' King's Bible. 
* Then the people shall congregate befel him.' Neze Version. 
Any attempt to arrive at the meaning of this extraordinary phra- 
seology being quite beyond the scope of human ingenuity, we 
can only observe, that the New Translator has rendered a noun 
substantive in Hebrew, not by a verb, as in former cases, but 
by two verbs" 

That I may not be supposed to misrepresent him, I will 
quote his own words as they appear in pages 45 and 46 of his 
Critical Examination, &c. : 

'^ In a work of such magnitude, on account of the multiplicity 
of reference to different passages, errors in correction, hence 
faults in some copies arising from accidents in printing, where 
letters have dropped out of the form, and wrong ones put in, it 
is to be expected that some errors will be made. One of this 
description I will** mention, concerning which any impartial 
reader will see that it has been occasioned by the negligence of 
the press. It is one which will show the deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of this writer, in the most glaring colors, as he is 
abusive about an error he has made himself, but which be charges 
on me. Gen. xlix, 10. jind unto him shall the gathering 
of the people be, (sLU^ovised version), I translate the passage. 
Then shall the people congregate before Atm. That is, at 
the coming of the Messiah, the sacred writer says. Then 
shall the people congregate before him: viz. in divine 
worship. In the word before, the letters fore were drawn out 
by the printing-balls, and the letters fe were put in, so that in 
some of the copies the word is befe, instead of before. Now 
it is hardly possible to believe that any writer would act so dis- 
honorably as to put in the letter /, in order to make it befel? 
Was he not aware that by accusing me of such gross ignorance 
it would have a tendency to injure me, by causing a stagflation 
to my work? ; After our critic has put in the letter /, to make 
the word before a verb, he then says that I translate the clause 
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thus : Then shall the people congregate befbl him. And he 
further obsenres. Any attempt to arrive at the meaning of this 
extraordinary phraseology being quite beyond the scope of hu- 
man ingenuity^ we can only observe that the New Translator 
has rendered a noun substantive in Hebrew^ not by a verb, but 
by two verbs. If this gentleman had been in his sober senses, he 
could not have made such a blunder surely. If 1 had rendered 
this word as a verb befelf which our critic has done for me, this 
would not be rendering it by two verbs. He ought to have 
known that the translators have put in a verb and an article in 
this short clause of seven words, for which there is no authority 
in the Hebrew. The meaning of our critic, I suppose, is, that 
the word r\np^ yikhath, rendered the gathering in the common 
version, and the word before, which he has made a verb, make 
the two verbs which he palms on me. I believe there is but 
another passage in all the scripture where the word /inp^ yikhath 
is found : it is in Prov. xsx, 17 ; it is the infinitive of the 
verb to obey ; viz. and refuseth OttD^ likhath) to obey. Will 
our critic iuform his readers how the same word, with the same 
vowels, in this verse in Genesis, is converted into a noun? But 
he must remember that there is no authority whatever for the 
article the ; viz. the gathering : so take away the article the, and 
the word gathering remains in the common version^ which some, 
grammarians would call vl participle.^' 

The way in which Mr. Bellamy, in the above quoted passage, 
accounts for the mutilated appearance of before in his New 
Translation, may, for aught that I know of printing, be correct. 
But can any body conceive that Mr. Whittaker added the /, to 
make out his charges of ignorance against Mr. B. ? No one 
who has read Mr« Whittaker's book and whose opinion is worth 
having, will, for a moment, pretend that he did so. In criticising 
the Work of almost any other writer than Mr. B., his opponent 
would naturally have supposed that an error, for which the 
author was not accountable, had, in some way or other, been 
committed : but, unfortunately for Mr. Bellamy ^ the masses of 
error, which are to be found in almost every page of his New 
Translation, rendered it more probable to the mind of Mr. 
Whittaker that an / had slipped out from the end of the word, 
than that two letters had disappeared from the body of it. The 
language which our author has thought fit to apply to his oppo- 
nent can injure nobody but himself. With regard to the obser* 
vations x>f Mr. Bellamy on the word Jinj^^, no one who has ad^ 

vanced a step beyond the alphabet of the language can enter- 
tain a doubt that Mr. W. is perfectly right in representing'it to 
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be a HeemsDiive douq feminine, andiconiequently, that it is truly 
rendered in the nationtl versioOy *^ thi gaihering^^'^^Bia^ Mr. 
Bellamy, notwitfatUnding the lapse of more than a year between 
the publishing of his '^ New Troiulation " and his ^* Critical 

Examination, ** declares, in the latter work« this noun /ir^ ^ 

• 

be an infinitire, which, in the former, be had represented as the 
third person sing« future : and this too, on the authority of the 
CommonVersion» on which he has bestowed so much unqualified 
abuse. He finds, from his concordance I suppose, that pn^ 
(the same word with the preposition prefixed) occurs in Pro^ 
rerbs XXX, 17, and that it is, in the King's Bible, which 
none of its numerous advocates pretend to be literal, rendered 
"toobty:** and having discovered from Lindley Murray that 
** to obey** is the infinitive of the English verb, the New Trans- 
lator concludes, and ** some grammarians** may think naturally 
enough, that the Hebrew word which it represents^ must of 
necessity be the infinitive also. He then proceeds, ** Will our 
critic inform his readers bow the same word, with the same 
vowels, in this verse in Genesis, is converted into a noun ? But 
he must remember that there is no authority whatever for the 
article the; viz. the gathering: so take away the article /A^,and' 
the word gathering remains in the common version, vi4iich 
tome ^ammarians would call a participle," Does Mr. Bella- 
my wish this to be considered as a proof of his assertion that the 
Hebrew is the most certain and correct language in the world ? 
He first converts a noun substantive femhiine, into a verb of 
liie third person singular future ; after the lapse of a year, he 
declares it to be the infinitive; and then, to crovin the whole, says 
that there arc *' some grammarians ** (and this Vindicator of the 
Hebrew does not find fault with them) who would call this un- 
fortunate noun H participle. 

• In number 9 of his Appendix, Mr. Whittaker shows Mr. 
Bellamy's improper translation of Gen^. iv, 4. *' W3rT (3rd pcrs. 

sing. pret. Hiph.) ' And Abel, be also brought of the firstlings 
of his fiock.' King's Bible. ' But Abel, came even with firstlings 
of his sheep.' N^w Version. Mr. Bellamy's interpretation 
would have been correct, had the original been KB (Srd pers. 

sing. pret. KaL) See Grammar." 

In number 65 be in like manner animadverts upon Mr. B.'s 
version of Gen. xxiv, 1. *^H2 (part. Ben, sing, masc) * And 

Abraham was old, (and) zaell stricken in age.' King's Bible. 
'Now Abraham was old: the days ^a J come J New Version. 
This error is similar to that noticed in Art 4,3,** 
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Th*t your readcrt msy b»v# the whole mttter before tbem^ I 
will ^uote the whok of Artide 43. *' Geiv xVii], 1 1. D^)tl) 

{pnrt* Bm* pi.) * Now Abmbftniiifid Sarrii (W€t-e)o)d(iiti(i) UieU 
Hrick^n in age/ Hing;*^ Bible. ' Now Abf ahitiil slid Sfif tth were 
oM^ the dttyt had come' New Version. Thu^ Would require the 
Hebrew to ha? e been ^2 (drd person pi. ptet* Kdt), even al^ 

lowing the accent Siphcha to convert this word idto ^ pbipetfed 
Of remote prefer. Mr. Bellamy has also omitted the preposi- 
tion prefixed to the ensuing word.'' 

Now all these observations, Sif, being evidently at first sight 
in strict accordance with the gramniar of the language, your read- 
ers will wonder what objections the most fadtidiobd critic could 
possibly make to them. Mr. Bellamy, ili6twithst4liding« attatrk^ 
them with great asperity, atid congratulatefs himself On hairing 
obtained a complete victory over hi^ antagonist. That I htay 
avoid the charge of misrepresentation^ 1 will quote all that he 
has said on this subject. '' But as this gentleman has boasted 
of the liberality of the Syndics of the University id di^frdying 
the expense of his work, why did they not first call up6fi him 
to correct his book, when lie had made su(:h unpardonable errOrd 
in grammar ? See in his Appendix, art. 9^ where he says ^tl bad 
is the third person singular preter in Kal ; and art. d5, where he 
declares that the very same word is the participle &ctii)e. And 
yet this gentleman pretends to be a grammarian, and pompously 
sends forth an Appendix, stating this and others t6 anfiount to 
one hundred and thirty-four errors in the New Transhtiou. 
Surely this has escaped the eye of the learned Syndics 6f the 
University, or they would not have countenatrced by their piirde 
Imd authority the publication of a work, the author of which, as 
It evidently appears, cannot conjugate a simple Verb, in Hebrew. 
Now in consequence of bis having made a verb, befel^ where I 
have made a preposition, before^ 1 suppose he thought it wOutd 
give him a plausible Opportunity, among otherd, of saying, as h^ 
has said in the following words, Any attempt to arrive at the 
meaning of this extraordinary phruseolo^ being quite bfy6nd 
the scope of human ingenuity^ we can only observe that the New 
Translator has rendered a noun substantive in Hebriw, not by a 
verb, but by two verbs. This gentleman has been hurried on 
by his passion to misrepresent the NeW Translation. If he 
regard his honor, or the credit of his profession, be will ackndw- 
ledge his error publicly.^ — Critical Examination, page 48. 
6e resumes the subject in page 1^8 : " But this objector says, 
' Mr. B^lamy's interpretation would have been Correct, had the 
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original been M3 baa, third person singular preter, Kal ; see 
grammar.' But with M this gentleman's parade about gram- 
mar, what will the learned and unprejudiced reader say to his 
grammatical, not to mention critical| knowledge, when in the* 
Appendix, No. 65, on Gen. xxiv, 1, he tells his unconscious 
reader, that this very word K^ baa, which in No. 9 he posi- 
tively declares to be the third person singular preter in Kal, he 
as positively, in page 3 1 6, No. 65, declares to be 'the parti- 
ciple Benoui (active) singular masculine.' There needs no other 
argument to prove this gentleman's utter defection in the gram- 
mar of the sacred language. It would be absurd indeed to 
translate 2 Kings x, 21. there was not a man left that comino 
not, instead of, tliere was not a man left that came not. Ch. 
XXV, 8. Coming Nebuzar-adan, captain of the guard, instead 
of. Came Nebuzar-ad-an, captain of the guard. — ^Thus it is 
properly translated in the preter tense came, in above a hundred 
places in the authorised version, and in above fifty as I have ren- 
dered it. This objector, however, calls this one of the one hun- 
dred' and thirty-four errors in the New Translation. The reader 
will see, that whether the New Translation be sanctioned by the 
grammar of the Hebrew, or by the authorised version, this gen- 
tleman and his party must condemn it. I have, in the course of 
the last ten years, met with many such sciolists, who have passed 
themselves off for great Hebrew scholars, but who did not 
know a noun from an adverb in Hebrew ; others who, like our 
critic, could not distinguish the third Pebson Singular 
Preter from the participle Benoni Singular Mascu- 
line." — page 129. 

Our author gives his opponent the coup de grace in page 142, 
where he thus writes : — " Gen. xxiv, 1 . I^d (participle Benoni, ac- 
tive, sing, masc.) * And Abraham was old and well stricken in 
age.' King's Bible. * Now Abraham was old : the days had 
come.' tJew Version. See on Gen, iv, 4. where our critic 
says that this word is the third person singular preter." 

It is impossible. Sir, that any one not entirely unacquainted 
with the very rudiments of Hebrew grammar, could indite such 
matter as I have just now quoted ; such observations as these 
can excite no other feeling than pity for the ignorance and pre- 
sumption displayed by their author. 

Had we not the fact before our eyes, we should be apt to 
deem it impossible that any one, presuming to instruct others, 
could be so deficient himself in the very first elements of his 
profession. Here, however, we find Mr. Bellamy making it a 
matter of grave charge against his opponent, that he has consi- 
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dered M3 in one place to be a verb and in another a participle. 

This alone would be sufficient to show the illiterate habits of this 
gentleman^ and ought to convince him how totally unfit he is to 
meddle with subjects of this description. Let me, Sir, beseech 
this author to turn to Buxtorf's Thesaurus, and there he will see 
that in Kal the 3rd. pers, sing, masc. pret. and the part. Ben. 
sing, masc. of verbs having 1 van for their second radical, are 
aliEe as well in consonant^ as in vowels ; he will also Sp^ from 
the above learned performance, (and not from that only, but 
equally well from any other,) that verbs with *| vau for their se* 
cond radical in Kal^ have the sing, niasc. imp., the sing. masc. 
part, pret.^und the infinitive, all written alike. Nor is this re- 
semblance of one part of the verb to another confined to this 
conjugation or to. this description of verbs ; our author will, if he 
take the trouble to examine, discover it in almost every conjuga- 
tion and in almost every description of verbs ; and the only pos- 
sible way, as you well know. Sir, in which it can be determined 
whether, in such case, a word is the preterite, or whether it is 
the participle, whether it is the imperative or whether it is 
the irifinitive, whether it is a noun or whether it is a verb, or 
any other part of speech, is by attending to the construction. 
Of this Mr. Bellamy seems to be ignorant. 

I have now, for the present at least, done with Mr. Bellamy ; 
and sorry am I not to be able to recommend him to the notice 
of your readers for any literary excellence. I may. Sir, at no 
very distant time, in order to prevent delusion, and to re-assure 
those whose minds may have been troubled by his assertions of 
the defective state of the Naitional Translation, introduce him . 
again to your readers ; I may then present to your view some of 
the errors and misrepresentations of which he has been guilty, 
in what he calls " The Anti-D^ist.'* In the mean time, if he 
should think fit to reply to any of the observations which I have 
felt it my duty to make in the preceding pages, let him do what 
he promised to do in his '^New Translation,** and which if he 
bad done no one would have complained : let him, in short, pro- 
duce authority for his assertions and opinions ; for unless they 
be corroborated, they will be of np weight whatever with any 
one at all conversant with the subject. 

Cambridge, \89,2. J.WILLIAMS. 
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COMICORtJM GRECORUM FRAGMENTA; 

SPECIMEN EDITIONIS a G. BdBoEd. 

No. lL-^[Continuedfrofn No. XHV. p. 488.] 

Semel jam fragmenta qufedam Comicorum Oraeconini) a Plu« 
tarchor^€on9ervata, tractavi in Ct. JL N. 44. p* 477 6t bc|<|.| 
iteriKDque alia, Mtcunqiie lacera, q\m ncripXori Mem, hac ill 
parte, pretiosissiaao debentur, eomponere libet. 
Verba Historic! in Periclt8irita,T. i.p. 153, D^ itii tulgantor: 

/3uyei% Xgofog ^XX^Aokti [Atyirtg fjJyicrtw tUtit^ iOpMffW^ w l\ 

xul fjLaxipir TtiXgxXilhis ^h ^^^ l**^ ^ ^^^ lepd/ypkittw iie^fiifUfO¥ 
kaH^trial ^rfi'ty tturiv h rg ft^Xit xUftificpmirroL, iriti il /Mvtv he X€* 

Aiipjitg irwiavoiievog it9p\ kAouirt9X) reov avft/SfjSi^x^rcoy d^ ''itiSoti Si^/gmt** 
yuyywv, ig h I7ejixX^^ mtitatcrt^ tiXitrtoLloSt ^ti m^ ktf«XaW twy xi* 
t«fey ?y«y^f . 

Atqui scripsit, aut debuit acribere^ Plotarcbud, TSf¥ 6i KioBjunxc&y 
• fjLBV Kparivos hv Xetptvci, 

Xri(ng 8e xa\ icpttr fifty €¥^i Kping tM^X^iVh fuiyhri (liyav 

*£rixrlri}y xolpafCf, op xepeOsy^yipircif x«eXJdur» ieA 

TirSiy», 
xu) itiXiv ly NsfJi^if'ttf 

' [" ^0 i^^^*' ^^' ^*^ tf;j{fvw [laxpoKipmifB, 

^ore ftey dii raaif xotvm &ir6f6v96' 9ie6oU xa) xpatafiaptM-Af 
woti i* ai Wfi tS xiviTv xe^etXij^ M¥ t* ilvcu UxaxXlftf 
foTxw, xa);] ^flto*), 9r JXei [xeTvov] t^gt/jSoy iroXw k^divoitiPJieiVf 
i a ^ifnXig h rdlg JfifJi^otg, 7tVfiu¥oiu¥os ir«g) 2xi(rT0U rwv ^vafiefiti* 
xiroiy 1$ ilon ti^MywyAv^ cu$ 6 /7f^ixX% wfo^^h^ rtXtvroiof^ 

Otre^ xsfaXtfToy r£y xotrcotfey i}y, Syeig*^ 
Inter haec nonnulla tarn sentetitise qaam mefri causa emendavi 
ftupplevique, partim ope Codicnn>| ingetiiiqoe partitn. 

lu primis Kpovog vice Xp^og exhibeat Varr. Lectl. Optif&e. 
Etenim irptfffivyifrjg Kf4m est populus, quern aub persona senis 
in scenam introduxit ipse Comicus in Equitibus ; idemque jure 
dici poterat Kpovog eo sensu^ quo ridetur Justus in Nub. 9^9* 
Kpovog cSv. Quod ad vpe<r^vyevrj$ cf. omnino'Aristoph. Nub. 
358. x^V* ^ irgeo-^ura vuKotKiymg : ueque omitti debet Pta- 
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tonis Oomici fingtn^ apud HqE>i«8t p. 51=:&1» lUlfi mi^tfio^ 
yAvwf kv6fw9 6$mrm¥, SiK^Joya nairr et/ripmf : ita eaim. lego vice 
^ctma-o^i ComicvLs etenim Tulgus viiipeadiu Dicitur irivi^ 
iuripmv ut iriat^ Aflcru in Cratineo apud Plutarch, in Cimon. i. 
p. 484. E. * 

Mox vice it,iy\rrov tlxmw Var^Lect. exbibet rixnroy riravu* 
Atqui TnSofH, ni failor, est initium versos proximi, intermediis 
omissb. Ipse igitiir dedi jucr/ccv erlxrlnjv icolpowof propter me-* 
trum. De xoSpafov et ri^aww vd inter senarios permutatis vid. 
Porson. ad Prom* 994r. Hinc intelligas de Periele fuisse die* 
turn illad Comici, nescio cujus, apud Plutarch, ii. p. 9&5» A^ 
Uwriixovr* et^^wv Xlire Koigavov Tnrio^ noo-etSd&v: ita enim lego 
vice ifTTio^: quod praetervidit Gaisford. ad Hepbsest* p. 265, 
I>ein Homericum nfotXtfytQirav io M^Xsjysgeray consulto mu* 
tavit Comicus. Fuit enim Pericles capiteimnienso. Moh Ar->-« 
xaXeoutri dsoft Tirav« est parodia Homerici XtikKl^ei xixA^(rx«uiri 
tfcoiy ivtfis ii KvfUi^iv. Hic vero per $eo\ iotelligas Comicos 
poetas; quorum testimonia in hanc rem allegat Schoi. ad Platoo. 
p. 139* Kparmg ii 'O/x^Xi} rv^ocnov aMpf (scil. * AtrxcffrMOf) 
%dkAy x^P^ EtrvroXif ^Ikbigj h ii UpavwuXrioig *EXsvi)y edmfl KaXtk 
6 $g Kfctrmg koH "Hpav, Ivwg on xa) /Jt^ixX^'OAopno; vpofri^opsu^ 
8T0. Ibi cetera sunt expedita; at haereo in Xupoov. Alictti 
potenit ibi latens videri vocem Xmpwri : mihi vero exquisitius 
alfud placet. Etenim coHato Plutarcbo i. p. 165. D. Iv rai; 
KaffjUjsHicug 'Ojct^flcXi} rf via xai Ayfiontioa xeii toXiv "Hpa ifpo<rcFf^ 
f^ereti, malim et in Schol. legere Arfiaifiipmv, et in Plutarcho ^i^- 
&^fhfBt, Hue enhn respexit Hesych. Arfianigu, ^ Ttoiowra robg 
ifiqag yvvoixm ipS». Similiter Helena^ quo nomine appellatur 
Aspasia, est dicta ihavipQg in iEsch. Agam. 689. Quod ad 
Cratini verba ipsa, ea quae in animo habuit Scboliastesy citat 
Plutarchus i. p. l65. £. ita l^enda. ''Hqwrt AA ti^ 'i4<r«««- 
frioLV Irfxrs, x«) Koirwn\iy{i<Tirf r^v veOOJixtiv xwamiia : fabulae vero 
nomen esse Ofji^iXv^ tam e Scholiaste quam Plutarcho conjici 
potest. Mox ilia verba tam Scholiastse^ quam Hermogenis 
Hep) IJpayfMT. p. 83. Ald.^ nsptxXii$*OkifMtios referenda sunt ad 
^ristoph. Acb. 59,9'^ qui locus miaere depravaUis ita corrigi 
debet : 

hrrmiiey apx^ '^^ npXiiiov xaTt^^ayn 
"EXXr^t iceurif xax rpiSnf XoMtaa-rpiaov, 
(TTFiviripos 6py^ nepix\eri$ 'OkifMrt^g 
?<rTpairr', l^pirrot, ^vvmxvxu t^v 'EXXaia* 
ubi vice hrwitv repetiti^ dedi <r7riviiipos : quod plane tuetur ipse 
Comicus in Pac* 607. 'Epi^fiotkm (mv^^a /xixpiv Meyapixotj i^n 
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£\Xi}va; Sftx^uo-ai: quain lociim respexit. Tzetz. ad Hesiod. 
*£py. 238. uti jam monuit' Gaisfordus, tvfi^ fntiviripa. Meyot^^xov, 
h* o3 IlgpixXvi^ cujx^opfloy r^v grao'ay '£XXa$a verXi^^coxsv. Certe 
nisi meiitio fiat o^ivd^^o^, vix et ne vix quidem intelligi potest 
ijoTpaim, l/Sg^vTA. Pericles enim cnriySijga manu gestans fuit 
Jupiter alter wvp^opog, Neque id mirutn. Alibi etenim, ut ad 
Plutarcbea redeanii Jovis nomine appellatur Pericles a.Cratino, 
teste Plutarcho i. p. l60. A.' *0 fr^ivoKi^etkos Zeb^ 6^) Trgoclp" 
;^rr«i *0 IleptxKiris, rflhlov in) toO xpav/ou *jiE;^cov : cujus op^ illjco 
emendavi verba corruptissima ftoXj co (eu ^evte koh fiaxapiSj legendo 
[ii r»] /xeXfi coi Zw (rp^/vou fi,oLxqoxipav§. Et sane Var. Lect. 
exliibet fi^xgoxipriya, quod Amyotus reddidit lorigue titCy a Xj- 
landro non satis bene inteliectus. H. Stepbanus quoque e Vet. 
Cod. allegavit var. lect. jxeyio-re pro ^ivis, sed perperam^ nt opi- 
nor^ diversitatem annotavit ; pertinet enim jxeyiore ad /xoX w ^ev. 
Ipse inde erui [et ti] puixjn <roi Zeu: at in^evis manifesto lateto;;^!- 
vov. Facete Pericli, qui dictus est Zeu^, curae esse fingitur cr;^i- 
vos: quae vox olim depravata in Aristopb. JotvatS. Fragm. xvi. 
apiid Suid. v. AvXeios, ita corrigitur a Meinek. in Menandr. 
Qua&st. p. 37, JIpos Toy orpofiK tvj$ auX&l»s <r;^ivot; xfi^oA^y xaro^ 
guTTBtv: quo modo et Dobracus et ipse in Not. Mss> emen* 
davimus. 

Ne quis vero de jxa in [Mtxgoxapave producto hsereat, is conferat 
similia in Nub. 335. vypSv. L>s. 551. Kvrpoyiveix. Av. $16. 
i^petg, 555. Kefiplom. 579* aygav. 686. oXiyoipavie^. Vesp. 672. 
«XA' CO irarep iifAmpe Kgoyih^, 

Quod ad Teleclidis verba spectat^ illud iu primia est monitu 
dignum, quod Plutarchus nunc Poetarum ipsa verba, nunc sen** 
teutias Poetarum suis verbis ornatas, allegare solet. Inde fit, 
ut, e sermone soluto difficulter metruni erui possit. Atqui 
coilato Teleclidis altero fragmento, quod metro scriptum eodem 
L. C. Valckenaer in Diatrib. p. 2£2. primus eriiit e Plutarch. 
1. p. I6l. E. 

A. no\ea)V re ^opovg- — B. uutu$ t« iroAs*^— A. roi$ (fiv 8gTy — B. 
roi$ y ^yaXufiy-^A. Aaivd rWp^ij ra (ih oIxoBojxeTy — B. ra he raura 
viXiV xarafiiKkeiv — A. ZWoySaj — BvSuyajxiy^-A. xpiros — B. slpij- 
yijy — A. oroXs/xoy t' — B. gy^aifiov/ay re (iia enim fegi debet ille 
locu's, ubi du2e persons interlbquuutur, quarum altera Periclis 
facta laudat, altera vilipendit), molimine nullo, erui, quae textus, 
denuo refictus, exhibet. 

Plutarchus quidem, Periclis studiosus, scripsit vtto rmv vpay- 
liiroov ^opripi^ivov xa$^(r$a/ ^ijcriy olutov ev r^ qroXei xapvi^opwrra ; 
atqui Comicus sales mordacissimos in Periclem ingessit, hci 
T&v xoiv^ onrogoDyS' jjo-dflti xa) xgxrafiotpovyra,^ Fuit nenipe 
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Pericles in rebus publicis ad agendum tardior. Id patet e Cra- 
tino apud Plutarch. i. p. 1 60. vaXai ycig uM (soil, to 'ilSsioy). 
AiyohiTi vpoayet tleqixXitigf epyoicri S* ou$6 xiyg7 : patet quoque e 
Thucjd. ii.'Sl. o! 'Axctpvris kxixifyv roy U^p^xXicty m (rxfOLTf^li 
cSv oux hrB^iyoi, 

Mox erui $* «? ynijct' fu xiytiv xs^X^^ e hi fji^ivov Ix xa^aX^f^ 
memor eorum, quae scripsiad ^schyi. Suppl. 30. de Jove annu- 
ente. Redde oToy r ilvcti — ^eur) xeivov, aiunt eum esse potentem. 
Dein intelligi nequit xt ^oX^^ ^ySexaxXfyov. Ipse^ memor locutionis 
oTxo^ hrrixXtvos apud Plutarch, ii. p. 130. E., necnon apud 
Athen. p. 47. F. et 205. D. o7xo$ — TrsyraxXivo^, et mox F. olxog 
— TpKriexixhdvog, hie reposui olxeo, Tm hxaxklvco olxeo significatur 
plebs Attica in decern tribua divisa. Unde intelligas et corrigas 
Aristoph. Eq. 546. legendo iroLpawi(t»4foiT f^' ev iexa xiiroiis vice 
eviixoi : ubi tameu xann^ est digitus, remo similis. 

His tribus .Comicorum locis addere poterat Plutarchus et 
alia de Periclis capite immani dicta. Nempe ad verba Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 997. Tois ' iTTKOxparovs oUciv sTfgij, xa\ (ri xaXouo-i 
jSXirojxa/Xr/tay ; ita Scholiastes; oSroi e](rt TeXsVivTro^, Jijjxo^cuy^ 
ITspixX^f SiajSoXXo/xeyoi f 1; vcoSiav* xpA EvnoXlg ^criy h AfjfMis 'Imro^ 
xpofTOvs re iraiSs; ljx/3oXi/xoi riysf /3Xi];^i]t^ rexy^t x«i ou$ajxco^ rou 
Tpoirou. Eupoiidis verba proxima citat Suid. in BKv^x^fAevoi et * £/x« 
fioKifM^o^,' Scholia olim, quam hodie, auctiora, descripsit in Tolg 
' IinroxpoiTOVs — oirot cog vce^eig rivsg xcii anatSiVTOi hxaofuplSovvTO, xai 
Top^' uv y^^av '/rpoxsfaXol rtvsg mg h rnoopyoig ^tjo-i xa\ ev 7pi^aX)2Tt* 
xeti *£uToXi; Ai}fji0Oig, 'Imroxparovg li irat^eg BiJi,fioXi(j.oi riveg ^Kfj^viru 
rixvoL xai ovdotiimg rou rpinw ri Si ovofutroi cturmv^ TeXitriirwog Jij- 
fMfaov Hs^fxX^. His quoque simillima Suid. iterum in ^Teodeig, 
Comici tamen fabularum utnusque titulis oroissis. Eupolidea 
emendat Kuster legendo rou vvv rponou collato Vesp. 996^ at 
Toup. ad Suid. V. '£fiu/3oXi|xoi| praetulit toujxoD^ coilatis Thesm. 
99* et 581. Sed neuter vidit xpoxe^aXoi esse mendosum. 
Scripsit Comicus rgixifoiXoi. Inde mtelligas gl. Hesycfa. *£^ 
[M^g TpixifctXog, * Apitrro^otvi^g h Tpi^akt^n fuisse dePericle dictam, 
qui jure poterat^ si quis alius facundus, cum fecundo Mercurio 
comparari. 

Neque sane^ ut id obiter moneam, hie locus est unicus, ubi 
vpoxe^oXo^ et rpixi^aXog confunduntur. Nempe in Ay. 282. 
legitur "Eregog au Xo^ov xareiXvifcog rig opvig otrroa-i ; Ti to ripetg 
TOUT! wot' lo'T/y; ou (rb i^ovog oip' ^uS'^Etfo^ ; At legi debet Xo^oy 
' — rpiV : etenim hie volucris sicut Epops ipse, cujus t^iXo^/ac 
Gommemoratur in Av. 94. t<V 6 rqii^og T!\g rqiXoplag, fuit xaTsiXi}- 
feo$ Xo'^oy rplg. Unde intelligitur illud ou <rv [idvog ap y\fr^ ^£9ro\{; ; 
et legi debet rpixi^uXog in Schol. licet Trpoxi^oiXog Suidas ipsa 
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▼oce agSQScat. Exstat vox rftMifakof apud Liician. Tobm*. 6d, 

Twouriv Tt yip lirri tf'vwfXAovrs^ Suo it rpHi fiXoi, hmtTrnv th P^fuAnfif 
Of Ypm^flf MtlxvtnfTM AAfwtw ^i^np» xa) r^atf^«Atv« His 
intemitsMi fliico se prodit coiiuBeiHkti)iie conjectura mea in 
Aristophaois fragmeDtum, 

 xiac£ rm}(^ £9 irmv^ rptnipmKu* 

nacnoB in Eupolidcum, 
A. roioV 'bnmipirwg liy vfiSf * B. h /SaAivif rW 

^ys^td ; A. xdt rixvA xXutf'*. B. ofS Ap* iii»Mv rouf vpoiiou^. 
In hoc etenim diirerbioaiiquis altefum, griionitu attum audito, 
uade ckmor venerit, aciacitatur; ctii reapondit altar, hosquidem 
Hippocratn JUiolot vel poreUloB etu dixeris ; et atoiiuter d« 
balatu ovium intenrogantam edocet^ agneUos ibi clamorani ciare. 
Plane simillinia est ratio fragmeati Tbeoponpi apud Sdiol. 
ad Arifltopb. Plut. 179- ubi, eiHn diJtiaset aliqoii, 

altar raapoadtt^ 

^Og Af^ myites f*^pis ijBXao'T' h^ u^i 
ifta entad legi debet, rnit Meliteaais Pfailotiidea derisuB nomine 
Kuirpof, teste Photic ; MeKiritis Kowpof, ^Apiw^ana^s h 1^^ 
iJyn avTi rou wxppir^g' f«f} ieurii loriv* xa) yeip ipimw a&roy JAf* 
yoy : ttbt apKTW exfatbet Heaych. 

Suspicor igitnr Photium scripsisse AEPEI AE CIFN ATTON 
*0 KPATHC. Fuit is quideni Coaiicus : at alter fuiir ^pLmvfUi 
QravflMiticus, cujas nomen asepe corraa»pitur. Hoc perspectaai 
habaic Valekenaer. Is enim ita acripsit in Not. Mss. ad 
SchoK Aristopb^Eq. 059. ^^ Pro oStm StAxqAr^g legeadum est 
sSroif 6 Kfirvig : qui citatur a Schol.ad Ran. 296* £q* 790« abi 
Kuster in Aucfeorun} Indice pro Kpwriws reponeadum Kpirm 
momiit: idem aiendnm in Etymol. p. 389^ 18: ubi citatur i 
ypMfifjiMTVHig JSTfittxpani^. 6. male pro Kpin^^ ciyua iatevprets* 
tiones Homeiiearttm glossarvm eastant apud EtjAio}. in A* 
iunrtUog^Eg9(ifiio\'^M9\iom99if*'^t 'Ogirot^^^^IUiue nonen vice 
^la-oxpavfig Procio restituit Graevius Lect. Hesiod. p. 67. Smu* 
Iker HI Scbol. Apoll. Rh. i. 40. legi debet Kpinis vice^'lroxpoD);: 
nisi quis malit Sioaixparvis qui Cretica cooscripsit cita^a ab 
Athen. p. 261. £. 26d. F.^' Ejusdem Sosicratis, ut id obiter 
moneam, men tio facta est in Zenob* v. 8K ubi vice KntrtntM 
legit KpnriKoov Bend, in Not. M«s. Photii gL ita probe, m 
Alior, emendata, redeo ad caeteca Comicorum fragmenta, qua 
scholia ad Plut. 1. c. Uteris mandant, ita legenda, NiM9^ifls 
/VeXars/«^/jrSgy Ty&icaiiwrhtpof iSv ^iAmv/Sou T9vA§t>,nJa>g: et niox 
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n?iiraof Si AoAf f^h'^ouf^ ^fff^> ^^' 0»A£oy/$i|y Kiwpog riroy^^ ^ y^k^f 

T Svos Tov MtXma ; B. xot/x nratiy ovih ^ 9r^A.i; ; que sane res 

pro sinistro fuit omine habeqda« In Eupolideo fragmento 

Reisigius Conject. Anatoph. p. 112. primus vidit latere vocem 

ulus ' ct tamen praetervidit lectiqqein gepuinam AEF TlUt Isir 

tentem in AEUAIAAS. Exstat vr/9/by porcellum in Vesp 1347. 

Mo^ ^y^wtav mentione facta> illico erui Iv fioXlrco ex hfifiiXifuoi^ 

necnon oW S,^ a^vo9 ruh^ r^ou; ex ovSofuoof ro5 rpoVou. Postre- 

ma qiudeoi piauifestQ tu^tur Aristoph. Pac. 9^5, ofji^vol rod; 

Tgrfjrowj. Addq ct Plut. 1004. Tob^ tjotowj— jiwpjjijpj; et 1030. 

axoXtftffTo; — Toi; rp^ot;;. Unde corrigas Pac. 790. legendo 

MXX^ vifuify irin»s "Oprvyas olxoy evelg Fuy^ai^ivois, ipX^<rTAg 

*A(s,vofV9l$, a-^vpiZoov aToxXua-p^r^ vice Navvofvtis — airoxvla-fMiru, 

Et^oim MxXt^<r[jiM sisnificat idem fere atque avoxiBapfiei, et 

iaroTFomiiuu; quorum uTtimum optime convepit cum a-^vpaSwv* 

neque minus opportune cum ^ftvoC mentione convenit et jSoXiro; : 

quod proprie significat stereus bovinum vel cujusvis animalis in 

praesepibus inclusi : cf. Eq. 655. ubi jSoXiro; exponitur o-ireXsflof 

rwv Bodaoff et in Ach. 1025. h ifoun ^kiroig Schoi. ita, jS/xiro; ^s, 

tri iffg) fio&v i Xdyog : unde corriga^s Schoi. ad Ran. 9^7* /S^Xirof 

yap xvpUos TO rm ovxoy air^irvifji^ legendo |Soa>y et paulo ante |3o- 

fiov vice Svuov, et similiter in Gregor. de Dial. p. 55=133. ex 

Aldkio ijyow t) trxr^npov erui debet j3oo; xiwpw. Vocem fioXira 

Cratino apud Schoi. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 575. restituit Porson. 

Advers. p. 2Q4. legendo Oux* aXX^ jSoXira y^Mp^ xwfTisirrrii ttU" 

rfiv, eadewque restitufr debet Aristoph. Pac. 2. legendo 'l8o6 

/SoXirfyiiv Ta» xtexi^' ^oXpu/xev«, KolX jxi^itot' athrig jiiKav ^l(o ^iyoi, 

vice 'lSo3 iig adrep: ubi manitesto abundat avrcSl quod et Bent- 

leius vidit legendo aurijv : manifesto quoque dici debuit^ quale 

fuerit stereus primo datum iili ffxaro^aycp scarabaeo. 

Hippocratis de grege porcos intelligit Scholiastes Telesippum, 
Demophonta et Periclem. Fuerunt et alii eig wjytav hu^aKKoiun- 
vol, teste Photio : ^g* Zg rohg 'iTr-KOxpirovg vioug ikeyoVp xai rou; 
UamiTlou xu\ Mi[MfovQg tig (n^viuv xcofupSouvrs;. Unde corrigas 
eundem in V. Sctf/i^Mxov rpovor Kpotrlvog '^^pX^^X^ ^'^ vaiAiav 
kwiO'xmTrrcov fAiwt^a vawn yap ip^fepUg slp^f Toig TFpipag roi rmv ZW- 
ft/»y irkolct, oig XoipiXoxo; 6 Ztffiio;, legendo sig ^v^vlav Ima-xoojrrav 
MiiJLVovog vlcS' iw) yap -«— ^oip/Xo;. Ubi debetur u<r) nostro Do- 
br«o* 
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REMARKS ON LIVY. Hi, 5. 



JL OUR correspondent D..B. H. in No. xLviii^ p. 212. dissatis- 
fied with my translation^ and defence of the present reading of 
Livy iii, 5. (see No. x lv 1 1, p. 99,) informs us of the general am- 
biguity of the ancient Mss. as to the words cum and turn, and in 
other instances : but does he find this obscurity in the Mss. of 
Livy ? which should be shown^ before he can have the option 
of substituting the one for the other. — His translation in No. 
^LViii; p. 212. makes it erroneously appear that Quintius' arri^ 
val prevented the Consul and his army from being again be- 
sieged in camp : ** Then the Romans driven back into their 
camp should have been besieged a second time, devoid of hope 
and inferior in strength to the enemy, and perilous had been/' &c. 
: — when the context shows that thrs really happened ; and D. 
B. H. may read that a signal was made from the camp, to an- 
nounce this disaster, on Quintius' approach-r— which confirms my 
version, *' and were again suifering siege." 

D. B. H., noticing my remark, ^^ thatsu/s joined with pcre- 
grifiis copiis is nugatory and unworthy the historian," refers me 
to the preceding chapter but two, *^ Cum in fines suos se recepis- 
sent," 8cc. This reference is most unlucky for his argument ; as a 
glance is enough to satisfy the most cursory reader, that peregrinis 
copm, &c. couveys a clear idea, and the best sense, withoitt suis. 
The English, " zcith the foreign troops" does the same, without 
the addition of his. On the contrary, in the expression. Cum in 
fines suos, &c. suos cannot be separated from fines, either in idea 
or translation. Wherever the best writers, as D. B. H. inti- 
mates, use the pronoun suis when it might be better omitted, 
they are faulty ; but ere we entertain even the surmise of such a 
charge, the propriety of the omission must be clearly shown. 

The opinion as to the corrupt state of this passage arises from 
the section *' quum compuisi,'' 8cc. appearing out of place, 
as the conjunction cum, and its concomitant verb, are gene- 
rally found at the beginning of a clause. But Livy, to preserve 
perspicuity, found no alternative but in transposition : for, 
though as to a part of the sense to be conveyed, *' quum com* 
pulsi," &ic. comes in far more intelligibly zder qui; — Thus, 
'^ 9^h guum compulsi in castra Romani rursus obsidereniur nee 
spe nee viribus pares :^yet, caedelegati et consulis vulnere accensi, 
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tec following^ Ike reader or bearer woilld be instantly arrested 
by the>ambiguity as toaceeMt: .whether i^altuded to Romani or 
kostet. r had much rather agree with than differ from the learned 
•udiorities adduced. by. D. B, H. : but^ after attentive reperusal, 
1 still consider the common reading consistent and inteliigible.— 
Since I made the version f I find I have the concurrent opinion 
of .Graokenborch,- who writes thu»: Ego in vulgata lectione 
fiibirdifficultatis video^ modo ante vocem venissetque oratio ma- 
Jore distinctione interpudgatur, 8ic. 

' Permit me next to address a few observations to your learned 
Corresipondent M., who hasbeen pleased to notice my transla- 
tioii of this thorny passage ; which he appears to approve ge- 
-neraJly^, and joins me in opinion asto the inadmissibility of the 
chaiBges of turn and cum^ and again of turn into suis, proposed 
by D. B. H. — M. however is dissatisfied with my version of 
finmolented for quietas; but he has omitted to give ustiis own. 
•As to. the obvious contradiction which, he^ thinks is invblved in 
the application of the yirofd unmoleited to a besieged army, I 
have merely to reply*— not a tittle more than there is in quietos 
of the original text : and therefore he may contend with Livy 
on that point. — The truth, is, quietos and many other epithets 
are often relative in their meaning, and admit of great latitude 
in Ellipsis— M. himself has supplied a proper one, in the pas- 
sage under notice. . Of^fni^natione, or hostium impelu, is naturally 
suggested by the context* But to be brief, on this point, the 
version of " unmolested*' is clearly supported by parallel pa^ 
sages of Livy and other authors. One passage to the point I 
caoBOt .forbear quoting : > 

Ubi quum Volsci, quia nondum ab JSquis venisfset exercitus, 
dimicare non ausi, quemadmodum ^^ute^' vallo se tutarentur 
paiarent.— iiiv. lib.. £2*— which I; would* translate: Where 
when . tlie . Volsci, not daring to engage, as the forces from 
the Equi had not arrived, toere arranging in what manner km- 
molesied thef might fortify '» themselves by a rampart — Here 
too, after quieti, we nmst supply the ellipsis, <' ab hoste,-' or 
** ab oppugnatione/' and at once the mind is impressed with the 
idea '' unmolested.'' 

But M. does not substitute any other version, and I cannot 
devise a better ; therefore I proceed. I translated Legatus by 
lieutifenaixt, as the literal and accl*edited meaning of the word. 1 
adoiitwitb Dr« Adam and with M., that the rank and duties of 
the '' Legatus'^ in the Roman army are similar to those of our 
Lieutenant*General : but we attach, the epithet General because 
there are with m subordinate Lieutenants ; in the Roman mili- 
VOL. XXVL CL JL NO. LIL Z 
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tary i}oni«kiQliitare»ftll'tlie-Leg«ti are of Ae same grwde, ani 
second in commaDd in the ariAy* I am, Defertheless, of opitiioa 
that* in versions from the Latini it is betier^in most insUnoes, to 
an|[licise the Roman terms. Thus, Legatm, Legate; Ceoturioii 
for Centurio, Sfc^ 

M. objects to my expression (which by the way is not pmrt of 
the translation), ^* durst not attack them :** he may, if be pleases^ 
sabstitutej ** did not attack them/' — An army in campaign is 
subject to continual vicissitude. Let M. notice that which 
awaited the fortunes of the Consul and his enemy the iEqui, 
who, in the end, were totally routed. And this result, wmch 
M* ought to have read, altogether disproves his charge of 
cowardice against Furius ; whose hopes of retrieving: past dist- 
asters were not, as your correspondent states, vaifi; but, as the 
historian says, realited. 

For *^ And the ConrnP* M. is of opinimi I had better sub- 
stitute ** The Consul also** As indilSerent as this small altera*- 
tion may'^iaiftiQj, it Would lead the mind to erroneous anticipation. 
Thus, *^ hejill while vigorousfy encountering the enetm/** im<- 
medialely preceding '^ The Consul also/* the mistaken notion 
would be excited in the reader's mind, that sometbio^ like a simi- 
kr fate was about to be told of him. 

It appears to me, aft^ revision of this passage, that et in 
Latin, like 8c in the Greek with its adjunct fiiv, is sometimes 
aole^ indicative of the emphasis or antithesis on the words be* 
fore which this particle stands. 

** Et Consul" vs in antithesis with Funum Legatum, in the 
preceding sentence.— The English would olcjarly read 'better 
without my " and'^or M.'s " tUso" 

** Uesoived upon battle'* (my version for connersus ad-pug*^ 
nam), is termed a: ''singularly erroneous interpretation ;'' for M. 
imagines it would be krferred that '' audi an idea had for the 
first lime entered into the mind of the Consul/' I should consider 
such conclusion unwarrantable. In the checkered fortune of 
war, a General may be said to have resohed upon battle; but 
such expression by no means justifies the inference; that nought 
has recently taken place. 

It cannot be said that the Consul ^' returned to the fight/* as 
M* would amend the translation ; for he had not retreated. We 
are told a few lines above, that he had merely kilted, substitit 
Let Livy explain himself.'^^Tbe verb coiiver^o with the preposi- 
tion ad, as in the sentence under- notice,, is used in tiie following 
extracts, in the meaning of to fix the mind upon, to resolve or 
distermtne. '^ Ad crudelem superbamque vim animum conver- 
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lil%" libviii, 44. *' Animumtd agros coloidMai cdoyerlere :**, lib. 
ay ^< ^ Avimum «d nflgotia MrbaBa coBverler^ :'' lib. i^ £4. 
fiumerous other iostaocM may be quoted. ** Nuncio circuiD«> 
▼enti. fratris conversus ad pugnam/' or, according to another 
excellent reading, ^ ad pugnandum ;'' supplying after ^ conver- 
Bus*' the ellipais ammo or animum^ we may translate, ad lite- 
ram, <^ On the message of his brother being surrounded, having 
decided on attack^ S^c, In the ancient Mss., where there is no 
distinction of words, the substantive in the accusative, and the 
particle, thus, PUG NAM DUM, and the gerund of Pugno, 
thus, PliGNANDUM, might by copyists have been easily taken 
lor eack other.; Some manuscripts show the latter ; but with- 
out aach authority the reading might be adopted, if it would 
jneod tbe passage. Yet, as 1 have asserted, (which I did with*- 
out having seen Drackenborch's corroborative opinion,) the com^ 
mon reading is quite intelligible. If the passage be susceptible 
of improvement, I am inclined to think this might be effected by 
leading. *' ad pugnandum." The version of the clause wouM 
then Im, '' Qm ike mestage of Ats brother being surrounded^ 
kanim decided on attack, he throws himself tmth more teme^ 
ritjf than caution into the midst of thecomftiet ; being wounded, 
he was with dificuky rescued by his soldiers around him^* Sfc» 
The trnproveinent is both in tlie elucidation of the meaning of 
the faialorian, and die latioity. By this reading some ambiguity 
is removed ; inasmuch as ^' adpugnam*' leaves us in doubt wh^ 
ther to understand the fight in which part of 4he Consul's forc^ 
4rere engaged while he.washaltingi or the attack he himself was 
about to makse with his own di^sion: whereas *^ ad pugnan*- 
dum** limits the meanii^ to the evident fact; it also clears the 
passage of dwn as a particle, vi4iich is lietter out of the way. 
** Dtitn infert" by the construction should be accompanied by ano« 
Iher verb in the same tense, which does not appear; add tothis, 
die larration proceeds with more of the true Lavian rapidi^, 
aeeordant to the eventful crisis. And all this, let it be noted, is 
effected by the oonssion of a single stroke of a letter in thean^ 
dent Mss.^-^tL justifiable emendation. M.'s version of '^ more 
determined/* " more cof^ident" is very well forferociores: but 
our language does not furnish a single word sufficiently strong 
for forox : the same may be said of atrox; tinless^ indeed by the 
same words anglicised, as they are \n ferocious and atrocious : an 
^fMiefwyift seems intended in the termmation ox, indicative of vio- 
iettce». shock, and tumult* The original ideaofyeror seems tobd 
terrible in action ; of atrox, terrible in appearance ; the ferraer 
plainly derivable (as many other Latin words are) from the He- 
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hr^wverb YJf ^^j ^^ farajs, ^^ to. break thraagh/' oif .^* rmk 

$9iih' violence" makiiig io llie infinitive* Y^IBfaroj or faros. lo 

li^e imperative it is precisely the Latin ferox, yVld f^roz^ the first 

vowel extremely sliort* The Y in Hebrew, and the x as it is thi^ 
day sounded by the Spaniards and Portuguese, and very probably 
was by the Romans of old, being uttered with the strong emisr 
sion of the j by the French in joUe ; for this sound gives the 
very 2ftoio^»y/a indicative, either simply or metaphoricaTly, of all 
the meanings in which we see both the Hebrew V^IS) and tbe 

Latin ^erox . applied. 

The colon after ** viribus pares/* whicb I recommended to 
be placed there instead of D. B. H's comma^ was suggested by 
4Dere attention to the subject, before l.saw Drakenboreh's text, 
for whkh no kind of merit is claimed ; though 1 am happy in 
coinciding with this learned editor in that. punctuation. 

I thank M* for his emendation in the placing a ^ornma, instead 
of .colon, before the words, '^ Wben'tbe Romans driven back; 
tic" M. says, '^ J. W. seems evidently to have ' imagined 
ihat the obscurity in Livy's language was to be obviated by the 
nice construction of the verb oAcu/erenlttr, which he. renders, 
'.fvete ogam suffering siege ;* but it was incumbent on him to 
point out the pombilitif of uuderatanding the word in a different 
•ehse, which, if I am not greatly mistaken, be would have found 
mo. trivial ' omus probands.' " This observation I do iro( under- 
atand; and am ready to suppose there is either a misprint, or that 
|rOur correspondent meant to write impossibility. For, leviasi^^ 
jQum sane est onus probandi ; or rather it is self^apparent, that 
okfiderentur, S^e. hive been, and are taken in a different sense 
by D' B. H., M., and others. My department is to point out, 
that these words must be confined to the meaning only in which 
numbers witb myself have accurately translated them by ^* were 
^gain suffering siege/' 

. Verbs in the tense of obsiderentur ever denote incipient, pro- 
gressive^ indeterminate, or connected action or passion. To esta^ 
blisb this rule, let Pbaedrus take the lead : 

Athens^ .fniim^erereii^ sequis legibus : . 
When Athens 1IUS florisliing, 8cc; This happy state-was not roo^ 
mentan^ous and gone; for dtin/7g fAts' 

Procax libertas civitatem miscuit. . 
Again, Uxorem quondam Sol qnum vetlet ducere : 
Qiice on a time.when^oIrAixc2.ajnfWio marry, it vans during f 
%uA in progress of this inclination, that 

'^ Clamorem Hans Suaitulere ad sidera. 
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Next, Ob devoi^tUQif fauce jfium hareret Lupi: 

As a bone bad been devonred, and was sticking in tbe Woirt' 

throaty it "Utas dnring the suffering that 

Mafgno dolore victus coepit singulos 
Illicere pretio, 8lc. 
Now' for Cicero, in his beautifully descriptive epistle : *^ Ex 
Asia rediens cUm ab iBgina Megaram versus navigarem" — On 
my return out of Asia, while I was sailing from .^ina towards 
Megafa, .'/ post me erat ^gina, ante Megara/' See. 

But an entire Number of your Journal, Mr. Editor, might be 
covered with evidence that ** quum compuisi in castra Romani 
rursus obsiderentur" is correctly translated, '' when the Romans 
driven back into their camp were again suffering siege." 

The adverb deinde is quite in its place, and, in my opinion, 
unattended with any obscurity. — It may be literally transited 
henceforth: that is — after the death of the Legate, and the wound 
of the Consul. 

SusHneo has its common meaning; it is quasi, ine^ifift teneo 
sub irruentem aliquem. — There may be a *' paralleF* meaning 
to the Greek verbs oTfyoo and avwriym ; but Dr. Blomfield 
on revisal of his Glossary will desire to be not only parallel. but 
OK the line of truth,, and may perhaps improve it by giving us 
the manifest meaning of arceo or irihibeo, defendo orpropulso. 

Thus, AvfT^viwv V ^Xov Ilvffyos a^ooreyoi, of ^s<ihylus S. 
c. Th., Hostium niultitudinem Turris propulset. This sublime 
Tragedian abounds in Oriental metaphors and Hebraisms. Uuf^ 
yo$ is personified^ and is a close resemblance to the Sd verse of 
the 6 1st Psalm, in which David compares the Almighty to a 
** Tower of strength,*'^ Q^^^D, translated by the Septuaginta 

irufyog 'ktx^os. A similar instance of the personification of Dvp^ 
yos occurs in the (Ed. Tyr. of Sophocles vs. 1 198, 

BavuT(»v.^hiji,£ ^oopot 116^0$ avia-Tus* x. r, X. 

. As to die favorite phrase of Lavy, *' sumtna rerum" it may ap- 
pear vague; it is newei'theless with the. conte;i^t always. intelligible. 
The expression in English which c^mes , aearest to it, and it 
tiie most literal version, is *^ most important isterests/' /' best 
interests/' ^' dearest interests," which will suit almost, every .pas* 
•age. Thus ** Consitia populi, excrcitus vocati, summa rerum^ 
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« For thou haatbeeo a shelter for me, and a i^ron^ Tapsfrfrm the' 
tnemy. 
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ubi avet non admitisseot, dirimerentur/' liv. 1. 36. The 4^ 
creet of the people^ armies called out, their dearest interetta 
might be disturbed uoless the birds had given sanction. In tho 
other sentence which M. has Quoted^ ^ ut summs^ reram pro- 
sperum eventum, ita hand sane mcruentam ancipitisque certami- 
Qis victoriam, Romanis portendit -/' As it portended an event 
iavprable to the dearest interests of the Romans, so (it foretold) 
a victory by no means bloodless, and after a doubtfiil contest. 

J.W. 
Liverpool^ 1st March, 18£2. 



PROLUSIO EPIGRAPHICA 

de Inscriptione Graca in Museo Britanrnco asservata, 
AucTOEK Frio. OsANKt Pkovsssore Jenemsk 



Speciminis loco commentationem hanc edo, qua operi lapi- 
dario^ intra breve temporis spatium edendo, atque ita inscripto, 

Sylloge Liscriptionum antiquarum Graxarum et 
£atinarum, quas in ItinertHus sui$ per Italiam, 
Galliam, et Britanniam factis exscripsit par* 
timque nunc primum edidit F, Osann, 

bono oroine pneludere volui. Corpus hoc inscriptionum per 
singulos fasciculos, quorum primiis, quum verba haec legerisi in 
lucem dudum emissus erit, quibus membris coipprebensum sit, 
etsi in Germania Prospectu opens ampliori ex tabemis librario- 
rum gratis distribuendo satis constat, tamen inter ezterarum 
nationum doctos indoctosque quum prsevideam non defore, 
quibus gratum atque acceptum hoc syntagma titolorum antiquo- 
rum sit, ex re tarn aliorum qiiarn mea esse putavi, si opportuni- 
tate hac oblats usus, de ratione Sylhges hujus, quam Prospectu 
Germanice emtscripto accurate explanavi, in transcursu bic pra^- 
ftrer. Titulorum, quos, si paucos excipis, omnes in itinere 
quatuor his abhinc annis instituto ipse exscripsi^ SyUoge in qui»- 
que Sectioiies dividi commode posse visa esVquamm 
• Prima Marmora Eiginia vulgo dicta, cum aliis in Britannia 

•S^alis; 

'^ecunda Fourmontiorum nee non aliorum in Museo Reffio 
Parisieiiti exstantiain partem ; 
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« 

TtTtia Museorum Ritmanonifn^ Vatieimi tnaiime et Capito- 



* . QMorta Florentinorum ; el 

QiiiiOa aliarum Ilaliae urbiuniy uti Neapofis, Venedanim, 
Mediokmi, etc., et HeW^tiie lapides contin^t. 

Hoc opus, quod ut pluribus eommendeni aptid Viros doctos 
haud opus credo, Jerae, ubi impensa iiiea et cura typis exaratar, 
in libraria Crceckeriay Londini aptid Bohte (4, York Street, Co» 
vent Garden), ParUiis apud Treuttel et Wtirtz, nee uon aliis 
urbibus Europae terrarum primariis prostat. 

Titulus, qui prianim hie editur, ex eorum Eigtniorum eitt, 
quos Auctor Sytiopseot of the ContentBof the British Museum, 
London, 1818. pag. 1S£. monet esse so imperfect as scarcely to 
admit of particmar description. Nuoierabatur, quum anno 
1818. detcribereni, cxcii i. 

HP 

AG 

EPE 

MOZAN 

IZHEPII 

HZMOYZIKH 

XAIAfXNXPYZIAEX 

Kt BilTIONZEZHMAZM 

Inscriptionis hujus, quovis latere tnitfere mutilee, etsi de argu- 
mento difficile e^t certi quid statuere, tanien donariorum conse- 
crationem vel indicem ea contineri, et ;^Xi8Gpy et xi/Sfloriov, quie 
manifeste eruas, perspicue docere videntur. Verba tamen THZ 
MOYZIKHZ vs. 6. ouid sibi velint, assequinon magis potui, 

Jnam cujusnam tempfi dona hsec sint, in Imarmore memorata. 
d a^tatem tituli e forma litterarum conjecturam facere licet^ 
qua eum baud longe post Euclidem arcbontem (Olymp. 94.) 
conceptual fuisse, probabile adniodum fit : id quod praesertim e 
forma litterae i demonsCrari potest. 

Adnotatio, 

. Vs. 2. Athene nomen latere videtur, et mox V9. 4. ANE- 
OHKE, prsMunle nomine viri vel femins consecrantis in MOZ 
terminato. 

Vs. 5. Quum nihil obstet quoniinus hoc donariorum indice 
ea omnia dona, qusB plures per annos pia mente tenipio oblata 
sint,. recensita esse pqtemus, id quod factiim videiiiMs.in^alio 
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titulo ^Ifpnio SjfUoges uoitne Sect* 1. No. X.,' in q«o pnmuso 
UDiuscuj usque archontis nomine ea omnia turn memorantur dona, 
quae cujusque archontatu oblata sint : baud male.miM videor su- 
spicari^ litteris EPII initium novi arcbontatus significaii, atque 
quum unius tantummodo Aibenieoiium arcboniis nomen a littera 
I incipiaty scilicet Xensneti, auo munere anno post £uclidem 
functi — nam Xenippi arcbontis nomen e Fastis Atticis CorsiiHis 
Fast. Att. T. 4. p. 68. seq. bene > deievit — supplendum fere 
esse EPIiENAINETOYAPXONTOZ. At certo h»c, scio, 
pede non incedunt. 

Vs. 7. A fine supple EXflN, pone quam vocem numerus, 
quot in ^^^^ fuerint yfwrla^ excidit. XXiSwv iisdem fere verbis 
inter donaria tempio consecratain alio titulo, quem ex Cbandlen 
Inscr* Antiq. P. II. No. IV, 2. vs. 33. p. 54. Aug. Boeckbius 
Staatsham haltung der Athener, Tab. v. No. xii, 6. accura- 
tius edidit/ memoratur^ ;^XiSc0y xptio'ia S^cov d. . X>aim¥ autem 
quid sit, Pbavorinus p. 1867>35. ed. Basil, bene his docet: 
XXadwvtSt xoVjttoi 60V ai ywaixts vf^) roi; ^pa')(lo(riy elaitaci ^oMn 
xal rou; Tgax!^Mv$ [lege rol$ T(a^r^\oi$J] Inter ornamenta mulie- 
bria etiam alii ^XMvm referunt, veluti Hesjchius b. v. Pollux 
7, 9d. Idem 5, 99- bene addit vocem etiam de pedum anniUis 
dici, quod vox ;^Xi$a>yoirov$ confirmat. Cf. Winckelmanni Opp. 
omn. ed. Meyeri, T. 5. p. 57. Plurn de b. v. dabit Schnei- « 
denis Lex. GrafC. ed. novas. Quonam autem modo ^XiiBav xp^ 
via iyaw explicandus sit^ non ita facile liquet. Boeckhius 1. c. 
T. 2. p. 309. vernaculo sermone interpretatus est eine Sparge 
mit zehn Goldstiickchen, vereor, ut recte, si quidem v. Gola- 
9tuckchen niimos aureos intellexit. Vocem enim xft)^lo¥ etsi ne« 
gari non potest de pecunia numerata subiode dici, quod auno- 
tarunt Sturzius Lex. Xenopbonteo b. v. T. 4..et Reiskius In- 
dice iEschinis b. v. p. 1214.9 tamen quum idem Boeckbius alio 
sui operis locoy pag. 213. T. 2., bene monuerit, ap^piov. et 
yjmm etiam de argento et auro nondum percusso dici^ banc 
potius significationem vocis hie prsetulerim, quum praesertim 
massas artificiose elaboratas intelligis, veluti globuloa in rosa- 
rum vel nescio quam aliam formam figuratos, quibus arniillae 
exonwi 9olebant. V. Caylus Recueil d'Antiquiiis, T. 5. tab. 
OS. 

Vs^8. KifidoTiovde quavis maxime /ignea css/n,. in qua. siccum 
quodvis condatur, dictum inprimis inter dona.memoratur sacro' 
vovenda. V. tituium e schedis Boeckbii a Carolo Ottofiido 
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MUIer JUgfti^karum lihio p. I6t). ecKtiim.* Stiidas T. 2, |>4 

dl£. Ktfiarris xoi xWi; Sia^tfir fn 4 fuv x/ori; fl; jMroBo^^v :loTiy 
l$«<r/ub4T^y, 4 Si 'xi/9cfl(ri( i^r/cov xal xfi|funraw : qnft fere :eU«fa 
Scboliastae verbsi auni ad Aristophan* £quit. 1219- Vide etiiiQi 
lapidem Chaodleri supra laudtUuoii ia qoo que.donaria tempti 
niinutiora inemorantur, cibotiis condita dicuatur, unde de usu 
haruin cistarum in.templis necessario coDJecturam capere licet. 
In usu privato pecuniae condendas xifioorog et xtfiiriw iuHerviebat : 
cf. Lyaias in Erato^th. p. 390. Keisk.^ Xenoph. Anab. 7) 5, 14. 
Quare cista? hae. pleruinque clauatro oiunitae: v. Deniostben. in 
Ariatogit. p. 788. seq. Vitiose in Isidore, Orig. 20. 9. p- 13^^ 
47. ed. Godofredi vulgatum : Cibutcm Gracuin nomen eit, 
quod nos arcam dicimu$. Denique de vocia aignilicationey qua 
pro o-opep niortuorum dicatur^ lubet baec annotare : '' * x i|3^Xioy. 
Plutarch. Conviv. Septem Sapient. T. 2. p» 148. ed. Xyl. sTioH 
Aoy atAqwKW rtivyjptiT^ h Kifioklm ff-yi^pofibsyov. Idem significat 
vox quod sequiori aetate xi/Swriov plerumque appeilatur^ veluti 
apud Zonaram Lex. T. 8. p. 179* £tymoI. M. p. 412, 99. 
Z^aorpov, to xi/SoStiov — xugtv^g i/i ^oXlifti <rdfoV- PolJci>.7, TSO. 
10, 150. Moschopulua ad Hesiodi Op. 600. p. Id6«6.ed.' 



' Operse pretium videtur hanc iuscriptionem memorabilem in ^gina. 
insula repertani hinc repetere : 

IIIAI : II : AAY 

.E : II •: ZlAHPIAEIOrHZ -1111: 
KAPKINIl : II ; iYAINATA 
. AEHAAEIPTPON • I • KIB 
ilTOl : III : IKPIAPEPltOE 
AOZENTEAHOPONOZ • I • 

AI^POZ : I : BAOPA : lim OPON 
OZMIKPOZ : I : KAINH : ZMI 
KPA : I ; BAePONANAKAIZ - » 

INEXON : I : KIBXITIAMIK 
APA Mil: BAOPONYPOKPAT 
IPION : I : KIBHTIONPAA 
T/ : I •: ENTOIAM^IPOAEI 
filTAAEXAAKIONeEPM 
ANTHPION : I : XEPONIPT 
PON : I : ♦lAAA • II : PEAEKYZ : I : 
AOXAOZ : I : MAXAIPIA : 111: 
KAINA i II : XAAKIONEr 
AOTHPION : I • APYTTIXO 
Z : I :• HOMOZ : I : 
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Heinsii. Utnr Iwc vocb nieiKKMie^ tentaiiriiiiii viticsum Evagrii 
loconny qui ite in Hittom Eccleswit* £, 5. p. 887. ed. Mogunr. 
feitur : Ei4a tA mmtiffm rov luftvp^ imjhuirm k^9C9a hrm ^of» 
Ww httfJlptmnfi f^mnfiiv Syioi xoXoSriy. Val€k4Miariu8 Animadv. ad 
Ammon. ^, 19. p« 156, de mendo in- ¥• (uacfAf recte suflpicand, 
non idem recte id levasse videtur, ^uum yAApn coiijicerer. 
Equidem hoc loco Evagrium credidenm ad Latinam rei appel- 
latiooem alludere, quae nine etiam in GraBcam lin^uam transiitj 
area: quare jfpxav correxerim. Aliud enim quid sotiat vox 
fiMpa, quam ut bic recte locum habere potoit : cf. Hesycb. v. 
KmfHmpctfT.2. p. 150, Toupii Emend, in Suidam T.2. p. 137. 
ed. Oxon. Philemon. Lex. Tecbnol. 181. p. 66. Sophocles 
fragm. Tyrus xv, S. (apud £lian. H. Animal, l^, l6.) In 
Si*hoi|. Nicandri Theriac. 211. *Ew9Mj ^fahtt ri hiXi^rijgiov^ tot 
n wka, TW¥ A^atff i% fiatftoif k^yvutaif lege Ix {JMiSpm p^ywreu. 
Inter GloAsas Isidori p. 4. et Ptthoeanaa p. M. ed. Godofredt 
editor, Arijb, marim&rum puhinaria, ubi reponas mecum 

ZEZHMAXMENONf quod in citolo ftequitar, poshum pro 
k^pttyiff-jMyoy : qua significatione vox apud Jlemosth. in Boeo- 
lum p« 9gQy 16. Reiak. £! fb^ vtffi^iiM^Jum ^ cwifi% rm i^/voiv^ 
et Dinarchum exstat, teste Harpocratione pag. 160. ed. Gronov. 
obi corrige o-fo-iifuttf'ftlyeoy — icfpayifrii^hm, eo ducente iectiooe 
Godicis Darmstadiensis in Thierschii Act. Philol. Monac. vol. .S* 
&8C. 4. p. 268. excerpta. Adde tituli inediti fragmentum nuper 
publici juris fieictum a Bceckhio India Leetionum in Univenitate 
JJit. Berolinenn per semettr. asiiv. ISIT , luUfendarumf p. 5. 
Ktii [ol rmitdm rm (mbv] ^woamnyifrwv xoA avYxXnofrcov ret$ iifog 
rw iinaiMiiou %ci ffva^i/Mtviiriw rtS^ r&¥ r^f ^Ah^vatasrafUeus. 

Dabam Jena ipsis Cdendis 
nu Junii^ ci^iacccxxii. 

• • • , 

 Propinav|Diua bee verba ex opere Qrpis moz describeodOy Andarw 
4ilfiervatum¥Miune0 Gr^cu, fn'acipue H. Siephani Thaaurd Lin^ Orm- 
c»y an^eadtf eorrigendkvS Mcriptarum : in quo, ne de aliis aecessiotiibut 
dicaniy H. Stephani Tbesaurd sUtqueC voedbulonim millia e ledptis um 
ediiis quam ineditis collecta addentnr. 
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And trifles for choice nuittersy worth a spunge ; 
As children gathering pebbles' on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 3S5. 

« 

Oritics on modern Latin are sometimes in danser of mistak- 
ing a genuine ancient phrase for a modernism. Ine above re- 
mark was suggested to us by the following passage, among many 
others occurring in diflFerent authors : 

£gres8aB thalamis Scyreides ibani 

Ostentare choroa promissaque sacra verendis 
Hospitibus. Stet AchilL ii. ^46. 

Had this occurred in a modern Latin poet of our own country, 
it would have been denounced by some as an Anglicism, only 
less barbarous than the inscription on the lamous ll>rd Talbot^r 
sword, ** Sum ensis Taiboti; pro vincere inimicos meos.** 
Again, in the same passage: 

Ut leo; roatemo quum raptus ab ubere mores 
Jccepit, pectique jubas, hominemque vereri 
Edidictt. nuUasque ruit nisi jussus in iras. 

lb. 18d. 
Anglice, ''has learnt manners." Perhaps too the following 
Knes, from the same book, might have been charged with tsim 
iiitiii, though for a differeat reason : 

Ast ego vel primse pnerilis fabula culpas^ 
Narrabor famulis, aui dissamuhua tacebo : , 

Ib.d7«. 
(if indeed the reading be correct.) 

. The following verses, from Polybius, may be added as a sup^ 
^ement to those collected from the earlier Greek Authors by 
Cscilius Metellus in former numbers of the Journal. They 
ate but a few of the instances contained in Pol^bins, and are to 
be attributed to his general carelessness as a writer. 

Reliq. Lib. viii. 12. 
6ouxtf8(Sii( iari>Jin, xai frwnyyltreLi — lb. 13. 
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fiivw^ SuyaiTO o-yfAyLvrpMieu [^po$- hAyov — I b . 1 5 . 
"Aparog ii Xputriyovog^ vjfiifwraros. lb. ^S, uU. 
xa) wpwTW §ls vwatigof e^tktiXvtds — X. 3. 

cwnayiuL SiiXwy, tou( /xiv ^ftiirei^ nr) — Ib« ld« 
vvy T^ooToy^ euSf Sivri^y, voioJ/cfta — xu 5. 
. K«} TOif jxcr «uiroi/> St/o y^ y^vatf o\ roVf— lb. 18. 
Two aUo occur in a quotation from Theopompus in viii. II. 
'X!606tg, hlpia neit Tp^iniye, roiyot^tw-* 
nijTuov ix^vras, oin§ robf ^ai<rrfeiy^v«^r— (reading of Sttida«.) 

' The Quarterl}^ Reviewer .(^lo. LIII. Art. C^moens) is severe 
on a passage in the Lusiad, where Venus and the sea-n^niphs 
are introduced an intcrft^ring to preserve Vasco de Ganaa's fleet 
from a reef of rocks^ the goddess herself ^' settinjg them the ex- 
ample, by putting her breast against the prow of Vjama's vessel, 
and in that roamier shoving it off.'' This betise, however, seems 
to be onl^r a perversion of the passage in Viigil, where Cymo- 
doce and the other transformed nymphs meet the fleet of ^neas : 

Dixeraty et dextra discedens-.impulit altam, . 
HaMd.ignara n^udii pMppipo : fugit ilia per unfl)|is. 
Ocior et jaculo et ventos, a^ahtc) s^gitta* 
Inde alias ceierant cprsus. . ^Q. X. £46. 

In the ingenious dissertation on the ^olic digamma, in the 
same Number, the critic has omitted to notice (p> 6 1;) that tha 
instances of hiatus, io Virgil are more especially, confined to 
words derived from the Greek, as in* two of the. instances whidl 
he has quoted from the first^mentioned poet, '^ ^oas [read £o»] 
Atlantides/' and *' Neptuoo MggtoJ* We forbear to multiply 
insttinces, of which Virgil is full. So in the later Latin writers, 
who in other cases were remarkably sparing of the hiatus ; 
Et Cyane, etsAnapus, et Ortygie Aretbusa. Sil. Ital. xiv. 

We may take this opportunity of quoting the only instance of 
the kind which occurs in Claudian : 

' Hffic sacris aniinata Numae: huic fuloiina vibrat 
' iJiipiter. ' .-^e Laud^ Stilich. in. l67. 

In the same poem also a solitary ipstance occurs of the , length- 
ening a short syllable 6n the score of cs^^ura : . - - * * 

Jllluft ut Phoebus ad'limen constitit antri. , , j i« 441. 

Now that we are criticising the critics, "we cahnotiielp no- 
tiring a trivial error of a writer in the Monthly Censor, ^o. I., 
who, in reviewing a( -work" on 'the <:Ioniah Islands, chastises 
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the ^tbor for writing ika xmmi b£ a *Ge{]3)fiIl€iiiah ;tdwn ibiee 
different wa^s, and all wrong. It is singular that the re* 
viewer himself should^ after all, be mistaken in the orthography : 
he corrects Pa/ie«-*the true name is Pal6. The historical dis- 
coveries which the critic quotes from his author, relative to thje 
exploits of the Cephallenians in tlfePeloponnesian war previous 
to the siege of Troy, are not, as he supposes, unparalleled : we 
have read, in a popular collection of anecdotes, of the arrest of 
a thousand Acbsans by a Roman -Praetor, on suspicion! of a con- 
spiracy to betray their country into the hands of the king of 
Persia ; and the writer of a work intended for the uscf of schools^ 
after mention of the disastei^s incurred by Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, subjoinsj that the Athenian^ were amply avenged 
by their general Epaminondas, who carried- fire and sword to 
the very walls of Sparta. Philip of Macedon (or we are mis- 
informed) has been severely • censured by a modern political 
writer for his interference in the Peloponnesian war ; and • old 
Lilly has an anecdote respecting the sarne monarch (Euphues, 
p. 77-8.) : " I have heard of Themistocles^ which havtnjg 
offended Philip the king of Macedonia, and could in no way 
appease bis anger, meeting his young son Alexander, took him 
in his amies, and met Philip in the face (qu. ev ofifm&i) ; Philips 
seeing the smiling countenance of the childe, was well pleased 
with rhennistocles/' Nor is this wonderful^ if, as Pope reports 
in the prooemiiim (o one of his satires on Curll, (where he 
seems to have had some curious passages of this sort in view,) 
th^ same Themistocles, for a bribe, *' let in the Goths and Vart^ 
dais into Carthage, whereby they most barbarously put out the 
other eye of the famous Hannibal; as Herodotus hath it in his 
ninth book of Roman Feasts and Festivals/' 

Where are the following words of Plutarch to be found i 06^ 
Vvoy Si (Tifjuyiv iiKOva'ai yafJ^erri^ Xsyouo-ig^, "Aviff ov fto/ fO'O'i xa$q- 
yi}T^$ xai ^lAoVo^Of aai SiSao-xaXo^. rcny xaAX/(rr»y XAi 6tnnirai¥. 
We notice them as the origin of Pope's line, . 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend* 

BOIflTOS. 
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N CI. JL No. XLIII. p. 156—171. exstant a me. primum 
edita duo Eoripidei Phaethontis Fragmenta, cum Auootatir 
onibiw Bulnectis. Fragmeuta eadem nuper edidit et Gor 
dofredua Heraiannus, notaaque addidit in Disaertatioin^ 
Limiensi solenniter acripta, quae typis iterom nupenime 
vulgatur, meis quo^ue amH>tatioiiib«is adjectia, in Miscel- 
Lw. Critic. Hildesiensibus, T. i. Part. 1. Veieor igitur 
se supervacaoeom aliquid facere videar^ fragmeuta ilia 
deuuo tractaturas. Inest tamen in Hennanni dictis, quod 
Bontam mei qoam Hennanni causa, leniter animiidyerti 
debet Poteram eqoidem gravius aliquid in Henuannoia 
ingerere ; Tenun cousulto me ab isto acribendi more absti^ 
pxki, unde nihil nisi dedecoa in literaa bumaniores reportari 
acieL 

Henuanni verba sunt, '' Baigesius unde fragmeuta ista 
acceperity non dixit. A Bekkero tamen accepisse puto, ai 

Siidem n^n nisi in pancissimis aliam scripturam, quam 
ekkems, exlubuit." 

Egregia profecto est Hennanni haecce coigectara, et, quo 
aomine vereor ne non pleraeque suspiciones Hennanni pos- 
siot appellari, yerissima. Ipse etenim palam dixi firag^ 
menta esse ab Immanaele Bekkero descripta; etsi non 
aperte dixi me fragmeuta a Bekkero per Dobraeum accer 
l>isse. 

Itemm, judice Hermauno^ 'Vficagmeuta ilia Burgesii cfour 
j^cturis non multam profici videntur.^' 

Atqui Hermannas ipse ter meas conjecturas comprobat, 
totidemque meas pro suis venditat, et bis meas Bekkero tri- 
buit. Jure igitur Optimo statuit Hermannus ** Buif esium 

girpauca attulisse, quibus uti quis possit.'' Dolere scilicet 
ermaunus videtur sibi non licere meis conjecturis saepius 
uti, seu, rectius ut dicam, abuti. 

Verum enimvero quantum aut quantillum de me profecerit 
Hermannus, non ambitiose persequar : neque verbis Her- 
manni meos labored vilipendentis respmidere volo. Istis 
jam satis responsum est ab Hildesiensibus Editoribus, Her- 
manni convicia iterare nolentibus, utpote falsa, aut cetia 
literis Grands nihil profutura. 

Licet Bekkerus ipse maximam m jmrtem felidssime se 
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expedisiAi e scriptom Codida qnain intriGatiMtiiiayTefltigia 
tamen aliqnoties litentmiiiy quas MS. ^dhibet, dcseiere 
videtar. Id abande liquet ex Apograpbis dhiobns Hasear 
nis penes HeimannQiiiy e qnflras altemm amice com^irat 
cum apograpbo tertio, quod Dobra» amicus in nsiim For- 
son! quondam deacripsit Hinc eveait, at ipse deceptns 
aliquantisper, facerem coDJectaias, quas ondttere debai, 
qnas vero facere debai, nt omitterem. Utramqae en a tatti 
none demum corrigere toIo et possum, ope Tarianim leeti- 
onom, quas singulaquaeque ex illis quinque jam conmiemc^ 
ratis apograpbis exhibit; e quibus duo Bekkeriana no^ 
tantnr B. 1. 2. Haseana duo, H. 1. 2. at D. illud penes 
Jdobrseum. 

2. B. 1. 2. HEPA FAP OT BEMIC. At H. 1. 2. BEPA 
FAP OTK 4IAI. Inde erue UEPA PAP OTK EAl. De la 
permittit alibi depravato vid. mea in CL JL No. XLIV . 
p. 37. et No. XL V n. p. 125. et ad Tro. 828. ubi Thucydides, 
Euripides, et Sophocles emendantur. Emendari quoque 
debet Demosth. de Coron. p. 147. §. 122. legendo t\ jxiv ySttg 
V^ hCf^ iXXA — ripf '£AAat^ Artfuray ^t^oi Ceoiranr ^Ahf^OLiw 
kft) Iwvrm vice oSo-ay — wraw : ubi Valckenaer in Not. MSS; 
penes Dobrseum legebat 9irrm : quod tueri potetmnt mea 
ad JBsch. Eom. 265. sed \Anwmri&ce confinnat conjectura 
PoTSoni ad Toup. iv. p. 461. legentis Vamm vice i^^yrwv in 
Eurip. Suppl. 232. ubi citare poterat Demosfli. p. 148. §• 
96. rm vifMn oint, Uvrm, et Isaei verba p. 80. y^/tto; o^ tS, nee- 
uon Iph. A. 892. Oux wt t) €rvyx9KE6m. 

3. B» 1. 2. rvyx^^^S >• • • • XJnde ipse olim conjeci frf- 
TDjAog^ collate Sofii. Trach. 1064. iroei^ hnrrvfMs ytyAs* Hane 
meam dohjecturam Bekkero tribrnt Hermannus. Veram 
H. 1. 2. ITIXAAIIU flN. Unde erai potest Tvyx^^ rt TflN 
AITJUN. Hennannus edidit <reif M 9n. 

5. B. 1. 2. )»juu» 0ffp/xoy i}Xiou. H. 1. 2. AIIMABEMON- 
NAIOV. Ihi leAei JnMAenoc HAIOT. Certe postulatnr 
aliquid cam ^Kkirrm per antithesin conventurum. 

7. B. 1. 2. farfi Tong; vf^xiif ou ndkf^ Xr/^. Inde erui 
tlirtp — 'frifoxt xodx ix\»f — piobante Hecmanno* At H. 1. 
% nam TACmilE^TNOrKAKncAEIIL Unde confirma- 
tar Elmslei conjectura ov xax&g -* 

8. H. 1. ArrorcXPONn, H. 2. siaa X* In utroque c 
mutatur in O. B. 1. 2. cam rep xP^v». In MS. foftasse oUm 
fait fHUTji IJV9 xp^Y- Similiter in Med. 882. M SS< vetusticares 
it^Koi m xf^vff : recentioiM r^ : quod in Blom. A. e 2da. maira 
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exstat pro Var. lect. Porsonds ipse volt aWot (rw xP^fV * 
cni favet Trach. 302. Adi qnoqoe Lobeck. ad Ajac.^p. 443. 
legitar tamen &KXA r^ XP^ ^^'^^ '^ Sbpb. El. 1013. Elms* 
leins qnidem inteHigit axxi r» XP^^ tandem aliqufindo, mo- 
netque idetii Talere kKKa vDv. Vernm aK>A w¥ tempus 
ptaesens, kkKi, r^ XS^V ftiturnm significat. 
.' 9. B. 1. 3. apxu fftrQita yap (tm firi ^niBrj Xsyfiv. HL 1. 3. 
APKEI nEnOIMAJAICEMH^ETJHEIN^. Inde debet erui 
'Apnil' iriitucfjMi cLKk^ ci jut^ ^fsuSij voeiv. Verane an falsa ma- 
ter diceret pro certo Phaethon habere non potuit; potnit 
•qmdem pro cefto habere eain nihil falsnm meditari. 
' Qqod ad Crasin in ai, a, vid. mea ad JBsch* Ekim. 939. 
Quod ad sententiam^ cf. Nicomach. in Grot. Exc. p. 883. 

yOlho^g iFhceiffiLat xeu rei Aoi^a ft^ A^Xsi. 

: 10. B.i:-2. xtti yitp M^ tl^oo dofMov. H. 1.2. KAIIAIAA 

XIAM^^. Ibi lat<Dt fortasse x«i yap AC KATd HEAAN. Et- 
enim Chori adventas jam e longinquo per clamorem signi- 
ficabatnr. 

11. B. 1. 2. a^ irarpog , .rag yaiiov$. H. 1. 2. AIIIATPO' 
PIOIAJIPIMOL Hermannas inde eruit XO/M/lMEiVOn Mihi 
veio piaeet, ob illttd veupof^iy eraere IN A AATPEIC KOPH" 
MA CI calfcovt. Hujusmodi res domesticas in scenam in£ene 
(COQsaeverat Euripides^ ab Aristopbane idcirco derisus ; qui 
penjuam- opportune servavit, ni fallow Eoripideom ii^ Pac. 

58* Ka\ f i)<r}y, £ Zw, r/ tots ^keCw votfiv ; 'Tixop^fia xarciiw* 

fiTi 'xxo^ffi ri^v 'EXkaBa : ubi citatur Eastath. IK N. p. %!, 

.43=9299 41. tKXQptiv *EXXeiayj xoojxcpS/a \iyu ro ixxevovv xa) ex- 
xaialpm da-ii xai ia'apouro xaroi T^g fiKoxaK^Ufjuivag olxiag. 

13. B. 1. il. xMrix»f'>oi^ H» 1. 2. UANXHMEP^. Inde 
potest erni KAN ATXNOT MEPEI, lychmrum vice. Certe 
nequit intelligi vk^x^^^H o^/^<^'« 

14. B. 1. 2. BTMinCIN EICOAOTC AOMfiJN. H. 1. 2. 
OTMAIIEINA. Inde eniHS ^r/i4 UNEI MAA HJEf ACBO- 
AOC. 

15. B. 1. 2. uwvou. H. 1. 2. uirvovg . . Neqne %rvou— neque 
tmifwg — ixXiirfiy.Grdoce dici potest. Latet^ ni fallor^ T;^^ 
Syntaxis est aiiel^ 'lx'^^^> IxXimy iruXag, 

19. Anttstrophica ante Hermannum detexit Elmsleins in 
Notis MSS. penes me. 

23. B. 1 . 2. 8n«/>ff<ri Xmrav. H. 1. 2. AENAPfiNKA EINHN. 
Ibilatet SwSpflv SXfiiyi}y. 

25. B. 1. 2. opipevoiitva yooig. H. 1. 2. OrrOPBTOMENA* 
teON. Hie latet vox Arttp. Vid; mea ad M^h- Snppl. 58. 
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96. B. 1. 2. ffoXujJpnm. H- 1. 2. NOAWPAMA. Undo 
alii aliquid erueot. 

27. B. 1. 2. <r\)fiyyoLi I oupifiotron. H. 1. 2. ETPinecJO' 
ECTIAN. Egregie Bekker. cupiyyx^. At male oupt/Sarai: 
auod frustra Herm^nnu^ tuetur contra Poraoaum ad Hec. 
208. Olim conjeci OlOBOTAl^ quod vix et ne vix qaidem 
differt ab OECTIAN. 
' 28. Olim volui irolfj^fot S* Sirerod, et hodie volo. 

29. ipx^vrai conjecit Elmsleius. 

> 35. Conjecturam axaroi, pro axoyroi in B. 1. 2. H. 1. 2. 
sibi vindicat nescio quis Germanus teste Hasio apud GaiL 
Philologue IV. p. 107. 

43. vpoTOfov conjecit Elmsleius ante Hermannom. 

44. B. 1. 2. xoo-jtMiv vfMVMoo $c ds(r9roo-t;yflov. H. 1.2. KOC- 
JlfOrN TMENAinN JEJECnOCTNT^^. Ilhid «x» pertinet 
ad V. 52. • 

45. ffayt J in ayii post me correxit Hermannus. 

47 et sqq. Ita lego, £vaft«poi Trgoa-mtrai MoXiral toairog airiow^ 
*Enriya,qiua t** si Se Tu^a n rexoi^ Eot^hv fiapeT uv f^o/Sov mjx^^e f^ori;^. 

Vox ultima latet in ^AlC, quod H. 2. exfaibet: cujos vice 

B. 1. 2. 4)txoi;. At H. 1. ^AOIC. Merops, Denm sciscitatus 

de nuptiis futuris, responsum secundum videtur accepisse. 

48. B. 1. 2. tpatrog amjovir. H. 1. OPAC BEAMTC^ H; 

2, ouncA. rc. 

51 et sqq. Epodica ad legem Euripideam a me primo de- 
tectam sic constitui debent : 

. ' *. 6p/5«Tflti ^ eS TO ^60^ yifJiMV riXog 

fiokv^s TO XoiTToy jBu xa\ %iqa y ^oc 
XKj-a-ofuivoL vpoiTefi- 
av ' Tfiivatov* 
aeio'M ^iXov 
^i\90v $e<riroT0cy 
• tfo; ^Scoxff XS^^^S ixpotvs 

irco TsAe/flc 

yAjbbceir aoi8«. 
Inter haec B. 1. 2. opi^freci $e ro ^m% yajxa>y reXo^ H. 1. 2. 
OPIZEIAPXE T04^A0C PAMilN /O/lON. Mox B. 1. 2. to Sq 
iror fwxflMj «y». H. 1. 2. To AHHOIO TITKATEEPn, Uteris 
/T minio inductis. Inde erui /SoX^j ro Xoiwov f3 xai weg« y' 
1^01 quod postremum latet in ?x^> 4°^ literas exhibent H. 
1. 2* in y. 44. voci W^oo-uvsov s^bjectas. Construe to Xoi^of 
/SoXij; Ip^ot TiXp; fS xa) ire^a yff. Per to Xoivev /3oX^^ intellige 
Vesperem : quod tempus inter nuptialia fuit celebratnra. 
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Fomula l^ii rlxo^ est pwba. Cf. Pron^. IS. ne€Bbii 4e locu- 
tione fS xoA vipa yi satis jam dixi ad JSseb. Enm. 318. eC kt 
a. Jl No. XXVI. p. 372. 

: 55. B. 1. 2. H. 1. 2. ffXMii. Dobraeios ante HennanDiim tSaw*. 
58. B. 1. 2. irpo 8afM»9. H. 1. 2. «oXit«. Latet aliquid, 
fortasse wA makSn. 

60. B. 1. 2. Tf jvAot/v. H. 1. TwrV)vy. H. 2. n/riA^vy. Ipse 
olim probavi Si^Xow, quia rex et praeco idem fai4^ Unde 
hoc ictverim, quaerit UeroiaDiHis. S^pDndeo, e verbis x^ifCfr- 
<rw fieuriXifiov — Fateor tamen hodie meum in ea re peci^atutiw 
Rectius rgrnXow tuetur Hermannos. 

68. B. 1. 2. w ru H. 1. 2. ex emendatione m irc. 

70. B. i. 2. H. 2. avTisSdtvSm^. H. 1. «if»(9«avBay. Her- 
mannus edidit aha V tdven, iia, interpretatus, Jndieo reveraf" 
tiam regis, precorque felicitatem. Atqui 6<r/a noa Cfr«Qce 
dicitur reverentia, ueque «Vat felicitm. Longe prae^tat meum 

1. B. X. 2. ^ijwww. H. 1, BEPHION. H. 2. eEIHION. 

2. B. 1. 2. ffft(»ayi|. H* 1. 2. f/t<pv. 

3. B. 1. 2. Sef40u; vtxuy. H. 1. 4QMeT. H. 2. AOMEIL 
Ibi latere suspicor vooem AQAION^ Scripsit fortasse Euf 

ripides ovx oio'tr* ai^d^y yf xuy. 

4. B. I. 2. nOCJC nOC/C MOAnAICI on rAMHAIOIC 
H. 1. 2. T/e£/C noC/C Jf£2V0iV, ceteris omissis. Mox B. 
1. 2. MOAUAIC ATTEinAPOENOIC HFOTMENOC. H. 1. 
AIOAIAIAN ATIEinAPBENON. H. 2. AIOAJAIANTICIHAP- 
BENON. In utroque deest ^youfuvo^. Inde potest erui 
facillime 

lETC TIC QUA MEAUOTCAN EN FAMHAIOIC 
AIQAIAA MOTCAN UAPBENETM AfEI NOMQIC, 
i. e. Uis Ti; lira ftfXff'Oua'ay AloXl^a iiwcmf iv yafo^Xlots yoftoi^ eiyu 
irapiiviUfAa, De formula i^U— of 2e cf. Hec. 8i38. ^oyyeig \tiva 
Ipb. T. 294. iivM fiuxiiiuaTa Suppl. 281. i^Xfftoy Uicay. De 
phrasi ly yajxisX/oi; — yo/xoi^ cf. Tro. 352. fU>Mr% yafir^Xiois. 
De Musa ^olica, cf. dictum Lasi apnd Athen. p. 624. 

F. Sjxy^y avaywv AloXihet xeii fie^fifipofkw iffMviav,' De irapSinuffi' 

pro TFOLpSivov, cf. Hipp. IJL. TcMims ^«iStfuj»0tra. De mora yir- 
ginem ducendi ad spoasi a^es trita sunt omnia- Hyme- 
naso audito^ Clymena pompam naptialem appropinquate 
inteUigit. 

6. Ante Hermpumum Dobraous pi 4»iFatoy« Mox idem no- 
perrime coijjecit ov vfakayiAw* Herr^miiMB 4if¥>k^, qo% 
q^icquid turbidum est, significari affirmat. Credat Jndaeus^ 
nohego. 
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6: Ante Heimoiimnii Dobnew hnlyrT', tUt^ tfuOks, ad- 
jutas ijaodamiiiodo co nj ec U ira mea litM^ iyxfu^ 

9. B. J . tm tfgm xts vo. B. 2. nff ^puo xfnoi wotnt : quo niod<l 
Bttppfere Totdermit Dobraeiis et Ehnsleicis. 

10. B. 1. r^p ... B. 2. ^fayiti^fuu : uti ipse sopplevevaM 
<>pe Eorip. Iph. T. 1872. 12. B. 1. c^. B. 2. opfc^ 

13. B, 1. 2. •rri^ T« WTfmr. H. L 2. •( ^wra tf^nprr'* 

14. Haec doqiiitar non Cbonis^ qui jam e so^na exieA^ 
ut opinor, post v. 12. 'Eirf ry«r', el«, $fi^. TOmm ccetns ili^ 
eujns adyeDtum Clymeaa jam prospexerat, naptias cclc- 
braturuK. 

15. Omncs oSofftcK Ante Hermamittm Dobraeus ae/E^fuy. 

16. " l^imn vvnUm, quod Don intdlexit Borgesiqs, quid 
esset yel ex Homero Jx. ^. 470. didicisse debebat." Ita 
Hennaiiims; qui tamen locam ab eo citatum non satis ipse 
didicit. Ibi enim xwia ^pwv" A^rsfLi^ ^Tforif^ intellexit Her- 
maimas ope Latinae versionis domittajerarum Diana agrestu.» 
Ipse vero, qui versiooes Latinas soleo contemnere, ita intd- 
ligenda esse verba Homeri statuo, 'A^tfu^ woma^ aypoWpn 
Aipfov, Diana scilicet plenunque vinua, fait eo tempore prse 
ira feris agrestior, ideoque /xaAa velK&re — xai oye/tioy faro fuit^v, 
Metro taadem reperto hodie volo Tat kgirmv kwayatyov %a^- 

18. B. 1. 2. Wfn4ta$ . . H. 1. ytijx^ia. H. 2. NTMMAC ^AiK, 

Inde erait Hermann. vup^^T, 6^8lxm, Atqui phrasis ist^ 
Graecis fait inaudita. 

SO. B. 2. rw. B. 1. (Tta^ si recte Bekkeri maaum perr 
spicio. Mox vice vfo^vyiorw elim volai hodieqoe volo vfcw 
fyyief : cni metmm favet. Hermannos vnlt f^oyoCvyi a^ — 
At qaomodo Amor dici possit [Mfot^i^ ipse fortasse probe 
scit Hermannus. Id quidem Grseci nesciunt. 

21. Ciimioandi stadio abteptus in me totu^ ruit Herman- 
nus propter malam, oti inquit, interpretationemA qnam gl. 
Hesychianad ptomalgavL Atqui nihil tale feci. ContuU 
quidem, nihil amplius, verba Poeta& incerti apud Hesych* 
in Urnki^ cum dicto Eubuli apud Athen. p. 568. E. Notuiam 
meam Hermannus aut noluit aut non potuit intelligere. 

Ibid. B. 1. 2. xpviTTeis. H. 1. 2. AATON. Latet ibi vel 
AAJIIN vel KAAJIIN. }3^uhcupatur "Epmg'xK'ffiovjj^os 6aXi(Mov 
. * * .' ' 

in Hipp. 541. et halouxos 6bos in Aristsenet. ii. 5. Exstat 

tamen iavn^ in Sapph. Fragm. apud Etymol. V. ipsa : unde, 
servate imtcmf, alii melias f^quid emere poterunt» 

23* B. 1. 2. a r«y fieyw, H. L. 2* hwv^ov, Latet hie ali- 
quid, si^acftoribus oommendandum. 
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NOTICE OF 

DECIMI J. JUVENAIIS e.t A. PJSRSII 
FLACCI SATIRJE; ex edd. Rupe6ti et 
K(£Nio, BxpuRGATiB. Acccdunt, i« gratiam Ju- 
ventutis, Nota ^uadtm Avglkt uripta. Londini. 
In Mdib. Valpian. duod. 6s. Qd. 

AiiTHOUGH this Editioy is expreasly intended . for acliools, 
and eminently calculated to instruct the j^oung student^ by 
e;^pliuning the diflScultiea of the author in a set of cksM^ a^d 
judicious notes, yet the maturer scholar will find . in^ it Aiuch 
critical matter worthy of his attention. The editor thus mo- 
destly introduces his labors : 

** hi this little edition of two Homan satirists » whose works are 
in nuylern times usually united in the press» the te&tof Ruperti 
in his last edition has been foUowed in the Qne, and tiiat of 
K<iMiig in the other; suppressing carefulfy in each, aUch pas- 
sages as, on accoimt of their indelicacy, are unfit for the eye of 
youth. 

'^ Public opinion seem.i to have declared infavof of theutiGty 
of appending to editions of the classics used for the {Hirpose 
of conveying the earliest instruction, a body of notes in Uie ver-« 
naeylar tongue, in preference to Latin. The latter arereiuc* 
tantly coinulted^ and in some instances may be foulid to need 
explanation as much as the text. In preparing the notes fo tlie 
present edition, the same method has been pursued as in a pre- 
eedifig edition of Virgil, which has been received Iby^ho^ puWic 
with unexpected favor. The principal commentators pa each 
iMitlior h«ve been carefully consfttited: aod compared, > and the 
reeull briefly stated, without entering into tberi^ diSfMites, or 
^muring, in cases of difficulty, on cofi^otuml -ewiend^tKNK ef 

the text.** 

^ - ...... 

We shall give a few specimens q{ the Notes, from the first 
Satire. , . 

81. Ex quo; tempore, understood. From the time of Deucali«n's 
flood, aU. the business of men shall afford me siibjeeis. -82. tortei : ora^ 
cular responses. 86. ditcurmt: busy endeavours: — conatuS^ labdres, ad 
■opes aut digaitates adipiscends^s. IPaccioMi. 88. Major — slum: ixin- 
•nre etther to spreading open tl^e lap to receive more money, q\ to ex- 
panding all sails to the wind. 89. H<» mimifs f with the ellipse e£ :flM- 
ffuvexwit; or some other words of similar import, as Britannicus thinks. 
When was gambling so boldly practised? The ellipse of a verb is fre- 
quent; but tha4 of magis, also, Heinecke thfoks improbable, and would 
change HoSf into Hae ; with the ellipse of wpit, 90. potka'^t^tas tbe 
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whol^ cbe$V iha player's eatire fortuoe, stakecL 91. FraiU fum4^^! 
how large the stakes ! — dUj^ensatore — Jrmigerof the servant briQ|png the 
Atoney : some think» the caster, or the person furoisbing dice, buses, or 
other iDStruments of phy.—SimplexiteJurof^*- f Can this be termed or- 
dtiuury madness ? 

155. Pone — in iUa: make TigelUmw your butt, and you will be burnt 
alive, enveloped in the toga molesia, a clotl) smeared with pitch and 
other inflammable substance^. On. a false acQusation of the Christians 
as incendiaries, it appears by Tacitus Anaal» xv» 4a that, among other 
drcadlbl pucisbm-.nts, this was inflicted. 156, fixo g^tture : the throat 
kept erect by being pierced with an rron hook. 157. Et latum — diduci$ 
arena. In difierent Mss. the reading vasiaa> particularly, in the penul- 
timate word. Besides diducit, as in the text, appear deducit, deducatf and 
produdt* The meaning also is more in depute than perhaps that of an^ 
other line occurring in any classic author. Some explain gukuntf to meaa- 
the trace made in the snnd by the body of the miserable victim, drisgged 
li» execution. Of this opinion is Heinecke. Rupcrtr and others apply it 
to the cavity in which rael was piled about the sufferer^ Others, more 
improbably^ to the track made .by his feet, in the vaia attempt! to escape 
the fire ; and others, most improbably of all, to a stream of melted fat 
exuding and pouring down from the consuming body, marking its course 
in the sand. In two communications to the dlass. Jottin. v^ 4f5. airdvi. 
196. a new explanation is proposed of this difiicult line. By the first cri- 
tic two altcratioas are introduced into the text, not appearing warriinied 
by any Ms. Et htm in media iukum deducit arena : explaining sv/hu/iy to 
mean the stream of light emitted by the burning tide of the victim, and 
nef'errtng to JEn, it. C97. for the use of sufcus, in am analogous sense. The 
secDBdcofiifMunieation adopts and appreirier this explication, but prefers 
4fdi0mp o« the authority of Hot. A. P. ISO. where it is einftk»y«d i* ai> 
future sense. ^ Those who may consider this as the poet's meaning, need 
tiot commit violence on the text, or interpret iatus as a substantive. The 
only difliculty would be the auantity of the' final syflabfe of medial To 
ttaB this as an- anapwst, the nrst writer Is pleased to consider as ^ trash ;** 
**' Bot worth repeating/ carry iueits onwa retutauwi; be hiniseil^apuarenilyy 
being unaware of tlie, effect of the caesura. On occasions of ditiicuiijri^ 
every writer is his own best interpreter, where resort can be had to his 
dwtf authority. Juvenal says, vii. 48, 49. 

*^ — hoe asimtis, renui(}iie fn puhrere sulcos 
Dueimus, et Httua sterd* versamue aiatiK)* 
The same metapboi:, possibly, is< here ivteoded.. The peet may roaaa 
that he who attacks Tigellinus will end his days in torment: ^nd he»- 
jsides, what can he expect to eflect? He will but lose his labor. The ob- 
ject of the satirist is reformation of manners: to state the probable fai!-' 
ure in that oii}cct, as wcU as tbe )ms of the satirist's tife^ does not seem so 
violent an anticlimax. This may not be the true explwation : the text 
may be corrupt, or the sense not yet elucidated. But inthis explanatioA 
there is certainly nothing absurd, as is broadly asserted; nor does it caiU 
for any coujeetural emeMatioDs on the tent, which o«> very rare oeciH 
sions indeed can. be justified. With this inHerpretatioii, d^^bios must ha 
adopted. It is uue,. latum^ and media^ become not very sienificanU epi- 
thets; but such also is tenui* in the parallel passage. The late Professor 
Porsun for deducit, pn^posed to read, quie dkifct, referring qu€ to tadiHi atidf 
•upftomg Hie error to arise fiem earelcf » tFameriptiim^ ClhsSr Jo«v». 
vfti.lYa. 
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We rejoice in every opporttmity of sliowuig our respect for 
the opinion of Porson, and we scruple not to adopt his read* 
ing of this very difficult passage. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM; 

Or, 1 Cob. xi, 10. explained. 

I SEND one other explanation of this passage in addition to 
those, which I have already furnished ; and 1 leave the explana* 
tion to the judgment of the Biblical reader, wiihout ineanuig to 
vouch for or to protest against its propriety^ but with the re- 
mark that explanation is both safer and better than emendatioii, 
in discussing the sacred volume. 

Thetford, Sept. 1822. £. H. Barker. 

*' Dion YS. Sub initium Xtianas religionis non viros tantum, 
sed et feminas prophetasse, divini scriptores nos doceut. Divus 
Paulus 1 ad Cor. xi, (10.) eas precantes et prbphetantes jubet 
esse operto capite, secus quam viri debent. £rat hoc in mulie* 
ribus subjectionis quoddam signum et modestias. Quare autetn 
feminas viris subjectas esse oporteat, ignorare non possumus, 
cum constet, ut Apostolus scribit, non virum propter mulierem, 
sed mulierem propter virum esse creatam. Tum.additur : Am 
toCto of f »Xti 4 ytiy^ i^ouo'lMf lyeiv f^ri ttis xs^oX^;, iiei roitg ayyi" 
Xov(, i. e., ut vulgo vertitur, Ideo debet muUer potestatem habere 
supra caput, propter Angelas. Haec Apostoli verba et mihi, et 
multis aiiis videntur esse satis obscura, Velim, Antoni, ut de 
tuo lumine mihi lumen accendas; nam nibilominua tibi lucebit, 
cum mihi accenderis. Ant. A quovis potius, quam a me tibi 
lumen expectes; ipse enim in tenebris versor; vel saltern noa 
satis video. Tale mihi lumen est, 

QuaUa sublucenifugiente crqmscula Phabo : 
Aut ubi nox aoiit, nee tathen orta dies. 

pioNYS. Die tameh, quidquid sit, quod vides. Ant. Erat 
olim, cum mihi valde placeret Norton) KnalchbuHi, cujus jami 
antea memioi, oonjeotura. Is putat Apostolum vdie dkere, 
quod mulier debeat in capke suo, h. e. viro, qui mulitec]b cdput 
est, potestatem agrioscere^ idque propter legem, ab Anjp^ Dei 
Qoaiine latam : — * Potestatem,' inquit, ' d^et agnoacere in viko 
per vel propter Angelos, i. e. per vel propter ipsum Deuitt, per 
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yel propter legem creationis vel ordtuationem Dei^ qiiiin prima 
creatione per ministeriiun Augelorum in hoc ordine creavit illos^ 
atque eo ipso tempore impotuit etiam per roinisterium Atigelo- 
rum mulieri banc legem subje^tiortis, cujus meminit 1 • ad Cor. 
xiv^ 34/ Sed, praeterquam quod verbum i/tw non ita saepe pro 
agnoscere sumitur, nimis longe petitum videtur per Angelos in- 
telligere legem Angelorum miiiisterio latam. Verum quidem est 
legem alibi datam dici per Angelos ; sed cedo locum, quicunque 
poteS| quo per Angelos lex intelligitur Angelorum ministerio 
data. DiONYS. Nou poaiium. Paul. Neque ego. Ant. 
Neque alius, opinor, quisquam. Mihi videtur nobilissimi loci 
hie esse sensus : — Non oportere, ut mulier in semet ipsa ullam 
potestatem habeat possideatve ; sed 4)mnem potestatem liabeat in 
viro, qui ipsius caput est. Sicut caput, quod mentis animiqu<^ 
tB9e sedes putatur, potestatem' babet in reliqua membra ; ita quo- 
que vir in mulierem : maxinie autem maritus in uxorem, de qui- 
bus Paulus potissimum loquitur. Quidqutd corporis membra 
possunt ac valent, istud omne habent a capite. ita mulier om- 
qem legitime agendi potestatem sitam habet in viro, qui earn 
regit. Paul. Verum edtillud Poetae cujusdam Gr. 

Mulieri natura non dedif, ut imperet. 

.Ant. Hoc est, quod Paulus dicit 1. ad Tim. ii, 19. ruvmx) 
it iiiia-Huv wx eviTgiir»f ovBh oMwrm avS^o^, aKK' that h ^o^c;* 
^ia, Mulieri non permitio docere, neque aominari inviritm, sed 
ene in nlentio, Videatur Gen. iii, l6. Dionys. Hactenus 
non. male. Sed. quid istud est j^rojpffr ^nge/os. Ant. Audies^ 
Mea sententia propter Angelos ideiit est; quod propter exemplum 
Angelorum. IptelltgitauteHi D. Scriptor bonos Angelos, qui 
9[^llam sibi potestateo^ arrogant, sed earn omnem sitam habent 
in ipso Deo, illorum noslnque 6mnium creatore. Quidquid 
agi|nt,agunt Dei nomine etjussu: suntenim itvtufMru Asirov^ 
yuKeif Spiriius ministratorii, temper sua statione contenti. Po- 
tuisset Apostolus multas alias ratttmes addere, j^pter quas fe- 
minae non debeaut sibi propriam ^^pt^atatem vindicare ; sed pu- 
tavit satis esse, si ^regtum bommun Angelorum exemplum pro* 
poneret. Certe mulieres, qi^as aua sorte et statione non cOn- 
tentae vivunt, seque contra vtros efferunt, simUes sunC malls 
Angelis, ouf, ut D. Judas v. 6. scribit, j/Jj rrip^ceiyTas t^v 
iatnm^ ^>$X^K> fltAXA diroPawovras rl %w oiX)}r^f>i«y bIs xp/o-iv (uyi* 
Xi|( -i^fUpas hiriMis aHioif 6 KvpMs nrfipnxtyi Quot wm servanies 
originem suam, sed dereUnquentes proprium dowicilium suum 
DomimiJS vinculh eternis sub caligine rsservavit ad judicium 
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magm Hei. Vides, Diobysij qucxi mibi de Pkitlt loeo tidttur. 
Per me licet^ m\ alii eum alitev ac melius expliceot.V 
. Antonii Borrcnanaii Diahgus Liter^rius 

de Pdetia et PropAr^, Amstefaedami, l67S. Uteio. p. 1M> 

CLASSICAL CRITICISM, 

In Btumfidd's Glossary on ^aclu Pers. lOa?. 

Kai fii^ yeviiau irifAf hitaaifif rgiya, 
occurs the followiog uote : <' ^/lumdipig. Albu9^ Pace fox catUra 
aaalogiaiD peccat ; nuUum^ aliud ai^ectivum in i}p)}^ cum ad}f ctivo 
coQ>pofiitur ; vid. sopra ad v>. 414. Meliu9 eastt ;iiuiMvd9:r Soph. 
GEd, T. 749. ;^yoa;e9r oE^t XfUKoyts^ xA^A.** The JMaCcuncy of 
this criticism hn^ be demonstrated by the fbllowis^i^xiiunpl^af 
adjectives perfectly analogous to kmKijjnf v J^tvis^y Opptati^ 
Cyneg. I,4C)7. Hal.e, 497. Nicander Ther. lBS?0^ty^f^,imi 
284. AMpi^ Athen. 7. p. 601. 391. Lacian, Ti»K 49. Awmi 
97« 'O^i^^y Nicander Alex* 70. 961. '£iiis/ti|M;, 938« 620. Sim^ 
F^pnSf 449* In Stephens)' Hiesaums, Miyifffit ond! J7Av4^i)i «i^ 
adduced from Hesychius. *I<rripi\gf £urip, JpluT. 1479* Mm* 
f^piif Iph. A. 8. Ion. 910. and even in .^schj^Fus, Suppl. 53. 
is found Taxpflp^i' 

The note hi tbe Glossary on v. 414. referred to abovi^y M|e- 
\vise demands a few obserTaiions: ^ XePixiififi^/ jBre in^tpu^ai 
Heaydi. Xeekxriptas, ;^aA3M» ^pjK.or|»€Vou$. Apud PoUa«« i.K^iSii 
ttbi. navia partes lecensentur^ pro XMhn^inff, vtjce igneirabiH, 
repooeodum pulo x^^^^P^s" (StnnUriy in v. 1057V tor Afo^ 
a^ the edttiott of Robortellns eahibitaXiva^.] '^ Infra 499. 
mmr^i est remis instruetus. In Eorip. Cycl. 15. if^^^i 8^ 
•at navu utrinque imtrmciui, .^e^ remis;, Mwni§€$ viei^oi mi: 
1397. Compoeita sunt ab <2pea. Imfni' !0^7- X^t^t^^/'' This 
note must imply that aU adjectiftes' teycMfffStiiig hf y^fh/^ m* 
compounds of Afto. But in that case, '#hat beeomet of^fbef 
obvious words ^^^fy Tfiiifai^, irrijf^, a-A^^f, and kmilm^ntble 
others of the same btmiAy, which are imiversaUy d^lf^ froov 
hfwvui Even Hesychins, to whose authority M appeal ty 
made for the derivation of x«eAxi^i|<^ dins derives ^^ipv^s: &ii^ 
fiifuf viifr ikiA^riff^tif 6pfiMfU¥du, I) IgUr^ticvat. Neither' Ought 
tha two foUowtog passages fromf Euripides, in Vi^bieh th^den^ 
vation from ap» is not qnite so eoniPenieffty to have b^ iy^N 
looked: loo. 1 147. ci(»'^nf9H <rxi|ya)> wbidt l^sgrav^ renders ^ 
omm parte exstrucia iabermacula : Heath spoljttm fStmKaueMtdu' 
drnHa: Heic. F^ 9^3. S^j^ ^AXm^ vendeved by Mvi^ve^ 
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und^cunque aram ciMgetUia.. Bruack'a Dote on Sopb. Ei. 89., 
ID ^iHch words efkcUng io i|pi)f are coBsidered merclj as adjec- 
tives of a peculiar teruiinaftion aod not compounday would have 
Ueen worthy of Blomfield'a attention : *^ 'Arniptif nKuyds trrlf^ 
ya}y, percu&s%Q,m$Qppi>sitas peciorisy&tu of^asUi pectoris p/anctm, 
Quippe ut ictu kediatur pectus^ oppotiitum illi esse debef^ quo 
ictus infligitur. Beiie Dioneti Hcatliiua in^giff non derivari ab 
if sWo)^ sed miice ab avtL .Tenninatia ilia i}^; permiiltoruin 
VQcabulorum nihil aliud «8t quam paragoge.  At pleraque 
omnia granimatici composita ease somniaruat a anbstantivo eC 
verba^ »tu ipi^^^ai, seu «/?«k Recti deviua ad huoc locum Scholi*- 
astes, doctius ad Antig, 1IS6« xM-^-ij^ iotevpretatur xtra-o^ftn. 
^djectivuni est a xi<ro*&$ deductum, uoo compositom a K$a9is ^ 
o^ctf* Idem ^:atuendttm de. %9Tgfign(, rufj^fifipinf,*' (X^^P^^y Kaiftif* 
f^S, with Aoyip^pi}^^ i^fnf^t ii^ Scapub's Lexicon* absurdly placed 
imder ff^w^] .^* et aliis hujus formsy. quorum pittrima recenset 
yakk« ad Phcen. 90« Ad sensum bene asni^pi^ expotiiiurin 
gloasa aanvrigw^*' The words of the Scholiast are these : ITXif- 
yoi Airn^fUi, fj^miKTeu etwi rmv hpwTOvrttv, ohv irXi)y«l$ Honi ^ 
ivavrm rwu ora^veDy hXmuyoft^as. ^ «hn^pci(» &v7i6ivv^, kn) to& Vras 
ToS^ i^Yivoig* j(Mri(ixr0U am raw igiffcovnov, irm xetx l9w tpii^frotvij 
^oH f$>fi i\s: taT^99 frtpicoirfrai ^ vaij^. avrfipit^ wv^ camxTvirk6<rac ro7< 
9p^Mi$. This derivatioa from hpia'(roo, to which^ Schneider assents, 
ouiy seem to be in some measure cmifirraed by a simfiar use of 
tliis verb in £ach. S. c. Tb. 853. *A\Kot yim^ i flXai, xaT* 
•upov *Efiffa'$T ifi^^l x^cexi vofLvtfLov x*F^^^^ HiruXw : Pers. J047* 
"Eptcta*, ipiff'9's, xa) ariua^ tfi^v p^de^iv.. Hence Burgesin Eur. Troi 
1237- redds "EpmnrB^wei a^ar'i l^ea'aiixpdhrBrwTviXou(fo9our«'.;^ 
fii, (of: mgeivOTif^ ^«; hutui v»287»hehas ieftJifaa'^e xoSrei n^yftfuof, 
where the same eutendatioa would ha«e beeo equally applieaMe; 
In most instances, hoMvever, avT^gi)^ appears to be merely a deriva- 
tive ol'avri: Eubr. Phtocn. 765. EMfMiyiimr»^$}sjfw avrijjpij ActjSw : 
1.3B6. «»rJ9pi| S* h^ifv KaSaifLotTata-aih^lacp vnLrifipo¥ : I ph. A . 294. m« 
k»us — aniiptts uofuraiTi S^^owyonmhichpassagethefoUowingoote 
occults in Beck's edition : ^"^ 'Avjvfptt^. Alibi ap. £urip^ signiftcal 
resy quaffum .froMtes opfKMitae stmt : v. Phan* 78d. Troad* 9^5. 
Hiq interpreter : qui in coutrurias partes $tituntur. Heath, cwm 
3rod. reddit: si6i mutMa iu. fitctendis metis retpondetiies :*^ 
Trci^« 9.2^. ^Mwx0c$ avrifp x^^r ^^ oppositam^ Burges. The 
word To^^^F^ ^^ iBsch. Sappl. 33. S^v ^(p rop^^^s Hip^^n^ 
soVrovS', M derived frooi eghrm by ilSchneider; and this the 
nsietaphor m^y possibly require. " Eadem licentia navis S^oi 
«Xo( Oppiano dicitur, .Tlieodoreto ^nf^ AoAofrrteyy Nostrp ww* 
T•^pl» .^ijfta, Prom. 467." S/an/ey, who however translates it 
simply ve%iculo celeri. 
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. With respect to the meaning of. afji^ft^ So^v Heath has the 
following note : ^* Per o^^h Sopv non ipsam uavem, sedguber^ 
naculi cJavum, indicariputo^ qui ideo afi^ptg dicitur^ quod in 
utramque partem flecti et dirigi potest. Alias nihil est, quod a 
participio Xa/Seov commode regatur." Rlomfield in the Gloi« 
sary on Pers. 417* quotes the passage thus: ev 'tpvfivf S* iixfai 
AMs \aj3flJy ifayoy ^lA^rigt^ ^ogu, which appears to be a typogra- 
phical error, not au emendation, for the common reading hr 
wpvfi/^ S* axp^.. Whether Heath is correct in the meaning 
attached to hipv may admit of a doubt. There does not appear 
any great difficulty in understanding oT«xa after M/Swv, ta which 
ellipse the English vulgarism take and steer is analogous. Con- 
sidering ap^p^pi^, in conformity with Brunck's opinion, merely as 
a derivative of dpi^f), the words lAovoy apLf^gt^ So^v may be ren* 
dered, steer the vessel in either direction as may be required. 
. £sch. Prom. 768. ^'*'^yajxup^iCs/4«i. Ingemisco. A ftu;^t/(c0, 
quod verbum non memini, nisi in Anthol. 7* p. 6 1 2. xeti (rifui 
veoy^ptis Mnx^lfyig, per nares sufflas : hoc vero a fcu^oD, quod a sono 
fM formatum est : de quo plura ad £umenidas." Blomf. Gloss. 
In Hemiterhusius* note on Lucian. T. 1. p. 353. the meaning of 
the compound avoe/iup^di^oo is more -clearly defined; and additi- 
onal instances are given of the simple verb jxv;^9/^a> : " Apud 
JEschylum utique Pr. V. 742. Sv $*aS xixpaya^ seatya/xt^t/^/ quin 
•it; ductaper nares spiritu ingemiscere, atque indignationem testa^ 
ft, viz in dubium voces: eospectat Hesycmi Mt/xl^nrpihsffrrMvaypLis: 
pec alio fontei manantia /xurra^ffiy et |u.um}x«g^iiy. Idem tamen 
irridere, et adunco nase subsannare designat : Hesych. Mvyfiifyu- 
ori, pLUKTinplfyvci, ;^Xfua^ov(ri: neque aliter Suidas explicuit JMe* 
leagrum Auth. 7. £p. 107« ^Xs^co vai- rlpJireua y^>^9 ^ o-ik,^ 
^sffHipd^ Mwiifyi^ ; T&xjx itw fra^vwv ysKeursi^. In Theocr. Id. 
20. pro pLuflfyura utrum v. 1 1. an IS. supponi debeat fti^$il^oi<rA, 

Iiarumper htesito : quamvis animum inclinent ad posteriorem 
ocum producta Meleagri verba. Clare Origenes in Cels. 4. p. 
187« *AXX* oix vrfvmfMv, ixelva uiv p^^ ysKiv is fuMoVy dXKa 6uupM» 
l^siv dg iv ft,66tp ^iXotro^ou/eteva* ravra 9i ftoyp rj} Xa^fi rijy itivoiaiv 
ItfmiftpMlvayra (jkuxl^ify^v: ubrsententiie nexus qualem vim p08tulet| 
haudquaquam obscurum est." Stanley on ^sch. Euni. 117. 
quotes from Eustathius in II. J. 20. *Ex li rw /ttvCeiy, xa) i 
pAfXTM ktyMTOu, xei 6 pLX/ypLOs, xarro ftttp^ti^ny, woipi re AWw^m 
x«) aXXoi^: and in the Fragmeiits p. 4g. Ed. Butler., ftt^p^/^ior 
is cited from Eust.«d Od. £1, 415, To these instances mav be 
added from Poiyb. 15, 26, 8. Upog o^Siy wgo^Hx^^Twv Ksyopkhm^ 
fit»p(Ji(oyrff it K») im^ihglfyms f{f A^pijo'av. 
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PHCENICIAN ANTIQUITIES AND 
ORIENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Wb received from Leyden , some days ago, three very in* 
teresting works^ published in that city at diflferent periods 
of the present year, 1822. For onc^ we are indebted to the 
learned Professor Hamaker^ whose excellent ** Specimen 
Catalog! Codicum Orientalium Bibliothecas Ac^emiee 
Lugdano-Batavaa/' was briefly noticed in this Journal 
(No. XLVIII. Dec. 1821, p. 392.) The work which we 
at present announce is entitled '^ Diatribe Philologico* 
Critica Monumentorum aliquot Punicorum, nuper in Africa 
repertorum, inteq[iretatiooem exbibens. Accedunt novas 
innummos aliquot Phoenicios Lapidemque Carpentorac- 
tensem conjee turse, necnon tabulae, inscriptiones .et Alpha- 
beta Punica continentes" (4to. 78 pages, 3 plates)^ It is 
divided into three chapters : the first of which explains the 
Phoenician inscriptions on some stone cippi, found on the 
site of ancient Carthage by Mr. Humbert, and. now depo« 
sited in the Museum of the University of Leyden. — The 
first plate annexed to this Essay contains a representation 
of those cippi and of two fragments, found also by Mr. 
Humbert, the inscriptions appearing in the. original charac- 
ter: these, however, are reduced by Professor Hamaker 
into Hebrew letters of equivalent powers ; and as a speci- 
men we shall copy one, (which is marked No. III.) with 
the Latin translation. 

•y?n vhvn by 

*' Dominse nostree Tholath, et domino nostro, hero nostro, 
domino clementise Tholad, propter sectionem uvaram (vel 
' mistionem musti') Hassobed, filius Abiam votum (vel ' ex 

voto')." 
Another is, thus rendered — " DomlneD nostrse Tholath 

et hero nostro, domino Thammouz Tholad, qui colitur hoc 

loco, propter sectionem uvarum (vel ' mistionem musti') 

in a<^ro qui hie (est)." Another '' et hero domino cle- 

mentise Tholad, Ebed-Moneni filii Haraithal filii, £bed- 
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Baair^^-and a fourth *' Domino 'clementiae Tbolad. . . • do- 
mino Gabalae/' In justifying his explanation of these 
ancient legends, the Professor displays considerable inge- 
nnity and emditiou : more particularly respecting the name 
Tholath or Tholad, which, he undertakes to prove, expresses 
the twofold divinity— the lunar goddess, Venus, Astarte, 
Diana, &c., and the solar deity, Apollo» Baal, Osiris, 
Thammuz, Adonis, &c. The second chapter contains an 
account '* Vetusti lapidis, ab Illnstrissimo Comite Camillo 
Borgia inter civitatis Tuggensis mdera inventi et delincati.'* 
This monument Prof. Hamaker regards as Sepulchral— the 
eippi above described having been, in his opinion, conse- 
dated to the Gods. This Borgian inscription, (which Plate 
II. exhibits in the original Phoenician) is thus, translated*-^ 
^' (Hoc est) monumentum Haawae filii Fatneae, cornn (i. e. 
decoris) Siggae, ministri Dei summi et collegii sacerdotuni 
Tholathae. Qui vero posuit (hunc cippum) Haawee filio 
Fameae (secundum) desideriiim ipsius (fait) sacrificantium 
Doctor. Meo autem nomine ut dacrifleiura eucharisticum. . . . 
(mactale) et camelos feminas casque jugulate (hoc loco) 
epnli (fnnebris) caussa .... (mense) Nisane et Kule. Turn 
vos cantate faymnum ilHs qui (hie) strati sunt, et pernoctant, 
et plorimis annumerati sunt/' To his elaborate explana- 
tion of this inscription, the Professor devotes nearly twenty- 
seven pages ; through which, we regret, our limits will not 
allow us to attend him. His third chapter offers to Ae 
antiquarian phitologer many interesting remarks ^nd con- 
jectures on the Phcenician language and the celebrated Car- 
pentoractensian monument, thp inscription on which Mr. H» 
thus interprets — *' Benedicta (sis) Theba filia Thakui! 
Hoc donarium est Dei Osiridis. Irate nihil egisti contra 
roaritum neque, sicubi placebat marito, unquam locuta as. 
(Ergo) intaminata sis coram Osiride, benedicta; coram 
Osiride honorata sis et fioi'ens ; idque nunc et,in posterum, 

et inter "a translation, differing in some respects from 

that given by Kopp, in his *^Bitder und Schriften derVorzeit" 
(T. II. p. 234). The thhrd plate, with which Mr. Hamaker 
has illustrated this curious work, contains two Phoenician 
alphabets, exhibiting the characters as they appear on the 
monninents brought to £urope by Humbert, and in the 
Bof gian inscription. 

We now proceed to notice a little Essay (of 36 pages 4to.) 
entitled — *^ Periculum Animadversioniim Ardwologicarum 
ad Cippofl PiinicoB Humbertianos," in which that learned 
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aAiiqiiarys Professor B»aTens> teferriair to the " Diatribe" 
^boTe-meatiooed, of bis accomplished ifriend and colleague 
Mr. Hamaker^ and to the '^ Notice sur qiiatre cippes sepal- 
craiix et deux fragmeos, d^converts en 1817, sur le sol do 
Tancienne Carthage; par J. E. Humbert; {h la Haye, 
1821)" examines with a keen a^tiquariafl eye the symbo- 
lical sculptures and omasaents on those Phcenjcian mono-* 
ments, the place where they were founds and their condition 
vrben first brought to light ; and, comparing the result of thin 
examination with the inscriptions (which we have copied in 
the preceding article), he endeavours to illustrate llie his- 
tory of those interesting remains. It appears that at first 
their form had deceived him, and that, like Mr. Humbert^ 
he had regarded them as sepulchral ; but he adopts the 
sentiments of Professor Hamaker respecting two, at leasty 
of the cippi, and thinks it probable that all were votive* 
His remarks on the symbolical devices whidi those stones 
exhibit, are extremely ingenious, and display a considerable 
fund of archseologieal knowledge, particularly where he 
discusses the subject of that *^ mauus cum bracbio quie 
spectatoris quasi oculis opponitur." (p. 5.) He then states 
his reasons tor dissenting from the opinion of Mr. Hama** 
ker, whom the inscriptions induced to believe, first, that on 
the spot where those cippi were found (in a village or dis^ 
irict now called Maiga), had once stood an edifice conse-? 
crated equally to Tholad and Tholatha, (Baal and Astarte) 
as divinities worshipped in the same temple ; 2ndly, that 
the stones are monuments of Punic, not of Upman, Carthage } 
imd ddly, that the sacred structure is extremely ancient^ 
and certainly occupied the site of the primaeval temple ; 
and that on this spot should be sought ihe oldest vestiges 
of Carthage. For the argument urged by Professor Beu*^ 
vens, against these three positions, we mi^t refer our rea^ 
ders to the Essay itself, which is embellished with a plate. 
The next work to be here noticed is a quarto volume, 
of above three hundred pages, entitled ^' Speciinen Greogra^ 
phico-Historicum, exhibens Disserts^onem de Ibn Hau* 
kalo Geographo, necnon Description^n Iracas Persicse, 
&c. ;*' by P. J. Vylenbroek, another, ingenious and accom* 
plisbed member of the University of Leyden, wIm) devotes 
above eighty pages to an inquiry respecting Ibn Haukal 
(or Ebn, as Greaves, D'Harbelot, aud others express the 
word). Having examined Ibe Arabic work, bearing uur 
equivocally this author's iiamie (a valuable Ms* presenred 
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in the LeyOet] library), M. Vyienbroek conceited some 
doabt^ that it was not the original of a composition, which 
many years ago Sir William Ouseley translated from a Per- 
sian Ms. and pi>blisbed as " The Oriental Geography ofEbn 
Haukal, a traveller of the tenth century" — As the author's 
name did not aj^ear in Sir William's own Ms., nor in a copy 
of the same Persian work preserved at Eton, he endeavoured 
to ascertain it from other. sources, and was induced to pro-' 
nounce it the Geography of £bn Haukal, in consequence of 
the numerous passages perfectly agreeing with extracts from 
Ebn Haukal, quoted by Eastern geographers, more particu- 
larly by AbMfeda. So convincing, indeed, were the prools 
of identity adduced by Sir W. Ouseley, in his preface, that 
one of the most able and judicious critics and learned 
Orientalists- of the present day, Mons. de Sacy, not only 
admitted them, after a very close examination, but confirm- 
ed them by additional corresponding extracts — as appears 
on reference to the ^' Magazin Encyclop6dique," Tom. VI. 
wherein the *^ Notice de la Geographic Orientale d' Ebn 
HaukaV' constitutes an elaborate article of more than one 
hundred pages. Sir WiUiam, it appears, regarded his Ms> 
as a Persian translation of Ebn Haukal's Arabic work, 
with some slight variations from the original text. Such 
variations as occur in almost all versions from one Eastern 
language into another, and mistakes arising from the neg- 
ligence ' of successive transcribers, " et k TextrSme liberty 
que prennent ceux de I'Orient de retrancher ou d'ajouter, 
en transcrivant, ce que bon leur semble k Touvrage qu'ils 
copient." — M. de Sacy, however, thinks the Oriental Geo- 
graphy, as translated by Sir W. Ouseley, to be rather an 
abridgment than an exact translation of Ebn Haukal's work, 
and that possibly the Persian translator had sometimes cor- 
rected his text, either from other writers, or from his owii 
personal observations ; the points in which fte Persian and 
English differ from the Arabic not affecting their original 
identity — " Mais ces diff(6rences sont trop pen considera- 
bles, pour faire m^connoitre dans la Gdographi^ Orientale, 
Kouvrage d* Ebn Haukal, cit6 par Aboiilfeda." — Yet some 
of those discrepancies induceid Mr. Vyienbroek to regard 
the Arabic volume (that Ms. of the Leyden library abo ve- 
menticfned) as the *' verum et genuinum Ibn Haukali opus 
Geographicum," and the Persian Ms. (Sir W. O.'s Orient 
Geogr.) as a more ancient work» and therefore neither a 
version^nor an epitome of Ebn Haukal's, but one of which 
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Ais .writer, made considerable use in die composition of Ma 
work : *' Sed talem quern Ibn Haukalus in suo scripto com- 
IH>nendo maxime secutus sit/' (p. 9.) Hence we find that 
'^ nexum arctissimum inter Geographiam Orientalem et Ibn 
Haukalum/' (p. 51.) and those '^ loca 6. O. et Ibn Haukali 
iisdem paene verbis concepta/' (p. 73.) Mr. Vyienbroek 
supposes the Persian work (and Orient. Geogr.) to have 
been composed by Ibn Khordadbeh, who florished in the 
same century with Ibn Haukal> but some years before him ; 
a point which he thinks his arguments have rendered, if not 
certain, at least highly probable : ^* nostram thesin, qua 
Geogr. Orientalem esse ipsum opus Ibn Khordadbehi sta- 
tuimus, nisi certam at valde tamen verisimilem faciunt/' 

5 p. 61.) But it is, possibly, he allows, the work oi Abou 
shall el Faresius, who appears however to have been the 
same as Ibn Khordadbeh. (pp. 60, 62.) Tlus Persian work 
Ibn Haukal, whilst travelling, carried with him, and con- 
sulted as his guide, as well in planning his joumies as in 
descrU)ing them : hence the conformity between the Arabic 
and Persian compositions ; but, adds Mr. V., as Ibn Haukal 
travelled some time after Ibn Khordadbeh, (or Abou IshaU) 
be may have found many alterations: hence one traveller 
would necessarily differ from the other in some descriptions. 
—*^ Hoc (opus Persicum) Ibn Haukalus, dum ditionem Mos- 
lemiticam peragravit, secum tulit, quo tanquam duce uteretur, 
tam in itineribus suis instituendis quam iisdem enarrandis : 
hinc in utroque bpere formae simiUtudo et multarum nar- 
rationjum conye^ntia facillime oriri potuerunt. At Ibn 
Haukalus, qu^ppe qui aliquan^iu post editum opus Ibn 
Kl)iordadbeh.iter suum instituit, varia vidit mutata,''* &c. 
,(p- 61.) Still Mr. Vyienbroek acknowledges that *' uniyer- 
sum ^Qaborum operum habituip.' et ordinem unum esse et 
per omnia sibi similem." (51.) However satisfactory it may 
be to know the exact name of an author in whose work we 
are interested, the general reader will, perhaps, think it a 
mattier of no ; very great importance whettier the '^ Oriental 
Geography" was composed by Ibn Haukal, or by Ibn 
Khordadbeh, or Abou Ishall, the Arabic and Persian works 
exhibiting in general so strong a conformity, and in many 
places being evidently almost literal translations one from 
the. o|her; and both composed in the same century, accord- 
ing to Mr. Yylenbroek's account of Ibn Khordadbeh. (p. 
56.) Wherever the titles of eastern books, or the names 
and datea ^of their authors are concerned, we find, almost 
VOL. XXVJ. Cl.Jl. NO. LIL 3B 
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imratlably^ considerable subject for doubt and perplexity ; 
the Ms. copies of the same work frequently differing in me 
most material passages^-^Bmbarrassed by such difficnltied, 
our ingenious author exclaims, in his inquiry respecting the 
true name and age of Ibn Haukal, ** mira in his omnibus 
confusio.* (p. 7.) Respecting the Oriental Geography, he 
thinks it probable that a Persian Ms. brought by Sir W. 
Ouseley from Persia, and quoted in that gentleman's travels 
lately published, may be a perfect translation of Ibn Haukal's 
work.'^'' Ouseleyus V. Illust. in tomo prime nuperrime editi 
operis inscripti. Travels in various Countries of the East, 
jcc. passim memorat codicem Persicum quem Sur al balden 
Tocat/' &c.--(p. 51.) '* Si ex paucis exemplis de toto opere 
judicium ftrre liceat, illud abeolutam et perfectam Oeogra- 
pbiae Ibn Haakali versionem continere tideatur."— (p. 55.) 
nhettier it be so or not we must leave Sir William or others 
to ascertain, and proceed to notice the second portion ctf 
Mr. Vylenbroek's work, which comprises in 84 pages the 
Arabic texts of seTeral geographical authors, who have 
described the province of Irak Ajem, in Persia, otherwise 
called Jebal, or the mountainous region, Parthia, Sec. And 
in the third part, containing 108 pages, is given a Latin 
translation of those Arabic texts, which are extracted from 
Ibn Haidca], Takouti, Zacavia Ibn Mohammed Kazwini, 
Abulfeda, a Ms. geographical lexicon ; Ibn Ayas, and Mo- 
hammed Ibn Abou Thadeb.— From the very excellent speci- 
men here offered we are induced to express our hopes tiiat 
afi Orientalist, so admirably qualified for the task, as Mr. 
Vylenbroek evinces himself to be, will not limit his useful 
and interesting researches within the narrow space of one 
province, but by a complete tbinslation of Urn Haokal's 
work, or of some other geograj^cal composition, increase 
our knowledge of the whole Persian empire, and of ttio 
neighbouring countries. 

^^smastoMsasmmasmmBmsasxatsKa^ 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



Acts xi. 2&^Jnd it came to pass — that the disdpks were 
tilled Christians first in Antioch, This verse is connected 
'WHh circumstances of a peculiar and important nature that 
Mght to be developed. Did flie disciples caH flbemselTes 
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Christians t of did their enemi^ give tfaem the name in 
Older to stigmatise them as the followers of a onicified 
malefactor ? The original is free from this ambiguity. *Eyi- 

The exact sense of this passage depends on the difference 
of meaning between xi^M*^^ the active yoice, and XW^^ 
rfftfMH, die middle or passive, as the former ft^;nifies ' to 
engage in business^ to negotiate, in behalf of otiiers/ see 
ThuCyd. y. 5. Polyb. iv. ^, the latter ' Ui engage in basi* 
nesi, on my own accomit, collect wealth for myself;' thus 
Kip^/Aflrt-nrfilyo^ means ' enriched/ Cyropaed* iii« 3. 4. Now 
as the persons most engaged in the business of others were 
taiinisters of religion^ or magistrates and officers in the 
state, ^fueri&i in the active voice is peculiarly applicable 
to them^ and hence signifies ' to give an answer/ as aa 
oracle when consulted, or to pass a decree as the senate and 
toeople when a motion was made. This sense it bears in 
Xenophon's account of the Athenian Polity, iii. 1. and 
Deniosth« p« 385. I4 The passive of thiSix^f*^^&f*^9 meana 
^ to receive an answer, to be informed, warned, or appris- 
ed ;' see Acts x, 22. Heb. viii, 5. Here then we come to 
tiie lAeaning of the sacred writer^ His words are to this 
effsot : ' It happened that the council or government at 
AntioCh decreed the disciples as Christians — ^hdd them 
forth — stigmatised them, by a public edict under the name 
of dmstians.' Had the name originated with the disciples 
tbemsilvies^ the Greek then woald have been, not xf^i/^Tlrtu, 
hot Xfi9p«ir(rar4«i, ' and it came to pass that the disciples 
assamed to theknselves the name of Christians, or called 
themselves Ciiristians.' 

If the foUm^ers of Christ were thus designa4;ed with hos- 
tile views, it must have been to distinguish them from these 
Jews who were enemies to Christ and iis Gospel : and is 
it Ukel^ that the government should enter into Ae disputes 
of thd Xews, and side with one paity against the other 
whUe they oqually despised both t In order to answer this 
(^uesttoa, I must here state wh^ Luke has said in relation 
to this subject. ' Now they that Were scattered abroad, 
Upan the persecution thai arose about Stephen, travelled 
w fitf as FfaoBnice^ and Cyprus^ and Antiodb, speaking the 
word to nene bat to the Jews only. And settle of them 
were (men of Cyprus and Cyiene^ who when they were come 
to Aati6ch» spake unto the Gtecians^ preadhuig the Iiord 
J«us. And the hand of the Lord wa» with them; a»d a 
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great namber believed and turned unto the Lord/ Acts xi, 
20. — ^This same event is thus briefly related by Josephus 
in the seventh book of the Jewish War, c. iii. 8. ' The Jews 
at Antioch were continually bringing over a great multitude 
of the Greeks to their worship, and making them a part of 
themselves/ The historian then presently adds : ' Then 
a dertain man named Antiochus, who was one of the Jews, 
and held by them in high estimation, principally on account 
of his father, for his fatiier was a ruler of the Jews at An- 
tioch, after having assembled the people, came to the thea- 
tre, and charged his own father and others with the design 
of burning the city in one night ; and he delivered up to 
them certain foreign Jews as accomplices in this conspiracy/ 
These foreign Jews are said by Luke to have been men of 
Cyprus and Gyrene, who came to Antioch to preach the 
gospel. 

Here we see the city of Antioch thrown into alarm and 
confusion by a violent dispute between the Jews. The in- 
'habitants are assembled, a coancil is held, and Antiochus, 
a man in high estimation, charges the followers of Christ, 
among whom was his own father, with the diabolical design 
of setting fire to the city. By this means he ingratiates 
himself and his party with the people of Antioch, and causes 
a decree to pass branding their adversaries as inc^idiaries, 
and the followers of a crucified malefactor. 

The pretence which Antiochus had for this cruel accusa- 
tion, though not specified by Josephus, was probably the 
following : Jesus had foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or more generally, that of Antichrist. The believers had no 
doubt of our Lord's prediction before they saw it accom- 
plished. But it appears that some of them interpreted his 
language with an undue latitude, as implying the destruc- 
tion by fire, not only of Jerusalem, but also of Rome, and the 
other great cities of the empire. ' The Sibyl,' says I^ctan- 

* tins, ' expressly declares Rome is to perish. Hystaspes 
also has recorded his wonderfol dream, in which is repre- 
sented a youth predicting that the Roman empire, and even 
the Roman name, would be erased from the world/ This 
opinion must have been held from the time in which Christ 
predicted the downfal of the Jewish state ; and the actual 

/accompHshm^Qit of that event gave it fresh strength and 
prevalence. The mistaken hopes of some among the be- 
lievers might have led to the promulgation of it at Antioch ; 
and thus it gave birth to the villainous accusation of An- 
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tiocbas, not only against his innocent countrymen^ but even 
against his own father^ whose rank and virtues had procured 
him authority and consequence. This is a remarkable 
instance of the great enmity which the stubborn Jews 
cherished against such of their brethren as embraced the 
religion of Jesus, and strikingly illustrates the truth of his 
"words^ that he came to divide the father against the son, 
and the son against the father. It ought not to be omitted, 
that a very few years after this a similar event took place 
at Rome. Nero, it is well known, set fire to the city, and 
pointed to the Christians as authors of the crime. The ac* 
casation was plausible. That monster knew the sentiments 
of the early believers respecting the approaching conflagra- 
tion of the capital : he set it on fire, and said that the fol- 
lowers of Christ did so to fulfil their own prediction. The 
imputation, first at Antioch, and then again at Rome, re- 
mote as these places were from each other, points to some 
one common cause, peculiar to the Christians, and serves 
to show that cause to be what I have here explained. It 
proves, at the same time, in opposition to (Gribbon, the 
notoriety and prevalence of the Christian religion, even at 
this early period. 

' It is observable from the New Testament, that the fol- 
lowers of Christ among the Jews, never assumed the name 
of Christians. Neither the Apostle Paul, nor Peter, nor 
James, nor John, ever addressed the converts under this 
appellation. The reason is obvious : it was a term of re- 
proach ; it was a term invented by their enemies to brand 
them as heretics and incendiaries. 

The same reason induced Philo and Josephus, who were 
Jews, and contemporary with the Apostles, to decline the 
use of the words Christians and Christianity, though in theif 
voluminous writings they are historians and advocates of the 
Christians and their cause. In the ear of a Jew, Christianity 
sounded a frightful heresy. But these great and wise men 
considered it as the religion of Moses and the prophets, re- 
fined and sublimated by Jesus Christ. They speak of it 
therefore under those terms by which they designate the 
religion of their forefathers. In the above passage the 
Jewish historian calls it ' the worship' of the Jews, thus 
setting aside the charge of heresy implied in Christianity. 
The description of the preachers, as Jews, when bringing 
over the Greeks to their faith, is also levelled against the 
odious distinction inculcated by the title of Christians: 
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Mid Mds up withoot m einfhet AntinAw, Memiogljr ijm 
j^cipal autfam of that name, aa a nooster and "viUaia 
to the ead of time« 

J.J. 



ON THE INSEPARABLE NEGATIVE 

PARTICLE NH. 

AlvcH has been said lately on the sulyect of the particle iVij ; 
and particuUrly in the Classical Jounial, V. Tcxyi, p, 16^, 
there is a short articley in which the opinions of divers scholars 
are usefully brought together, and examined. It seems to me, 
however, that in the n^idst of a good deal of truth, there still 
feoiains some error as to the nature and origin of this particle. 
J will endeavor to give an explanation of it, which shall remove 
all difficulties, and reconcile ^1 discordancies. 

i perfectly agree with Or. Blorofield that v)}Xf6u$ is by an 
aphteresis for in^Xsiif, but a step beyond this I cannot go with 
him — I cannot consent with him to strike i^ out of the Greek 
language, but must continue to consider it widi Valckenaer as a 
firivative particle, and as legitioiate a word as any in the whole 
vocabulary, b^ing both in for^e aad form no other than the 
Latin ne, except pnly that vi in Greek ia an inseparable particlei 
uf^d only in compoifndp, while ik§ ^tin ne is used ^tially in 
<»a<»poMiids, and also subslaptiv^ly apd independently. 

The theory of Dr. Blomfield is plausible, as long as it is 
imifinad to th^ ease ivh^i^ Vi) is used as a prefix to words be- 
ginniag lyitb a vowel. Thus v^v^f^f may ba supposed to be put 
for i}fkfspm» loni^ icWf^}M. But what if tp beqonae of ;ho»e 
l^OBspoonds, whi^r^ 4»P principal word begins with a consooaDt, 
aa v^\8HTp( frpHi t^f x», inifW9t^iii from wgx* ? ^^ ^^ ^^ believed, 
that tbesa word^ w#re evi^r opriginally and at full length 4cv4irX9a<p 
ras, and Amw^ns i Nn"^/^ and aw^ij^ are words of the sao^a 
iipport^ and equally in use, but hem^t&iiSf in the same sense, or ia 
aagr sense, is a mQaster puraly chimerical. Lobeck'a notion, 
tbf^ the use of p^ having obtained properly (i. p, by ap apha> 
fasis) in the use of fnK&rr^g, v^iMft ^g^^MSf its negative force be- 
came familiar to tba ear, pnd wa« by degrees applied improperly 
tp words b^imiipg with a copsQiiaut^ auch as vii^s^i, vn^^Hff 
vikoiys^, is ingenious, and might b§ admitt^, if no other .w^y 
of aoking the diffifivlty presi^tad jtwlf^ Pf aweJy iij thja m^ih 
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tbe Fr«iicb ii9itMQr9 of the Latin, jSqding mentum ^ vc;r)r 
eommop leroiiiuiUQn 111 \i, transferred this termin^Uonvto tbeK 
adverbe^ «nd coined tbe very convenient but not very analogical 
daas of words, sucb as vainement, forteinent^ aucunetof^ti 
comment from cum^ souyent from sape, &c. 

Having stated my objections to tbe conjectures of otberSj I 
Mfill now elaiqi tb^ liberty of advancing my owQ^ ^^^ tb^t is, 
that the y^ in question is nothing more tban an abbreviated form 
of Am* What has happened to many other words, that are con- 
stantly in our mouths, has happened to this ; it has been maimed 
and mutilated both in its head and in its tail, and sometimes 
therefore it appears merely as d, as in awaiiis, and sometimes as 
vf Vy transformed into vn, as in ytpFaiyiSn in like manner in our 
language we have made John by an apocope from JobanneS| 
while the Dutch have derived their Hans from it by an aphaeresi^^ 
It rarely, if ever, occurs in its full and proper form iiveu, when 
used as a privative prefix, but written as iy^i i^ is jiot unusual, af 
Afyir^Tif, ovn^eyif^i ^v^Xm^o^, Stninut^,^ &c., aud some of thes« 
words suffer an aphaeresis, and then appear as v^cti;, vn^^^i &c. 
*In tha two last words, iinleed, there is a double aphaeresis, first 
of tbe prefix, aod then of tbe principal word, as these, if written 
mt full length^ would be dev^s^ri^, cmaXsyin, 

It is a confirmation of the preceding conjecture, that this very 
Amf or «yi} is preserved in the Latin dialect in tbe form of sme^ 
and is made subserviept to the same use in compounds, and is 
aubjected even to more changes and metamorphoses. Like af^ 
it experiences an aphfsresis, aud becomes ne or n before a vqw4» 
and like ay^ it experiences sometimes an apocope, and become 
st9i» It suffers also> what { believe avu never suffers, that i% it 
ayacope, and then becoipes se or s before a vowel, I will giv<e 
a few iastaaces of each species of abbreviation ; of the first ip 
aegotium) quasi nevacatium, nemo, quasi nebomo, nudua, quai i 
neiBdutus; of the second in simplex, sincerus, iphumanMs, quasi 
ainbufiianus, the borrowed aspirate s rejected ; aod of tbo th^pd 
in aecurus, sudus quasi seudus, surdtis, quasi seauritus, sobriiis, 
quasi aeebrtus* Sometimes the s is dropt, as ^eatulus qii{|^ 
' aedentalns- I need hardly say, that this $e negative is (o bt^ 
distinguished from the se intensive in seve rus, which is nrpbabfy 
the Doric (a for St«. Perhaps too semis belongs to this last se, 
and was originally (a/Ms-ov (i. e. ttafAmrwjt dimidium), wbenpe, h^|t 
cbanga of aspiration, we have aUo iiff^i^rv. Dropping the iuitial 
4 we find e also for se intensive in ebrius, quasi ebibus, edurus/ 
-^eUdus. But this by the way. 

Perhaps Jt may be expectfd that, as I assunie ^yi| to, b^ an 
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abbreviation of aim, I should give soaie other instances of thia 
change of «u into ^. In this manner we have from fSaySgo^; 
evander, from i^ayytkog, evangelus, and from t^i evoe, the di- 
gamma being inserted between the first and second syllables^ as 
in novus from viog. We have a farther instance of the conver- 
sion of wg into vjg in the proper names Achilles^ Ulysses, 8cc.^ 
*A^iKKAs, *0^u(r(riv$. Perhaps too the imperfect hiiriv is regu- 
larly contracted from Mieov, IriSot/v, Miwv, rr/djv. 

I will just add, that if Dr. Blomfield had banished ko instead 
of rli from the Greek language, he should have bad my full 
consent, and the more so because I believe it is this spurious 
particle y» that has bred the suspicion of yq being also spurious. 
It is evident, that vrnvfLo^ and aycoyujxo;, ycoSwo; and ayoo^uyo;, are 
precisely the same words, with the difference only of an apbs- 
resis, and it would be absurd therefore to assign to the same 
words a different etymology, to make avdwiAos & compound of 
if and SvofiM, and vcowfio$ a compound of m and SvopLu, It is 
equally evident too, that yii^eij; and avriXfivjs, yjjxeirro^ and ayi^xsoro;, 
differ only in respect of an aphaeresis, and therefore it was con- 
cluded by analogy, that if ayijXei}; was compounded of av and 
iXsisfiniktfs could not be otherwise compounded. But the ana- 
logy fails in this, that the supposed yeJ never is found but as a 
prefix to some word beginning with a vowel, and that vowel 5 ; 
whereas yi} is found not only before the vowels if, e, and d, but 
also before consonants, as vrixBp^s, vifXtvarog, 8cc. It is certain, 
therefore, that vii exists, as an inseparable particle, before many 
words beginning witlTa consonant yZnA it is probable, that it 
exists too as such wherever it is found before words beginning 
with a short vowel. Thus vijxeffrog, yijXe^j, y^ytfto^, v^yperoj, 8cc. 
are quasi vf^-ixearog, yij-tXe^^, yi}-ayff|xo^, yij-ey^sro^, and the full 
words without an aphaeresis would be avri-axitrng, irni-eXsi^g, &c. 
In all these instances, according to the common rule, brevis initi- 
alis vocalis toUitur ante finalem longam. Whenever the principal 
word begins with an^, I will surrender yi} to the externiinating 
zeal of Dr. Blomfield, and spite of the respect I have for Hede- 
rick, Patrick, and my old masters, I must agree in thinking, that 
iafyjKiirog and vYiXinog are better formed from av and ^Xi\{f, than 
from ami or y^ and ^Xi^^. 

One word now at parting to Professor Dunbar. He remarks 
that &iniK&rrog is improperly written for avawtrrog, being com- 
pounded of d privative and aKiofuat. The very same doubt was 
a source of perplexity to a grammarian quoted in Schaeffer's edi- 
tion of Gregorius Corinthius, p. 680. His words are these: 
'AvmXt^s MfWKog Xiycrai if^vtof. ro9 17, ovx anKvig^ xalrot ioxei 
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mnoKoutw clfou futkkw to imirtfOf, But if I am right in mj 
|Mreceding coojccture, that oyif ia the privative particle, and that 
a, av, and v^ are only abbreviations of the full form ami, then both 
A^Kwroi and amiXnig are very properly written, and as much so 
as otyixtm^ and avtXM^s would be, as both the rule of grammar 
and the law of pronunciation teach that the short vowel should 

five way to the long, rather than the long to the short vowel, 
f the Greeks had chosen to pronounce and write avr^iTTpos, or 
vtliTTpog, quasi ayi}-'oT^o$, as they did /x^ Vrt for fu^ iari, instead of 
dvaoTpoSf i« e. av-ourrpos, where would be the offence either against 
analogy or against reason i If the former mode of composition 
has prevailed in avij-Xei}; ay^-xeoro^, Scc, and the latter mode has 
been preferred in av^ourrpos, av-Bhwis, 8cc., it is chance and use 
that have determined this matter, and not design and ratiocina- 
tion. £very language abounds in instances of this want of uni- 
formity, and we are indebted to the irregularities of every Ian* 
guage for one of its principal graces, that of variety. 

I have now endeavored to make good my promise, and to 
prove that vfj in Greek is as genuine a particle as ne in Latins 
and that both are of the same origin, and perform the same 
office in compounds. If I have succeeded in defending v^, and 
in maintaining its right to a place in every Greek vocabulary, i 
' have the satisfaction also of having defended from unmerited 
censure Valckenaer, and all the host of my good and dear 
friends, the ancient lexicographers and grammarians. 

Oct. \S%^. J. B. M. 



GREEK INSCRIPTIONS- 

JLhb accompanying letter, which I have lately received from 
Mr. Charles Otfried Miiller, Professor of Antiquities at Got* 
tingeo, relates to an inscription in the ^olic dialect, which I 
copied at Turnavo in Thessaly, and which I published in the 
second volume of Mr. Walpole's collection of Travels in the 
East, p. 506. For the better understanding of Mr. Miiller's 
letter, I here subjoin the inscription. 

An AOYN I KEPA. lOYZOYZI R ATPOZ 
nOAEMAPXIAAIOZOeVTAZ 

ON EGEI KEI EPOM N AMON El 
ZAZKAIAPXIAAYXNA^OPEIZAZ 
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If Mr. Mailer is right iu hia interpretatioo of the ImI .word, 
the inscription in common Greek will be as follows. 

TIoXBfMipx^^ Iff^tun); 

The other inscription from the same part of the countrji al** 
luded to by Mr. Miiller^ is as follows : 

- ARAOYNITEMnEITA 
AIZXYAIZZATYPOI 
EAEYGEPIA 

W. M. LEAKE. 

MbM INISTI fortasse, vlr praestantissime, quo die mihi tecum mo- 
nomepta itinera m tuoriun percurrere coiitigeraty sermonem inter not 
incidisse in titulos illos Tbessalicos, quorusn alter inter Tempe et 
Larissam a tedeteetas a muliere quadam AirXovri T^^weir^, alter, 
quern in finibus Atracis reperisti, a viro tuftxtiovxyaipiopeiwavTi et 
iepoftraftoyei^ayri AirXovvc obscure cognominato dedicatus est: 
atqucycum tu sententiam promerea, virum bunc, non quod Vv. 
CI. Walpole et Dobree protulerunt, Xv^vi^^oppv, sed batf^yrifopoy 
fuisscy rae pedibus in earn sententiam cucurrisse, quod ea mutatio 
non solum ad dialectum multo melius quad rare videretur, sed 
etiam ad sacra Grseciaey inprimisque ThessaliSy cum nunquam 
fere lychnophoriarum in Apollinis religionibus mentio fieret, daph- 
nephoriarum autem in ea regione magna fuerit celebritas ; tnia te 
ex me Parisios jam abeunte petiisse, ut litteris datis tibi quod ad 
manus haberem de Apolline Tempita et daphnephoriis hisce per- 
acriberem, quod nunc eo libentius facio, quo magis eruditionis tuae 
copia et sermonis suavitas animum meum admiratione et caritate 
devinxerunt. Jam igitur, si placet, oculos convertas in aram 
illam, in convallibus Tempeon ad Peneum albicantem Apollini 
antiquitus dedicatam, (v. iBiian. V. H. iii, 1.) cultoribus, puto. Do* 
nensibtts, qnos cAim has regioqes tenuisse constat^ et sacra A^solli- 
naria psar totam Grseciam disseminasse, demonstrari potest. H«e 
ea est, nude deus in marmore tuo Te/ixccras audit. Hand longe 
dbtabat Pythiuro, templum et oppiduium in jiigb Oiympi. plus 
quam sexies mille sedes supra aequor situm (v. Plutarch, ^milto), 
quod ego quidem omnium per Grseciam Pytbiorum facile antiquis- 
simum puto. Arss autem illi proxinia erat laurus quaedam vetus- 
tate nobilis, nomine obscuro (vel corrupto) Avapeta dicta, (Hesy- 
chius s. V.) nnde theoria Delphis neoo quoque anno bae missa ra- 
mum decerptum reporlabat* Sed de bac theoria permitte ut ser- 
monem altius repetan. Satis ooastat, totam fiife Apollinis fabu- 
lam apnd Delphoa dnauite.i|iiodan sa^ro propoailMi eMs, de quo 
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moYta dooct Plotarebos de def. orac. %\v. 21. qu«st, ^r. viii. 19. 
Pucr patrimut et matrinittSt e oobilibus Delphorum iectu9^ deuiQ 
agelNit cttm P^thone pagoanteiDy de eoque triumpbaotem. Quibua 
peractis vietovem ciede poUtttum, ut ipsuni olini Apollinfm, ex« 
torrfin fieri fits erat. Evadit igitur abitque via,' quae Upa ^ive 
nv9io0 dicitttr, quaai ex ^liano aliisque definire ia promptu t$U 
Deecripta cfai per fines Locrorum, Ozolarum^ Dorieosiuni, ^uia* 
miiBf (£tnorii», Maliensium. Deinde via ad Pagasas deflectit, at- 
qne lucum Apolliiiis Pagasitae tangit, qqod ex fragmenti Eceariioit 
quod vulgo Hesiodi Scutum dicunt, ultimis versibus iuteliigi potest. 
Tum ad Pheras tendit, ubi puer pullatus et sordidus servitutem 
imitabatur^ quam ipse quondam Apollo ex antiquo jure de homi- 
cidiis, ut sangoioem efiusum expiaret, subierat, (Fabulae antiquis- 
simam formam refert Auexaudrides Delphus apud Scbol. Eurip. 
Ale. pr. et Plutarchus.) Post haec Tempe devenit tbeoria^ ubi in 
coetu totius Tbessaliae (v. ^iao. 1. 1. et Plutarcb. de def. or. 14. 
Tovs l(w IlvKQv frdvrof "EXXiyi'af fi voXis Karopyia^ovtra fi^xpi Te/LCirwv 
kXiiKaw) lustrationis enremoniis quibusdam ad aram iliam perac- 
lln puer Apoliinem ageos, ramo de iauro decerptn, virginum choro 
jam istiora Partbenia accinente, Aa^y^v^opos redibat. At cibum 
papere non ante licebat, quam Deipniade, in vico ad Larissam^ 
quern inde patet situm fuisse ad viam YivQiaha (Stephen. 
B;yz, s. v. bk^ifpviai), Hanc, quam definivimus^ viam tbeoria per- 
agebat intra niensis spatium; septimo enipn die mensis Bysii, 
qui Attici3 est Munvcbion, pugna cum Pythone pugnata dicitur ; at 
septimuro ThargelioniSy sicut Athenb et Deli, ita ad Tempe, diem 
Justrationis sanctissimum fuisse, probabiie puto. Mittebant au- 
lera Delphi earn tbeoriam, ut dixi, nono quoque anno. Htee inde 
periodus, quam Graeci ennaeterida dieunt, magna in sacris GrociK 
aactoritate ceiebrata est* Pythiadas antiquiores cam ludis musi* 
cis, quos l»ello Amphictyonum contra Cirrham loalto prioMS ease 
constat, ennaetericas fuisse, d«oet Demetrius Phalereus (ap« Kusl* 
•d Odyss. iii. p. i46& Rom. Scbol. Odyss. iii, v. Q67> Mftji). 
Ad euodeiv calcqlmn Umeoia Tbebanorum instituta eraut, ut relar 
turn babemuB a Proqlo apud Phatium, eandemque periodjim, 
quam olim Censorino teste Graeci plerique annum magnum habcr 
bant, etiam aliis feriarum cyclis fandamento fuisse, nuper deiaons- 
travit Bceckhius in Commentario ad Pindari Olympia. Cum autem 
prsecipue et a principio ad religiones Delphicas pertjneat, atque 
abiisdem fere omnis lustrandi disciplina originem auxerit, InteUfgi- 
tur, qui factum sit, ut eadem ennaeteris olim homicidis lustrdH 
cupientibus, ut tempus poenae, exilii, servitutis defintretur, quod 
Apollodorus, qui eam icar* e(ox^)v eyiavrdv dictam afiirmat, et de 
Hercule et de Cad mo agens prodit. Sed haec matenam satis lar- 
gan amplioris disputationis prssbent ; bio tantam posui, quas ostea** 
dere posstnt, quam antiqua, quam Celebris, quam ▼eneraada faeni 
ea dapfanepkoria ad aiam A.wXmnfp$ Ttfiwara. Atqua onMin fere 
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Thessaliam in ea partes egisse, jam dixi, oec non cam coetibua 
sacris publicam quandam civitatum dfifucrvovlay junctam fuisse^ 
Pjlaicie ibrtasse baud dissimileni^ quanquam molto iguobilioremy 
vestigia quaedam monstrant ad tempora Romaoorum usque servata 
(Livius xxxix, 24). Quam opinionem magnopere affirmari puto 
inscriptione tua, quae eundem bominem Tbessalum et dp^cda^i^ 
f&pov et itpofAv^fiora fuisse ostendit, quod nomen in amphictyonia 
Pylarum satis celebre, et jam duUus dubito quia utrumque ejus 
manus ad sacra T^/Lcirea»v perttneat. 
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No. xxxu 



Classical Criticism^ 

The following emendation of a passage in Horace has little 
to recommend it on the score of elegance ; but as it proceeds 
from no ordinary source, and appears to have been hitherto un- 
noticed, I have been induced to transcribe it. It is cursorily 
introduced by H. Stephens in his Thesaurus, under the word 
Ki^aXS^ :. ** Sed et illud ipsum ^{Xi} xef aX^ ad verbum expresse- 
runt (Latini) Carum caput: ut Horat. i. Carm. 14. Queis de- 
siderio sit pudor aut modus Tarn cari capitis, praecipe lugubres, 
etc. ita enim locum ilium lego, non autem interrogative Quis 
desiderio sit pudor aut modus Tarn cari capitis ? praecipe, etc. 
et intelligo Praecipe lugubres cantus queis, i* e. perquos, sit 
modus desiderio : qua de re obiter admoneri, non ingratum lec- 
tori fore putavi.'' Besides the extreme flatness of this com- 
mencement, there seems little propriety in applying to Melpo- 
mene for a remedy against excessive grief, and less probability 
that the remedy sought (lugubres cantus) would prove effica- 
cious. 

Under the same article on Ke^aX^, the following amusing di- 
gression deserves notice^ Having discussed the expression i 
futoLqi xe^aXvi, H. Stephens proceeds thus: ^' Hie vero mihi a 
risu temperare nequeo quum recordor Joachimi Perionii Bene- 
dictini Cormoeriaceni, (viri monachice docti,) qui quum se Cice- 
ronianae eloquentiae vicarium in vertendis celeberrimorum Gras- 
ciae Oratorum adversariis orationibus appellare non dubitasset, 
nactus mendosum exemplar : (ut fit) orationts ^scbinia in quo 
IMxpuM^X^ legebatur pro iM»^i xf^aXi}, minime illius exempla- 
ris fidem suspectam habuit, (quum alioqui anterprea alius vel 
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tantillo judicio pneditus, ct qui iiteras Gnecas alimiae saltern 
salutasset, non solum suspectam exemplaris fidem habiturus, sed 
eam prorsus illi derogaturus fuisset) quin potius banc lectionem 
cupidissime arripiens, Demostheni parvuiii caput affinzit, ut vi- 
delicet Demostbenicum caput ad Tbersiticum proxime accede- 
ret : si tamen Tbersites i^uxoMvos simul et fnxpo)tigifivo$ fuit. 
Hujus autem tam insignis erroris non meminissem^ nisi lectores 
admonitos cuperem ut ab illius interpretationibus sibi caveant, 
utpote quse aliis erroribus etiam multo gravioribus scatent." 

Yet on this same Joachimus Perionius^ of whom Stephens 
speaks thus contemptuously, an eulogium is passed in a 
work intitledy ^^ Pauli Jovii Novocomensis Episcopi Nuce- 
rini Elogia virorum bellica virtute illustrium, veris imaginibus 
supposita, quae apud Musaeum spectantur, in libros septem di- 
gesta. Doctorum item virorum ingenii monuraentis illustrium 
ab Avorum memoria publicatis, altero tomo comprehensa. Ba- 
siieae 157 1«" P. 901. '^ Huic igitur (Joanni Bellaio) non im- 
merito viri doctissimi morem gerent, benigneque docta ora pic- 
tori bus prsebebunt^ ipseque ante alios Perionius^ vel religionis 
amore sacratis inclusus septis, qui Aristotelem Ciceronis ore lo- 
quentem fecit, dum Strebseum, pari aemulatione conspicuum, 
glorioso certamine superare contendit." M, 
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No. III. 
Tumulus Mendici. 

Nulla mibi vivo domus^ at nunc certa sepulcro est : 

Vitaque paupertas, mors mibi divitiae. 
Vita.mihi exilium, requies at certa sepulcrum : 

Nudus eram vivus, mortuus ecce tegor. 



Judex corruptus, 

Donabat Actor jiidici currum, dabat 

Duos eidem equos Reus. 
Pro se favor latae siet ut sententise, 

Ambo laborant munere. 
Causa sed Actor cum cadit, dolens ait : 

O currus, heu, quam deviiis ! 
Aliter nequit; cum ducitur suis equis, 

Ref^rt disertus arbiter. 
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IwfantU. 

Quod potui viti ; devixi criminis eKpers : 
Dicta SabiiiB fui ; cetera aon memini. 






Magnus Erasmus obit^ <juo non faabuit prior setas 
Sed nee posterior est nabitura pareni. 



Tumebu 



Tumebus jacet bic : quis sit si qusrere pergis 
Jam digttus es qui nescias. 



In Zozimum. 



Mercuric similcm dicis te^ Zozime, lingua : 
Fallit te ratio^ Zozime ; die manibus* 



i<»t 



In abeuntem amicam. 

Aspexitque abiitque, et spicula saava relinquens 
Fraudavit votis brachia nostra suis. 

Quid loquor, infelix i solo si lumine vicit, 
Quid faceret toto corpore diva tibi i 



In imaginem Jovis et Semeles. 

Quis spirare Jovem neget hoc in marmore vivum i 
Mftrmore in hoc Semelen quis neget exanimem i 

Nil non consequitur veteriim solertia^ qoando 
Una abimam artificis datque adimitqae maoua. 



jld Critpinum. 

Calvus es et juvenis : laudo^ Crispine^ capillos. 
Tarn cito qui Aitiium deseruere caput* 



jld Martianum. 

Nil laMMindiits est tuis libellis, 
Et vis te tadien ut putemus esie 
Numa Fabricioque sattctiorem. 
Hftc sententia^ Martiatie^ noatra est ; 
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Quisquit versibui •zprimit Catulluin, 
Raro moribus exprimit Catonem. 



Ad Luciam* 

Frigidius nihil est siliee, el nil durius, iila 
Semioa flammarum sed tamen intus babet. 

Frigidula et dura es, tamen bine spesi Lucia, nobis 
Scintillas aliquot corde latere tuo. 



In Macrum. 



Flet Macer, extincti sequitur dura funera fratris. 
Tain pius est \ inquis. Flet superesse duos. 



In Molerium. 

Plaudebat, Moleri, tibi plenis aula tbeatris, 
Nunc eadem moerens post tua fata gemit. 

Si risum nobis mbvisses parcius olim, 
Parcius, heu ! lacrymis tingeret ora dolor. 



In Deliam. 



Aurea c«saries, liquidaque afsentea voce, 
Delia, cur duro ferrea corde riges ? 



Vitafluit rivo iimilis. — Ovid. Met. 

Quid sit vita, et homo, vitacque volubilis bora. 
Turn sciat, exiguum si quis conspexerit amnem, 
Et varios nexus, et per sata l«ta volutos 
Humores; et ubi jam curstbus unda citatis 
Irruit Ooeano tot vectigalibus aucta* 
Tempus et unda simul pariter labuntur, et boras 
Arguit inde fugam, fuga non revOcabilis undaa* 
Labkur unda impulsa unda, sequiturque priorem : 
Truditur bora bora; sequitur pariterque fiigatur. 

Nonne vides ubi jam tenuis leve murmur in berba 
Unda tenella eiet, vix et luctamine rauco 
Tundit iter reboana lapidosum ? heec urguit segraa 
Iniantia lacrjmas; haec primsB limina vitsB: 
Hsee tenera ast astasi tenuique similUma rivo. 
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Dein tamen ex herbis unda eluctatur, '^ eundoque ^ 
Acquirit vires ;" angusteque objice ripse 
Frangitur indiguans, et cursibus seatuat arctis. 
Ardor at bine jiivenisque vigor cognoscitur ; bine rnena 
Fraenorum impatiens : turn queis exaestuat iris. 
Saspius ut saxis impingitur amnis eundo 
Pra^cipiti curau^ per saxa jiiopina volutus ; 
Saepiws baud aliter vis tempestatis adortae 
Obruit insolitis juvenes in nuctibus : iidem 
Sappius exactos sero itigemuere labores. 
En ubi mox revolutus agris^ alveoque patenti, 
Stat '^ placidus vento/' et leni fluit agmine rivus, 
Keve bebetescit aquis, nee contra exaestuat ira. 
Hie vitas Autumnus^ posito fervore juventae 
Maturus piacidusque, inter juvenemque senemque, 
Nee senio firactus^ nee concitus igne juventae. 
Quod auperest ;-<— vastis jam Vecttgalibus auctus, 
Atque aegre luctans otierato rivus in alveo, 
Fertur ad Oceanum baud revocabilis amne citato ; 
Obruiturque sinu vasto, rapiturque sub undas. 
Aspice Jamque senem, curis senioque gravatum, 
Genua labascenteniy atque informem tempora rugis. * 
lUe puer juvenisque fuit : fuit optimus aevi 
Vir, juvenem.que senemque inter : sed forma ju vents 
Transit ; et exactis medii quoque temporis annis, 
*^ Labitur occiduas per iter declive senectae/' 

Qm^ue SU08 patimur Manes. — Virg. JEn, vi. 743. 

Perbaps some of your learned Correspondents, wbo bave so 
ablj resolved many very difficult passages in tbe Classic^ .will be 
kind enougb to give tbeir explanation of the above obscure one. — 
Scaliger says under tbis bead — ^* Primo de mortuis intelligenduni; 
ut quisque egerit in vita, ita et patitur mortuus ; Manes dicitur 
anima bominis, cum ex corpore exiit : ita in vita etiam, ut quis- 
que agit, ita a Diis punitur vel regitur. — Nonplacuit sensus iUe, 
quisquis sues babet naevos." 

Servius (in the Sd iEneid) thus defines Manes : ^^ Aoimae sunt 
quae, egressae'corporibus, nonduni alia intrant corpora." — And 
Pomponnis Mela in bis book de Situ Orbis, Lib. i. cap. 9i in- 
forms us, that these Manes were worshipped by the Augils, a 
people of Libya. — '^ Augilae Manes tantum Deos putant ; per 
eos dejerant, eos ut oractila consulunt, precatique^ quie volunt, 
ubi tumulis incubuere^ pro responsis fenint somnia.? 
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It would be endless to enumerate the various meaniues of the 
word Manet according to different authors ; the difficulty is to 
fix oo tb6 precise acceptation in which the word is to be taken 
io the present case ; and it is this which I could wish to see re- 
solved. 

The best explication of the subject I have hitherto met with, 
181, that given by Sanctius, Lib. iv. Cap. l6. ** Quemadmodum 
qui alios laeserunt aut necaverunt, patiuntur Lemures et Larvas 
interfectorum, ut Orestes et alii; sic Anchises et alii boni viri 
patiebantur proprios Manes, id est, non prius transibant ad EHy- 
sios, quam propria crimina purgarent. Et banc interpretationem 
confirmant haec Apuleii verba in ii. Florid. ' Brachmanae Py- 
tbagoram docuerunt, auae Diis Manibus pro merito suo cuique 
tormenta, vel praemia. ' J. V. 

Lines by Lord Holland to Lady Holland on the bequest* to 

' her by Napoleon. 

Hanc iterum egregi® pietatis prsmia gemmam 

Victori intacta misit ab urbe Pius : 
Hanc tibi dat meritam Dux idem et captus et exul, 

Quod sola es casus ausa levare suos. 



Written under the portrait of Marshal Fillars, who was named 

Hector. 

Hie novus Hector adest^ contra quem nullus Achilles. 



Inscription over the Amphitheatre of Dissection at Toulouse. 
Hie locus est ubi mora discit succurrere vit». 



Albert Durer introduced Adam and Eve in one of his pictures, 
and painted them so beautiful and interesting, that the Poet 
Gaspard sent him the following distich : 

Angelus, bos cernens, miratus dixit : ab horto 
iion tam formosos vos ego depuleram. 



I . An antique cameo on the ltd of a snuff-box, presented to Napoleon 
by Pope Pius vi. on his forbearing to take Rome, and signing the peace 
of Tolentino, in 1797. 
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EVRIPIDIS spkruHdum melos, — fAO in primis delec^ 
tabatur Porsonus^ et ab ipso typis exscriptumj cum 
fiotulis €x Kiddii Parsonianis^ p* 392. — Latine red-- 
ditum. 



fiki^ap»v (TXOTffiyolr 
^ipog hnxaXirifav, 

tVfawtSog S>fiog sTi}, 

fbij ^wrou idiiMTOL ^A^ptjf 

rug jfj9a; amikot^ilr 
i xoKKtata (uiv h oKfi<», 

xaKXlara S* ffv irwteir 
ro Si Xuypiv ^iyi6¥ r« yq- 
^«; fUKTM* Kstra xujx^Tfioy S^ 

tvarooy £co/xtftra leai isiKug 
ikisiVf &\Koi xoLT altip' a-* 

£i 8f fcdi( jfy iinfrtgf , 

t/Sufdoy ety 9/3«y l^f poy, 

igmig deroKTi 
fMTft* xai tavwTig 
tig avyoig^ iraXiy aXiou 
hic'a'obg £v efiav hav/iovg* 
d iwr/ivtia S* avXouy fl{y 

ffl;^f l^wdg OTatioy*4 
xa) tmS* ^ rou$' re xttxov^ «y 
ymveu, xoi roitg ityaioug' 



/ 



1. Ne &x^t cam yc^of jimgatar, legit Muretos, • vt^as /juh ^tknf* th Si T^pat 
8x0<>' ^^» f{^^ metro nocet. Metro qaidem convenienter et levi sane matatione 
Mosgravios, Ayiht M rh yrjpai &c(. Bed rationem redde^ qaare Tolgata lectio potiot 
PBTvanda videatar. [Rationem teddit ipse Tivsummus Adverts, p. 271*3 

[8. mufm Aldus«-l|. mX ihfmni 4s ria o^. Aid. EmeBctant Rejskiut.«— 4. §krr^ 
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¥tJ¥ V o^ffi; Ipog ex tffflov 
a»v irXoOroy fii^oy oeS^ffi. 

0e8/(rray ^uJjifyleW 

iu) S* ly ore^ayoMriy fTijy. 
In Toi yipmv aoiiog 
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Hircuks Furem QS7 — 679. 

JjIihi est Javentiis pqndus fimabile ; 
Mihi Senectus semper inhoiret^ at 
^toea rapeSj et tenebris 
Occupat impositis ocellos. 
'Non si refertis plena opibus domas, 
Begale donum contigerit mihi, 
Non atria Eoi tyramii 
Barbarico' cumulata luxu 
Mutem Juvent^: — divitits tamen 
Pulchra est^ egenis pulchrior in malis 
Juventa : ^ed tristes Senectus 
In maris atra abeat recessos ! 
Mbrtale nuHquam debaerat Scelus, 
PomoSy Senect^, aut oppida visere*-^ 
Libramini^ virtutis asquo 
Alens faerat sapientis aevi 
Coeleste signnm. Nos l^animo lipet 
Pendere) morum participes viri 
^ Forsan tnlisserous, beati 

Muneribas, daplicem javentam. 
Nee nos iniqnis sola comes matis 
Jussisset atras yisere iregias, 
Sed sola signasset nefandos 
Degeneres Idbitina fato ! ; 

Ai<l- tfviSior Beisk. cojasnomen bisoiiiittitBeckios. — 6. Twttroirs— AJd. EnwB* 
4#fi^PonoBiu ad Med. }{^7.~^6» ^ et t&^iou^os Aid. m^H-V* Stobmuk] 

' Vide Cloii. JMim. No. XXII. p» S6X U 13. 
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Discrimini esset monbtiB hoc ||oiiifl» 
Ut certa tvigeat aidera nayitis^— 
Volyenda nope demoostrat astas 
Doiia» sapervacuosqiie loxns. 
Sors molliori compede yiaciat 
Mixtum Camonis, me quoque Gratiis, 
Festisqae Yersatum choreis : 
Degere nee citbara carenMm 
Me sera cogant fata : senex adfauc 
Exacta vates gaudia concinit ; 
Vitamque percarrens prioiiem 
In memores jnyeHescit annos. 

R. TREFELYAN, J.M. 



ON THE ANCIENT DIVISION OF 

UNIVERSE. 

There is a mode of expression, very commoa among Classical 
authors, which 1 think has not been sufficiently noticed. When 
they spoke of the composition of bodies known to them, they 
considered them as containing Four Elements. This is well 
known, and continued in use till it was discovered that most, if 
not all, of those four elements are compounds. But when they 
spoke generally of the Uniyerse, with reference rather to its 
grand divisions, than its component parts, they made but three 
divisions. Heaven^ Earth, and Sea* These they called the tria 
corpora into which the whole is divided. Lucretius is clear 
upon the subject, in that magnificent passage, announcing the 
general dissolution of the whole, which every lover of Classical 
poetry admires and remembers : 

Principio, A/arta, ac terraty calumque fuere : 

Horum naturaro tripikem^ tria corpora, Memmi, 

Tre$ species torn dissimiles, tria talia textSi 

Una dies dabit exitio, mnUosque per annos 

Sustentata, ruet moles ac macblna muo.di. 

Xt6. V. V.9S. 
Ovid, who loved Lucretius, and often alluded to his wOrds, 
has said of him, that his writings would not perish till that fiital 
day came : 

Carmioa sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 
' Esitio terras cum dabit vna dm. 

Amor, iy 15, 99. 
But the passage in bis Fasti, wbere ^e more parttcuhrly 
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quotes Lucretius^ on this suUect, has never been understood, 
for want of recollecting this threefold division. All the Com- 
mentators, that I have seen, either leave it unexplained, or blun- 
der about the elements, trying to account for his making them 
3 instead of 4. Yet here he uses some of the most remarkable 
words of his predecessor, the tria corporti : 

Post chaos, ut primum data sunt tria €&rp&ra nmndof 
loque novas specks omne recessit opus. 

Fasti,Y. 11. 

But if this was obscure,, another passage of the same poet 
might explain it : 

Explicat ut causas rapidi Lucretius ignis, 
Casaninu)ue triplex vaticinatur oput, 

Tristta, ii. 425. 

The very same threefold division is made by Ovid in the open- 
ing of the Metamorphoses : 

Ante mare^ et teUm^ et quod tegit omnia trnhnk^ 
Unus erat toto natufie vultus in orbe^ 
Quern dixere chaos. 

Met. i. 
What is that but a direct paraphrase of the Post chaos, &.c. 
above cited ? Nor is this all : in another place he gives it in a 
different form : - 

Prima fuit rerum copfusa sine ordine moles, 
Unaque erat facies, vdera, terra^Jretwn, 

De Art, Am. ii. 467. 
In the passage of the Fasti, Ovid also disposes of his three 
parts, according to their nature : 

Pundere terra suo subsedit, et mquora traxit. 
At calum levitas in loca summa tulit. 

Foitii v. Id. 
The elegy to Li via, which some have ascribed to Pedo Albi- 
novanus, but others, with more probability, to Ovid himself, 
speaks almost in the same words as Ovid : 

Tendimiis hue omnes, metam properamus ad unam, 

Omnia sub leges mors vocat atra suas. 
Ecce necem inteatam cmby terraguefJretoqHe, 
Casurumque triplex taticinatur opus. 

v.sei. 

Virgil makes tbe same distribution of things : 
A spice coAvexo nutantem pondere muudum, 
Terraiqueftractttique maris, cahimque profundum. 

EeL iv. V. 50.. 
Again, when he speaks of the violence of the winds, he says 
that, if ^olus did not restrain them^ they would carry the uni- 
verse before them. 

Ni fariat, maria, ae terras, eahtmgue profundum 
Quijppe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 

^ua. 1* oo. 
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» 

The same partition is employed by the author of the poem 

on ^tna, now attributed to Lucilius Junior^ but formerly to 

Cornelius Severus : 

Diviso corpore mandiy 
Id nuaria, ac terrain ac sidera. v, 100* 

Hence the common exdamation of " O coehim^ O terra, O 
maria Neptuni^" as given to Demea in Ter. Adelpb. v. 3. 
implies calling the whole universe to witness. Manitius, speak- 
ing of ihe governing mind ^of the universe, says : 

Namque canam tacita nauiram mente poteniem 
' Infusumque deum C4glOf ierriiguei/retogue, 
Ingentem aequali moderantcm fcedere molem. 

JL ii. 59. 
Prudentius, a very late poet, has retained the same idea : 
TerrOf cabtntf/otta Pantif trina renim machina. 

De nwrac. ChrUH' 
Nor are we without authority from the Greeks. Aristophanes, 
when he describes the universe as arising from the operation of 
love, says, - ' 

npoTifov 8* ojx i}y yivog idavarooVf ifpiv^Epw^ ^we/t^iffV Smavyap 
BvfJi>IMyvu[i,iyoov S* kregoav rrlgoi^^ yiver ovp»vo$, wKsavis re, 
Kai y 1], Trivrcov tc Oeoov fJMXugcov yivog afiiroif^ . 

Ave$^ V. 701. 

That the illustration of this fact might. be carried much 

further, I have not any doubt, but I have sent you what has 

occurred in my own reading, which seems to be amply suffix 

cient to establish the usage which 1 have here remarked, and to 

1>revent the future misinterpretation of some very poetical and 
uminous passages. 

JB, NARES. 
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NOTICE OF 

CONSIDERA TIONS on the NA TURE and TEN- 
DENCY of CLASSICAL LITERATUREMth 
remarks on the discipline at present pursued in the 
free Grammar school of King Charles IL at Brad- 
ford in the County of York. By the Rev. Samuel 
Slacks M.A. Headmaster of the School, late Chaplain 
of Christ Churchy Oxford. 

Our readers, who are interested in the cause of liberal edu- 
cation, are acquainted with the able pamphlets lately published 
on the subject by Dr. Knox, and Dr. JButler of Shrewsbury. 
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Literary InteUigence. 
on J UTERARY INTELUGEN€B. 

^^^ InthePbbss. 

I, Oriental, and Classical AnfiqltUUs. By the Rev. 
Huildford Wait^ LL. B. of St. John's College, and 
inariBlagdon, Somersetshire, vol. Ist, consisting of Gene- 
^P'allels. 

^ .1 the year 1823 will be published, in two vols. 8vo., 

Subscribers 1/. ls«, to Non-Subscribers 1/. 5s., A 

nslation of the Tragedies of Sophocles. By Thomas 

^ A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Author of 

^w of Nain, Irad and Adah, &c. &c. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

N^ourse of the present month will be published Part II. 
wheBohn's extensive bibliographical, analytical, and de- ^y^ 
lovejCatalogue of Books, comprising above sixty thousaQd 

Ai all languages and departments of literature. The 

Bkilological and theological classes have been completed 

Ksent time by recent importations. 

rr LATELY PUBLISHED. 

furtl^^ JE/ec^ra; ad optimarum editionum fidem emen- 
Q^^^nnotationibus in usum Juventutis instruxit Hastings 
^JqqON, A.m. Coll. D. Joban. Cantab. *Octo. 5s. 6d. 

{jrk has only just been put iuto our hands. We -readily admit 
;n schools, and hope that a continuation of the Plays will soon 
uoojqyally serviceable to the more advanced student. 

fLtwTos. Aristffeneti Epistolae. Ad Fidem Cod. Vindob. 

f Merceri, Pauwii, Abreschii, Huetii, Lambecii, Baatii, 

Notis suisque instruxit Jo. Fr. Boisaonade. Lutetise^ 

o. 

COnew work Professor Boissonade has g^venan additional prw>f 

^ to be considered one of the first Greek SchcAars in France. 

ircumstances have prevented us frcyn giving a full account 

f tor's labors in this number, but wrt hope to do justice to his 

^d past exertions on a future occasion, although we fee) that no 

*^j of ours can add to the character which the Professor has ob- 

/ongst the kind, the liberal, and the learned of Europe* 

H roS narpiapypv Ai^say Swaywyf^. £ Codice GaleaQQ 

Ct Ricardus Porsonus. 2, VoU. 8vo. 1822. ]/. 10s. 

• be lapse of more than thirty years, Porson's Photius has ap- 
^^ ider the obstetrical care of his friend and aaroiref, P. P. Dobree. 
VFj^ess for such works, whose least difficulty consists in the labor 
catlloDy we have spoken freely, fully, and truly, in our notice of 
oo *^^ Aristophamca ; and on the present qccasign ^re have onjj 

>ur regret, that the Editor's feelings of reverence for the charac* 
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ter of PorsoD. have prevented bim from giviog us more frequent op- 
portunities of seeing how naturally the names of the two scholars of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, are united in the heart and bead of all lovers 
of Grecian Literature. A detailed account of the volumes will be given 
io our next. 

* Idylles jde Th6ocrite traduiCes en vers Fraugais par M. Set- 
van de Sugny. Paris, 1822. 

K. (the celebrated Dr. Coray) Sogiavp rm ava^ioog ivo'irpayriU'ivTeov 
Xioov. Paris, 1822. 8vo. 

'Ovr^iruvBgov Z'Tpa-njyixoj, xa) Tvp'i;alou to vpokov 'EXeyeiov, fwrc^ 

trmrrenv Xlm (by the same editor.) Paris, 1822. 8vo. 

* . Ovidii M etamorphoseon Hbros GrsBce a Maximo Phntide 
-<'dditos, e eodd. Paris, edidit J. Fr. Botssonade. Paris, Typis 
4T »g. 1822. 8vo. 

* Specimen literarium inaugurate e:&hibens Collectanea Euripi- 
dea, argumenti moralis et politici ; quod, &c. Sec. defendet 
Cbm. loh. Van der Palm, &c. Lugd. Batav. 4to. 

Description (par M. Jomard) d'un 6talon m^trique, orn4 
d'hi6roglyphes, d6couvert dans les mines de Memphis par les 
soins de M. Drovetti. Paris. 4to. 

# 

Eclaircissemens sur un contrat de vente Egyptieo en 6cri- 
tare grec^ue cursive, public pour la premiere fois par M. 
Bceckh, avec une nouveiU copie du* Papyrus d'aprds deux fac 
simile ; par M, ***** *. Paris, 1822. 4t€i. 

Biblical. 

An Introdudion to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Seriptttres. By Thomas Hartw'eTl Home, M. A. IBus- 
trated with numerous maps and fac-similes of Biblical Mas. 
Third Edition, corrected. In fonr large volumes 8vo. 31, 3s» 

Supplementary pages to the Second Edition of Mr. Hornet 
IntrodiictioD to the Scriptures ; so arranged as to be inaertci in 
the volumes to ivhich they respectively belong. With one new 
4to. engraving,, 8^0. Ss* A limited number ptinted. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Notice of Mr. Home's new Edition arrived too late for 
our present Number. 

Professor Gesenius' article will appear in our next. 
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 4 

We shall, we trust, be able to attend to Professor Welcher's 
wishes. 

The Dabistan was printed at Calcutta in 1809. Should 
any gentleman have a copy to dispose of, a letter addressed to 
X. Y.Z. Post Office, Cambridge, with particulars, will oblige. 



[aDV£RTIS£MENTS.] 

This day, 8vo.' iQs. « 

PALiEOROMAICA, 

OR HisTORicAi. AND Philological Disquisitions; 
inquiring whether the Hellenistic Style is not Latin-Greelk i 
whether the many New Words in the Elzevir Greek Testament 
are not formed from the Latin f and whether the Hypothesis, 
that the Greek Text of many Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment is a Translation or Re-translation from the Latin, seems 
not to elucidate numerous Passages ; to account for the differ- 
ent Recensions ; and to explain many Phenomena hitherto inex- 
plicable to Biblical Critics i 

Printed for J o h n Murray, Albemarle-street* 



This day is published^ in 2 Vols. Svo. price 345. 

DEMOSTHENIS OPERA OMNIA, 

Gr. cum Scholiis, cura ScHiBFERi. On fine Paper 1/. I2s. The 
above form the first two Volumes of Sch^fer's Demosthe- 
nes, Greek and Latin, comprising his own Notes and those 
of Taylor, Reiske, Wolff, and other Commentators, to- 
gBther with the " Apparatus Criticus" of Reiske. The 
Text is revised after Bekker, Harless, Rudiger and 
Reiske. 

The price to Subscribers for the whole Work in 6 Volumes, 
is 105. 6d. each .Volume; common paper, and 14s. fine paper. 
A few copies on Imrge paper, price £]s. per Volume. 

The names of Subscribers are requested ^hi'ough their Book- 
sellers, where Prospectuses may be seen. 

Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign Book^ 
sellers, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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